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reflect and extend the range of new work in modernist studies. The studies in 
the series aim for a breadth of scope and for an expanded sense of the canon of 
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considered in terms of contexts including recent cultural histories (modernism 
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intellectual and historical contexts of British, American and European mod- 
ernisms, and to inter-disciplinary possibilities within modernism, including 
performance and the visual and plastic arts. 
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PREFACE: WHAT'S THE USE OF WRITING 
ABOUT ASBESTOS? 


To write about asbestos is, first and foremost, to write about its use. Some 3,000 
products, asbestos information websites will tell you, ‘used’ asbestos, ranging 
from cement sheets and insulation boards to cigarette filters and tampons.' 
Asbestos ‘was widely used’ in construction, factories, home improvement and 
shipbuilding.* This use-value stemmed from the mineral's properties: its com- 
position of soft and flexible fibres resistant to heat, electricity and corrosion.? 
It is, moreover, a substance that refuses the perfective *used up': objects made 
from asbestos - fire suits and funereal attire, napkins and purses — would be 
thrown upon open flames only to emerge as they were, unscathed.’ This refusal 
accounts for the uses our bodies make of asbestos fibres, as they enter our lungs 
or guts. Unable to dislodge the shards of fibre piercing and lacerating internal 
tissue, the body struggles to enfold these fibres, to digest them, to *use' them 
up.? This effort causes inflammation and apoptosis. The body turns against 
itself, generating fearsome asbestos-related diseases: asbestosis, mesothelioma, 
lung cancer and pleural plaques. Asbestos use culminates in a body's abuse. 
As collective awareness of these diseases grew, so asbestos changed. We 
learned of the companies that dissimulated and disavowed the consequences 
of asbestos use, the governments that backed these companies; the lobbyists, 
the lawmakers and the lawyers. With knowledge of asbestos’s misuse, there 
emerged new forms of ‘creative use’: the ‘creative use’ of data by lobbyists to 
diminish concerns about asbestos-related diseases, for instance, or the ‘creative 
use' of procedural devices by the judiciary and lawyers to enact court-based 
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tort reform.’ This creativity depended on strategies often associated with tex- 
tual interpretation. Data was mediated through cherry-picked quotes and the 
‘infowhelm’ of competing and contradictory studies.* Manufacturers labelled 
contaminated products ‘no detectable asbestos’ rather than certifying they 
were ‘asbestos-free’.’ Industry researchers established the ‘chrysotile defense’, 
exploiting differences between asbestos types to exonerate chrysotile (‘white 
asbestos’) at the expense of other commercial forms (amosite, or ‘brown asbes- 
tos’ and crocidolite, or ‘blue asbestos’).'° Lobbyists developed ‘the controlled 
use’ fiction, as an alternative to total bans, to palliate fears about illnesses with 
promises about regulation." Even the ‘one fibre rule’, which holds that a single 
fibre can cause mesothelioma, is a legal fiction, albeit a necessary one, that 
allows survivors some recourse to compensation.'* When language use is so 
fraught and carries such obvious material effects, it is unsurprising that the 
litany of asbestos’s uses seems neither welcoming nor in need of the ambigui- 
ties that attend the mediation and representation of cultural objects. What’s 
the use, in this actual and continuing crisis, of cultural responses to asbestos? 

Sara Ahmed suggests that the question ‘what’s the use?’ seems to assert ‘the 
pointlessness of doing something’, while also, more productively, raising the 
possibility of doing this something differently. Asking about ‘use’, after all, 
‘brings things to mind’. To illustrate this possibility, she turns to a moment in 
Virginia Woolf’s 1937 novel, The Years, when Peggy interrupts her family’s 
discussion of her brother, North, by asking: "What's the use? [. . .] You'll marry. 
You'll have children. What'll you do then? Make money. Write little books to 
make money . . . ”'* Peggy worries about North's plans, certainly, but what was 
meant as an impersonal statement has become a personal attack. ** You'll write 
one little book, then another little book" she said viciously, *instead of living 
. . . living differently, differently”’ (342). If Peggy, at this point, stops, unable to 
say ‘the thing she had seen’, even though ‘she had tried to say it’, Ahmed com- 
pletes Peggy's thought: by asking ‘about the point of anything’, we can address 
how ‘some things we do, things we are used to, things we are asked to get used 
to, are in the way of a feminist project of living differently." 

This book aims to think ‘differently’ about the narratives used to tell the 
asbestos story. It does so in three parts. First, it considers how closely linked 
these historical, legal and medical narratives are to literary genres like the uto- 
pia, the detective novel and the horror story. Then, it draws on these literary 
connections to make a bolder claim: that literary thinking brings to light aspects 
of asbestos experiences generally ignored in history, law and medicine. And 
finally, it shows how these literary connections can help us to find new ways 
of understanding the places where we find asbestos: mines, factories, homes 
and businesses, and waste sites. In repositioning the literary as a necessary, if 
overlooked voice in existing debates around asbestos, I attempt to formalise a 
family discussion about asbestos use with my father and my grandfather. Mostly 
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absent from the text proper, they are nonetheless my ideal readers. Informed by 
five years of intermittent conversations with my father, I try to imagine what my 
grandfather, long dead, might have thought of his decades working as a mine 
manager in the Northern Cape of South Africa for the multinational company, 
Cape Asbestos. Rather than adopt a direct biographical approach, I have tried 
to resurrect cultural narratives to represent my family’s changing attachments 
to asbestos and its consequences. Much like Peggy, I forego ‘easy’ arguments 
for or against my grandfather's involvement — ‘money’, with its companions, 
‘marriage’ and ‘family’ - to think instead about social legacy, a concept that 
lurks behind her notions of ‘little books’ and ‘living differently’. 

First as the deputy mine manager at Koegas, in the Northern Cape, then 
as manager at Pomfret, and finally back as manager of Koegas, much of my 
grandfather’s working life was spent on the extraction of asbestos from the 
earth for commercial use. But he, like many of his generation, believed that the 
value of his work obtained as much in its contribution to improving ‘society’ 
as by the profit it accrued. Accordingly, I would imagine that his answer to the 
‘what’s the use’ question would link asbestos to larger ideals: development, 
progress, technological advancement. In a word: modernity. 

At the same time, I can’t help but wonder if this ‘nobler’ ideal wasn’t supple- 
mented by a professional satisfaction in his technical work for an extractive 
industry that was, in the words of Walter Arnold Rukeyser, ‘more of an art than 
a science'.'^ In his 1932 account of his consultancy work for the Soviet asbestos 
industry, Rukeyser calls the mining of asbestos ‘an art’ because it relied upon 
technology that needed to be adapted to the specific conditions of particular 
mines by able and open-minded engineers. By 1932, modern mining and milling 
techniques were only a couple of decades old. Moreover, ‘the industry, since the 
post-war depression, has never been financially strong enough to dig its way out 
of certain unavoidable ruts’ (56). Although Rukeyser never clarifies what these 
ruts might be, his insistence on ‘operating experience in the Canadian field’ sug- 
gests that modern techniques developed through onsite trial and error, rather 
than as an outcome of technical research (56). As Rukeyser observes, 


asbestos [...] is not always asbestos. It is unique in that its quality 
plays the leading role in determining its value. Quality depends upon 
such factors as length of fibre, tensile strength, harshness or softness, 
silkiness, color, divisibility into microscopically fine strands, resistance 
to heat, iron content — in other words, upon both physical and chemical 
properties. (56) 


These variations mean that even asbestos from the same mine may have ‘vastly 


different characteristics’ (56). The technical process that works for one source 
of fibre may not work for another. The engineer must therefore ‘become entirely 
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familiar with the geological and other peculiarities of that district’, ‘have a suit- 
able background of actual operating experience’, and ‘keep a completely open 
mind [to] build up a technique for the particular problem at hand’ (57). The 
palpable intellectual curiosity with which Rukeyser describes his craft can be 
found, more or less consistently, across other ‘scientific’ responses to asbestos 
that sought to popularise its use, in works by Robert H. Jones, A. Leonard 
Summers and Oliver Bowles.” 

Still, I can only imagine my grandfather’s response. We never talked about 
the uses of asbestos or his work in the industry. So, instead, I try to recon- 
struct the cultural understanding of asbestos that he, born in 1913, would 
have grown up with. To take my grandfather’s commitment to asbestos seri- 
ously, I engage with the history that has discredited this magic mineral, while 
trying to hold it at arm’s length. As a whole, the industry dissembled about 
asbestos-related diseases and, in its South African iteration, disavowed its reli- 
ance on the political economy of Apartheid. But, if we imagine that simply 
knowing this serves to correct it, then we have not really called into question 
the conditions of belief that made my grandfather’s commitment possible. To 
understand his ideals, his professionalism and his curiosity, I have turned not 
to historical record, but to a reflective form of literary criticism. In literature, 
we perhaps find ways of doing things differently. If so, literary criticism offers 
a means, necessarily imperfect, to explain how such ways might themselves 


be found. 
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INTRODUCTION: 
ASBESTOS AND MODERNISM 


On 14 March 1924, shortly before the writer, Franz Kafka, left Berlin for 
the last time, a factory worker named Nellie Kershaw passed away in the 
English town of Rochdale. Kafka would outlive Kershaw by less than three 
months: after a few days in Prague, he would go on to Vienna and then to 
Dr Hoffmann’s sanatorium in Kierling, where he died on 2 June. The lives of 
the two ‘K’s bear little resemblance to each other. Kershaw, a textile worker, 
began work in a cotton mill in 1903 aged 12. Kafka, a law student in 1903, 
would go on to take his Doctor of Laws and, later, become an insurance offi- 
cer, responsible for processing and investigating claims made to the Worker’s 
Accident Insurance Institute for the Kingdom of Bohemia. It is at this point, 
however, that I might begin to sketch an imagined intersection between the 
worker and the insurance officer. For, some months after she began to work 
in the cotton mill, Kershaw changed her employment to Garside’s asbestos 
mill. In 1917, she took up another job at Turner Brothers Asbestos, where she 
was tasked with spinning raw asbestos fibre into yarn. Around the same time, 
her attendance began to be ‘intermittent’. In 1920, she started treatment for 
a lung condition that would, in July 1922, see her certified as unfit to work 
because of ‘asbestos poisoning’ and, upon her death in March 1924, find her 
the first person to have ‘pulmonary asbestosis’ listed as the cause of death. 
With this final twist, Kershaw’s relation to Kafka takes on a different aspect 
because, of course, Kafka co-owned an asbestos factory, Prager Asbestwerke 
Hermann & Co. 
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Three sets of social relations connect Kershaw and Kafka. First, there is 
a sympathetic congruity between two patients with respiratory illnesses. 
William Cooke, Kershaw’s pathologist, found traces of tuberculosis in her 
lungs, the original cause given for Kershaw’s death and, undeniably, the 
pathogen behind Kafka's. Second, professional complementarity ties the 
worker exposed to an occupational hazard to the insurance officer respon- 
sible for assessing such hazards. But Kershaw’s cause of death complicates 
this speculative relation, turning an alignment based on shared illness and 
professional ethics into an antagonism between labour and capital. For, third, 
Kafka’s capital relied upon the exploitation of women like Kershaw. This 
scarcely seems a matter for literature or literary criticism. Of the identities 
listed — Kafka the invalid, Kafka the insurance officer, Kafka the capitalist — 
Kafka the writer is conspicuously absent. 

And yet, it is Kafka's prose that makes this intersection with Kershaw 
meaningful; indeed, this will anticipate the larger argument of this book, 
that literature about asbestos can help us to make meaning of our encounters 
with this strangely wonderous, terrible material. Following her diagnosis of 
‘asbestos poisoning’, Kershaw found herself in the singularly uncomfortable 
position of being unable to claim health benefits from either her National 
Health Insurance fund or her employer (via the Workmen's Compensation 
Act). The fund deemed her ineligible for benefits because her condition was 
related to her occupation. But she was also denied compensation because, as 
the board of Turner Brothers Asbestos decided in their minutes: ‘We repudi- 
ate the term * Asbestos Poisoning". Asbestos is not poisonous and no defini- 
tion or knowledge of such a disease exists.” In recognising Kafka's ‘voice or 
his habits’ in the outrageous dilemma Kershaw’s case produced, an ‘idiosyn- 
crasy' emerges I might not have perceived ‘if Kafka had not written". **It is 
characteristic of this legal system," conjectures K. in Der Prozess |The Trial], 
“that one is sentenced not only in innocence but also in ignorance.”” If it 
is K who is ignorant of the court protocols, Kershaw faced the ignorance 
of the entire medical-legal-commercial establishment. Falling into the cracks 
between nonoccupational and occupational disease, Kershaw's circumstances 
bear all the hallmarks of a differend: ‘a case,’ observes Jean-Frangois Lyotard, 
*where the plaintiff is divested of the means to argue and becomes for that 
reason a victim.” For Lyotard, a double bind occurs when attempting to tes- 
tify to both damages (a compensable complaint) and a wrong (a miscarriage 
of justice): ‘either the damages you complain about never took place and your 
testimony is false; or else they took place, and since you are able to testify to 
them, it is not a wrong that has been done to you, but merely damages, and 
your testimony is still false’ (5). Kershaw's case offers a third possibility: the 
wrong occurs because the damages are not recognised by either occupational 
or public health. Unable to *establish what is not without criticizing what is', 
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Kershaw was left adrift in a situation that ‘Kafka warned us about [.] It is 
impossible to establish one’s innocence, in and of itself. It is a nothingness’ (9). 

Kershaw’s case points to ‘a lack of a common measure’ or incommensu- 
rability, when it comes to linking illness, recognition and compensation in 
the asbestos story.’ I can recognise this incommensurability because, today, 
the causal link between asbestos and these conditions has been recognised. 
They have become commensurable, and in no small way because of Kershaw. 
By linking the deaths of Kershaw and others to asbestos exposure, medical 
cases notes, occupational health surveys and epidemiological research paved 
the way for the legal recognition of liability." As thinking in asbestos medical 
cases was increasingly accepted in legal case thinking, liability was attributed 
to the companies, who paid compensation accordingly.’ The heterogenous con- 
cerns of medical findings, principles of legal liability and awards of damages 
became equivalent as they began to be grasped together as a narrative, a causal 
sequence. 

Of course, Kafka’s own fictions played no part in the process. And yet, the 
parallels are such that they might have done. This ‘might have done’ opens 
up the possibility, pursued through this book, that other literary narratives 
have grasped together the medical, legal, occupational and environmental his- 
tories of asbestos. These testify to asbestos’s commensurability with a literary 
and cultural history extending from modernism to the present. But, Kafka’s 
work makes literary, medical, legal and economic values seem commensura- 
ble, paradoxically, by showing how odd this equivalence is: registering their 
incompatibility as an occasion for the properly absurd within the narrative, 
while expecting the reader to reconcile these absurdities as they grapple with 
the text. In real life, the values of medicine, law and money seldom correlate 
without a protracted struggle for recognition, as Kershaw’s case teaches us. 
And yet, when recognition is achieved, many forget the struggle. This may be 
why asbestos, though still widely mined and used, appears to be yesterday’s 
problem. It is commensurable with a previous phase in capitalist development, 
already safely dealt with in the past. This quick resolution misses the point: as 
much as the equivalence of medicine, law and money seems commensurable to 
those unaffected by asbestos, the lack of a common measure is all too real for 
those whose lives it explodes. 

When literary plots challenge their audiences, spectators or readers to 
choose between the values of medicine, law and money, they recall the torsions 
involved in imagining new relations of commensurability. At the same time, 
reading in this way impacts our understanding of literature. Textual interpreta- 
tion is not catalytic conversion. K’s maxim about ignorance and the legal system 
is striking, but, when one looks closer, one finds it is based on an assumption. 
Prevented from looking at some books lying on a table in the empty courtroom 
by the wife of one of the court ushers, K. says ‘they’re probably law books’, 
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before decrying the legal system's characteristics." When K. does see the books, 
a page or two later, one contains ‘an indecent picture’ and the other is a novel. 
Nevertheless, he follows his earlier assumption, concluding, ‘these are the law 
books they study [. . .] Pm to be judged by such men’ (64). From the opening 
line, where the narrator assumes that ‘someone must have slandered Josef K’, 
such assumptions echo through the novel (24). If ignorance is often understood 
as the absence of knowledge, it may also be understood as an assumption about 
what is known, ‘to deny either its importance or its very existence [or] to over- 
look it." Ignorance in The Trial plays on both senses: K. might not know very 
much, but he hardly helps himself with what he assumes to know. 

As I trace the history of asbestos use through the twentieth century, I need 
to address the ignorance that coalesced around it not merely as an absence of 
knowledge, but as a series of assumptions whose rate of change was slower than 
circumstance demanded. By the advent of modernism, asbestos was already 
established as a widely used commodity. This explains why modernist texts can 
use asbestos objects, without dwelling on them. Its traces everywhere, asbestos 
itself remains unthought. From theatre curtains in Djuna Barnes, H. D. and 
Lawrence Durrell to gas fittings in John Rodker, Samuel Beckett and Patrick 
Hamilton, asbestos emerges in the infrastructure of modernism only to disap- 
pear once again, its reference a confident reminder that, for all the anxieties 
produced in the period by war, illness and social change, ‘new’ uses for materi- 
als like asbestos emerged to offer alternative forms of security and social reli- 
ance. After all, it is not simply unthought in modernism because it is taken for 
granted; as a fire retardant and insulator, it provided protection from fire and 
from anxieties about fire. In other words, it was meant to be taken for granted. 

Paradoxically, these assumptions recall many of the positive, or at least 
ambivalent, connotations absent in contemporary accounts of asbestos: the 
sense of wonder it evoked, the security it provided, the social responsibility it 
implied and the possibility of a better world it anticipated. The image on this 
book’s cover realises these connotations in concrete form. Depicting a man 
in an asbestos fire suit against a backdrop of flames, the metal relief by the 
Art Deco muralist, Hildreth Meiére, appeared above the main entrance to the 
Johns Manville building at the 1939 New York World's Fair. Asbestos — the 
Magic Mineral personified the humble function of fire resistance through a 
noble figure that appeared to manage and defy the elements. But to think of 
the mural only in terms of its content fails, I think, to appreciate how Meiére's 
bold combination of flowing lines and modern materials encourages the viewer 
to imagine the mineral’s role in building the ‘World of Tomorrow’. Transient 
as it was, Meiére's work exemplifies a cultural response excited by asbestos's 
utopian, world-building possibilities." 

Still, overt declarations about asbestos’s transformative potential are gen- 
erally outnumbered by those that demurely mention it in passing, to assure 
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without undue emphasis. Calling attention to the manner in which modernism 
takes asbestos for granted helps us to appreciate the manner in which asbestos, 
for all its regulations, scares and ‘public awareness’, continues to be taken for 
granted in the present. Objects that pose possible or actual future risk, from 
carbon nanotubes and glyphosphate to opioids and AI in healthcare, are often 
described as ‘the next asbestos’. But, apart from a short précis about asbestos’s 
dangers, little information is given as to why such an association is necessary 
or useful. Always the source of the metaphor, never its target, asbestos remains, 
even when in plain sight, a matter of received wisdom. 

As a preliminary step, I need to establish how such wisdom comes to be 
received. To do this, I identify a corpus of literary works — some traditionally 
‘modernist’, others ‘proletarian’, still others in the catch-all category of ‘genre 
fiction’ - stretching across the twentieth century, that, through use or mention, 
can help us understand asbestos's ‘meaning’. These works show how, for all 
our changing awareness about what it does, the methods used to represent 
asbestos's problems remain deeply indebted to early twentieth-century efforts 
to advertise it. Such formal concerns are not simply a matter of rarefied literary 
discourse; they determine how activists agitate for action, how doctors inform 
their patients, how lawyers advocate for their clients, and how policy mak- 
ers determine when a site is ‘rehabilitated’. This continued reliance on tech- 
niques used by the industry to sell its products may constitute an impediment 
to thinking about asbestos in the future, beyond bans, remediation and medical 
interventions. But it also helps us track asbestos as a commodity on the world 
market, extracted to resolve particular problems in machinofactured capital- 
ism, and subject to the laws of exchange. 

Transnational traffic inaugurated and sustained the supply-demand, 
production-consumption cycles that made asbestos endemic in the built envi- 
ronment, as the material passed from mines in Canada, Russia and South 
Africa, through production centres in Australia, mainland Europe, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, to its general, if uneven, distribution across 
the Global North and Global South." In this light, the asbestos mine expands 
from being ‘a discrete sociotechnical object’ to become what Martín Arboleda 
calls ‘a dense network of territorial infrastructures and spatial technologies 
vastly dispersed across space.’'* For Arboleda, the result is the planetary mine. 
In finessing this concept, first advanced by Mazen Labban, Martín Arboleda 
argues that the planetary mine produces relative surplus value at the world 
scale, with national economies taken as its alliquot parts (6). For Arboleda, 
the planetary mine emerges not simply through the long durée of resource 
imperialism explained in the work of Immanuel Wallerstein, Giovanni Arrighi 
and Stephen Bunker and Paul Ciccantell, but the accompanying revolutions in 
technology (Lewis Mumford) and logistics (Deborah Cowen).? Nineteenth- 
century technological developments in machinofacturing made fire-retardants, 
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like asbestos, absolutely essential for insulating large machinery, the factories 
that housed them, and the surrounding housing estates. The global asbestos 
industry was built on the planetary mine. Profits depended upon disaggregated 
labour, vertical integration across national borders, and cartelism. Even the 
process by which asbestos companies divested themselves of responsibility for 
asbestos torts, through the creation of shell relief funds and the transfer of 
assets offshore, resonates with a much bigger story about the division of indus- 
trial and financial capital in Europe and North America in the latter half of the 
twentieth century, as the former was redirected to Asia and the Global South 
and the latter was increasingly deregulated in the Global North. 

There is a rich tradition in thinking about how literature can bear witness 
to these effects. The Warwick Research Collective, for instance, imagines the 
intersection between ‘a single but radically uneven world-system; a singular 
modernity, combined and uneven; and a literature that variously registers this 
combined unevenness in both its form and its content to reveal itself as, prop- 
erly speaking, world-literature.'^ Here literature ‘registers’ the impacts of a 
capitalist modernity, scaled up to account for interactions between geographi- 
cally distinct polities. By concentrating, in particular, on asbestos, I show how 
a planetary literature, when responding to the planetary mine, may help to 
render ‘visible how human bodies become possessed (and often obliterated by 
uncanny forces and nonhuman objects become animated with powers over 
life and death.’'’ ‘Crucially,’ writes Arboleda, ‘the shift from the global to the 
planetary is also understood as a stepping stone towards novel formations of 
collective consciousness and of collective agency’ (16). In this regard, asbestos 
is not simply one example amongst others; it already offers a clear model for 
novel formations of collectivity. Of all the substances that have proliferated 
through this combination of system, modernity and literature, asbestos has 
generated perhaps the richest, most detailed scholarship on generalised harm, 
the most comprehensive judicial remedies for these harms, and, perhaps most 
importantly, the strongest combination of grassroots and legislative activism. 
International asbestos activism has produced an exemplary site of community 
development that could provide a model for transnational praxis, from climate 
change to forced mass migration, pandemics to plastic pollution. As yet, how- 
ever, there is no comprehensive, critical account of cultural texts responding to 
asbestos. This book aims to offer such an account. 

But even when framed by asbestos’s extra-literary concerns, literature 
helps us do some important, if undervalued, concept work. The book begins 
by showing how these assumptions are encoded in the very genres that seem 
most appropriate to telling the asbestos story: the utopia and the dystopia; or 
the mystery, crime novel and horror story. These genres establish a socially 
accepted understanding of asbestos, which shapes more experimental writing 
about asbestos, during and after modernism. Experimentalism helps to reframe 
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my assumptions about asbestos, but I must be wary of the epistemic virtue 
it claims. To offset the claim such writing is ‘valuable’ simply because it is 
epistemically interesting, I consider how it might transform our understanding 
of asbestos’s movement across the world market, from the mine to the factory, 
into the built environment, and then to the dump. Although all texts partake 
in codes and traditions that help us to identify them, reflexively, with genres, 
many, if not all, develop some minimal difference that marks them as singular 
and devised for some particular purpose. By dividing these texts according to 
generic structure, experimental poetics and proletarian outlook, I make dis- 
tinctions meant to be usefully heuristic, rather than necessary, exclusive and 
essential. In many cases, the texts transcend these categories, but the catego- 
ries themselves afford opportunities for learning. Genre teaches me about the 
assumptions that shape my understanding, experimentalism helps me to chal- 
lenge these assumptions, and more politically motivated literature can direct 
my attention to new forms of resolution. 

Before I begin these framing analyses, however, I want to bring together mod- 
ernism and asbestos to show they can be of mutual interest. In this introduction, 
I follow some asbestos objects in modernist texts, to evidence the presence of 
asbestos to the modernists and to explain their textual interpretation to asbestos 
scholars. Following these objects, or, more precisely, their function as metaphors, 
establishes a much larger semantic set of assumptions about asbestos than their 
isolated appearance might suggest. Metaphors are not simply substitutes for 
other words, they are referents that can change our entire understanding of a 
sentence or paragraph: a metaphor can establish a ‘new semantic pertinence’ 
that helps to ‘redescribe reality’.*? When asbestos is used as a metaphor for new 
forms of reliance in modernist literature or for new threats today, it redescribes 
the reality in which it is embedded. Unearthing the narrative context for these 
metaphors might help to make sense of asbestos's strange temporalities: its slow 
development over geological epochs, its long latency in the body, the illnesses 
it causes. Accordingly, I draw on Paul Ricoeur's work on metaphor, time and 
narrative not simply to address the new semantic pertinences of asbestos meta- 
phors, but to explain how narrative may order asbestos's temporalities. His 
related notions of prefiguration, configuration and refiguration have the added 
benefit of explaining, in the loosest sense, the processes that define the book's 
three sections: genres prefigure our understanding of what asbestos is and does; 
experimental literature configures these understandings in new ways; politicised 
literature refigures these understandings to particular extra-literary ends.*' This 
work finds its relevance in the ongoing contamination of our environment by 
asbestos products, and the ongoing burden of disease faced by many, many 
people. I relate these discussions of asbestos in modernism to its legacy in the 
present. At the same time, I want to frame these formal concerns by addressing 
the racial, gendered and classed assumptions that obtain in the small, but not 
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unimportant role asbestos plays in the history and philosophy of western science 
and modernity. So, through a reading of Buster Keaton’s The Paleface (1922), I 
consider how knowledge and ignorance play against each other when thinking 
of asbestos as, in the words of Bruno Latour, ‘the last modernist object’. In fol- 
lowing the presence of asbestos in modernism through to these consequences, I 
prefigure the book to come. 


MODERNISM'S INFRASTRUCTURES 


When asbestos appears in modernist literature, it is primarily there to be relied 
upon. In other words, it fits within a material and metaphoric infrastructure. To 
understand asbestos as a material of infrastructure, I follow the lead of David 
Trotter, in his work on Bakelite and vulcanised rubber, and Mimi Sheller, in her 
examination of aluminium, in considering how asbestos, like the other new 
materials of modernism, fits into a physical network of exchange across lines 
of combined and uneven development, in an emotional network, that translates 
their appearance into affective states like anxiety, hope and insecurity, and in 
a temporal network, that observes how these spatial and emotional networks 
shift and change over time, in relation to political, social, and economic pres- 
sures.” Like most infrastructures, these networks are easiest to identify as and 
when they fall apart or begin to break down.” But certain objects can be shown 
to exemplify the network, even in peak working order. One such object in mod- 
ernism's cultural life was the asbestos curtain. 

The asbestos curtain was a safety curtain, mandatory in theatres, that was 
raised at the beginning of a performance and lowered at its end. By virtue of 
its ubiquity, the asbestos curtain infiltrated the metaphoric language of liter- 
ary modernism, where it served to signal beginnings and endings. Thus, the 
asbestos curtain presents an exemplary point of intersection between asbestos's 
material and cultural histories, as mundane reality becomes figurative device. 
As a metaphor, it is primarily associated with marking a narrative terminus. 
It therefore also limns this book's concern with meaning, time, and narrative: 
namely, how narratives about asbestos, explicitly or implicitly, help me come 
to terms with the strain the material puts on my relations with time. ‘With nar- 
rative,’ Ricoeur writes, ‘the semantic innovation lies in the inventing of another 
work of synthesis — a plot. By means of the plot, goals, causes and chance are 
brought together within the temporal unity of a whole and complete action."* 
By a process of ‘grasping together’, narrative refigures multiple scattered events 
into a whole and complete story. In what follows, I ‘grasp together’ the histori- 
cal and metaphorical use of the asbestos curtain to illustrate and explain both 
asbestos’s place in modernism’s infrastructure and, in parallel, time’s relation 
to narrative. 

The relation between the asbestos curtain metaphor, time, and narrative 
can be found in a letter by the Imagist poet H. D. [Hilda Doolittle] to Havelock 
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Ellis, dated 30 August [1933]: ‘I am glad now to feel an “asbestos” curtain 
drop between certain phases of me and my past.’ The metaphor describes the 
outcome of H. D.’s analysis with Freud. The same image appears in Advent 
(1956), the notebook she kept during her analysis: ‘an asbestos curtain had 
dropped between me and my past, my not-so-far-past bitter severance from 
love and friendship.” Here, the curtain presents a physical, spatial image of 
division to describe the more complex, temporal process of psychic compart- 
mentalisation. It translates the ‘asbestos curtain’ to the realm of psychoanaly- 
sis. Far from marking the juxtaposition of asbestos and curtain as strange, 
H. D.’s scare quotes refer to the tendency to label such curtains ‘Asbestos’ in 
the theatres where they were to be found. H. D. relies on the image being itself 
pedestrian enough not to intrude on her reader’s understanding of her insula- 
tion from ‘psychic death’. Finding the right words to describe asbestos and 
its effects is difficult, not least because asbestos is being used as a metaphoric 
source to describe other things. 

H. D.’s metaphor demands a fuller history of the asbestos curtain. Intro- 
duced as a device to separate the stage, and its lights, from the plush (and 
flammable) furnishings of the auditorium, the asbestos curtain began to replace 
existing safety curtains in the 1870s.” In 1897, Edwin O. Sachs documented 
more than 10,000 deaths by theatre fires worldwide in the preceding century, 
largely as a result of stage fires, caused by lighting requirements, that spread 
to the auditorium.?* There was, therefore, a pressing need for a non-flammable 
barrier that could divide the two: the asbestos curtain, which separated the 
theatre's audience from the stage. Such was the hubris offered by its protection 
that Chicago's Iroquois Theatre billed itself as ‘Absolutely Fireproof’ before 
suffering the deadliest single-building fire in US history (at least 602 fatalities). 
It was determined that the fire was, in part, due to poor maintenance of the 
curtain, which failed to drop fully when the fire broke out, and to the poor 
quality of the curtain itself, which, made mainly from wood pulp mixed with 
asbestos, was ‘of no value in a fire’. This failure, far from curtailing the fortunes 
of the asbestos curtain, led to its institution in building and fire codes. By 1909, 
legislation in most US cities mandated that this curtain be made from asbestos. 

When I focus on the structural elements of this story, I can use it to explain 
how narrative works. The casual introduction of the asbestos curtain leads to 
its haphazard use, culminating in catastrophe. The aftermath of this catastro- 
phe, the anagnorisis or moment of realisation that permits narrative resolution, 
is the codification of the asbestos curtain as a fixed feature of modernism's 
built environment. The reader is pushed towards a (inevitable) teleology that 
sees the curtain reign victorious, even as the tragedy immerses them in the acci- 
dental and the contingent. What gives this narrative its force, Ricoeur might 
argue, is its reliance on plot: not only do events follow on from each other, but 
they affect each other (through cause-and-effect) and may be divided into a 
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recognisable beginning, middle and end. Haphazard general use is interrupted 
by the fire (crisis), which causes a tightening of regulations. This progression, 
which Ricoeur takes from Aristotle’s notion of muthos (emplotment), empha- 
sises itself as a single dramatic action. But, insofar as this action must be repre- 
sented, it demands a mimetic action (‘the imitation or representation of action’ 
and ‘the organization of the events’). This action is not just the action repre- 
sented within the work (its configuration, or what Ricoeur will call ‘mimesis,’). 
It includes the presumption that both storyteller and her audience have the 
narrative competence to identify the structural, symbolic and temporal fea- 
tures of the work and its represented actions (its prefiguration, or ‘mimesis,’). 
For narrative action to be represented, I must apprehend that actions have 
goals and ethical implications, and that they are shaped by my experience of 
time. Further, the work must be received by a spectator or reader, which allows 
its represented actions to be understood in relation to time, their place in the 
world and their significance (its refiguration, or ‘mimesis,’). The contents of the 
work, its production and its reception each rely on their own mimetic actions, 
which must be thought of as interdependent on one another. 

The asbestos curtain was an important material and metaphoric object in 
modernist culture, but it can also illustrate Ricoeur's thoughts on narrative. 
Since it marked the beginning and the end of every cinematic or theatrical 
performance, the curtain separates three distinct periods that map onto the 
standard division of the performance's time into before (prefiguration), during 
(configuration) and after (refiguration). My anticipation of the performance to 
come, like my memory of the performance just seen, is as much a part of the 
overall action as my attention to the performance itself. This, my experience of 
time, is anchored to the movements of the asbestos curtain, which announces 
the material breaks or puncta in that experience. 

The history of the asbestos curtain serves as preamble to a further narra- 
tive that follows it through modernism's literary canon. Its prosaic importance 
is indicated by the givenness with which these texts use it, without dreaming 
it might need further explanation. In a human-interest story on a fireman, 
Djuna Barnes imagines him spending his evenings 'supervising the rising of 
the asbestos curtain of the last act.’” As befits the vox-pop-profile nature of 
her piece, Barnes marginalises the excitement of the theatrical production to 
emphasise the necessary, repetitive functionalism of Michael Quinn's work 
as a fire warden, overseeing the curtain as a feature of fire safety. Barnes’s 
actual curtain serves to remind us of cultural modernism's reliance on emerg- 
ing forms of materiality, and that the sources of these metaphors were real 
objects, whose initial phase of marvel were quickly dampened by the expecta- 
tions of habit. 

Most metaphoric asbestos curtains in modernist literature target associa- 
tions with the end of performances. In Lawrence Durrell's Tbe Black Book 
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(1938), the quasi-autobiographical protagonist, Lawrence Lucifer, reminisces 
on his sexual exploits with the prostitute, Hilda, by imagining their coupling 
as a theological-theatrical performance. Durrell extends the metaphor by refer- 
ring to a non-existent audience (‘it was a wonderful house tonight’), whose 
approval warrants ‘seven calls before the curtain’ before ‘the curtain slips 
down giddily, bearing one apocalyptic word: Asbestos." Asbestos, Greek for 
inextinguishable, perhaps also implies a heat of passion absent from Durrell’s 
description of the sex itself. Qualifying the word as apocalyptic (Greek for 
‘revelation’) suggests it uncovers what the curtain so decorously attempts to 
disguise: that sex with Hilda, even evocations of Hilda as the Virgin Mary, do 
not slow the relentless narcissism that characterises Lucifer’s narrative voice. 

e. e. cummings also uses the asbestos curtain to disclose sexual practices 
it is meant to censor. In his memoir, The Enormous Room (1922), cummings 
discretely turns his gaze away from the sexual exploits of his fellow prisoners 
by invoking this physical feature of the theatre: ‘Now let the curtain fall, and 
the reader be satisfied with the significant word “Asbestos” which is part of all 
first-rate performances." Ostensibly a factual account of cummings's intern- 
ment at La Ferté Macé in 1917 for anti-war behaviour, contemporary reviewers 
qualified their praise for The Enormous Room by regretting ‘its crudities’.** It 
presented a ‘calculated indecency’ that might be seen to be a feature of Mod- 
ernist texts more generally.? Drawing down the asbestos curtain, then, signals 
a metaphoric self-censorship against even more graphic descriptions. In a text, 
however, that, as Hazel Hutchison has argued, ‘presents the struggle for self- 
expression and freedom of conscience [...] as the real war within the war’, 
both curtain and signal become part of a performance: a wink acknowledg- 
ing that activities have been covered over, which should have been eliminated 
entirely.** For cummings, the asbestos curtain presented the distinction between 
what one can say, and what one can't, to highlight the latter. 

For Durrell and cummings, the asbestos curtain marks a divergence between 
narration (the act of telling the story or utterance) and narrative (the story 
being told or statement). In both novels, the curtain punctures a realist narra- 
tive with an allegorical turn, since it is substituted for more graphic descriptions 
of sexual acts. The asbestos curtain acts simultaneously as censoring device and 
as marker outlining, more or less explicitly, what is being censored. In acting 
for both, however, the curtain implicitly stands for the time each takes to be 
completed: therefore, it sutures together the times of narration and narrative. 
The result is what Ricoeur calls 


a three-tiered scheme: utterance-statement-world of the text, to which 
correspond a time of narrating, a narrated time, and a fictive experi- 
ence of time projected by the conjunction/disjunction between the time 
it takes to narrate and narrated time.? 
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When Durrell’s ‘apocalyptic’ and cummings’s ‘Now’ signal an intrusion of the 
narrator that splits narration from narrative, they rely on the curtain to stand 
in for this divergence: a reliance that reinforces the curtain’s role as a marker 
of time. 

It still marks time in Elizabeth Bowen’s final novel, Eva Trout; or Changing 
Scenes (1968). Here, the asbestos curtain signals the end of Eva’s time at the 
‘experimentary’ castle school, after her roommate Elsinore attempts suicide: 
‘With the coming-into-the-room of Elsinore’s mother, all here ended. From that 
instant, down came oblivion — asbestos curtain. Whether Elsinore died or lived 
no one told Eva.’*® Again, the asbestos curtain announces a moment of tran- 
sition. It censors what the baffled, inarticulate Eva knows, or knows to ask, 
peremptorily foreclosing both the narrative about the school experience and 
any questions it might have caused. The difficult questions that might be asked 
about Elsinore are dismissed; like death itself, the episode concludes pre-emp- 
tively, without plot resolution and in ‘oblivion’. And yet, Bowen gives us an 
asbestos curtain to mark that it has ended, however unsatisfying that end might 
be. Ending doesn’t just happen, as a teleology might imply; it is marked, staged 
or otherwise performed. As in H. D., Durrell and cummings, the asbestos cur- 
tain functions as a cordon sanitaire, separating the consequences of events in 
the narrative from their prosaic narration. It functions as a liminal marker that 
discloses those same occlusions it is meant to obstruct from view. 

When modernist writers call on a tradition of theatre-going that accepts 
the asbestos curtain as the physical end of a performance, they use this tradi- 
tion to disrupt the reader’s expectations about how the scene will unfold. The 
scene ends, and yet it goes on. The consequence is a radical foreclosing of the 
future: not, as was usual in the nineteenth-century novel, with a death, a mar- 
riage or an inheritance, but as the announcement that a narrative arc has been 
abandoned to ‘oblivion’, a death, in other words, to narration. Historically, the 
asbestos curtain offered modernist writers a metaphoric source that allowed 
them to draw moral or temporal lines, marking moments of transition in their 
works. Crucially, it also highlighted the drawing of lines as a narrative ges- 
ture, self-reflexively incorporating the physical curtain to relate the plot to ‘all 
first-rate performances’. Since the asbestos curtain marked the beginning and 
end of performances, it materialises the boundaries of Ricoeur’s three mimetic 
divisions: the configuration of the work itself or what Ricoeur calls mimesis,, 
as separated from the prefiguration of narrative (mimesis,) and its refigura- 
tion (mimesis,) through reception. The different permutations of the asbestos 
curtain mentioned above serve as fitting examples of a material object absorbed 
into a cultural imaginary. They demonstrate asbestos’s unacknowledged pres- 
ence as an infrastructure of modernism. Tellingly, these examples all make use 
of the asbestos curtain as the source, rather than target, of their metaphoric 
conceit: they rely on their reader knowing what an asbestos curtain is, in order 
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to concretise more complicated arguments about censorship, memory and nar- 
rative. 

The use of asbestos curtains, even as a metaphoric source, provokes thoughts 
about their discursive meaning, even if, perhaps especially if, that meaning is 
assumed to be fixed and stable. It blurs material history into cultural history. 
It introduces a concern with time and narrative that will prove very useful in 
the chapters to come. But, thought textually, the asbestos curtain also fore- 
grounds a narrative will-not-to-know. Its intrusion marks a conscious refusal 
to elaborate on a scene, effectively disqualifying any narrative resolution. The 
result is a sticking point; even as I continue to read, I return to these moments 
as unresolved and irresolvable. 


ENTANGLEMENTS 


By now, I can say that modernism’s relationship with asbestos is more signifi- 
cant than its absorption into the infrastructure might suggest. I argued that, in 
its curtain form, it played a metaphoric role in describing time and narrative. 
But these casual observations gain their real significance only in retrospect, 
as knowledge about what asbestos does becomes general. Moreover, where 
asbestos in modernist texts plays the role of the ordinary object, more recent 
writing about asbestos, literary and theoretical, draws on modernist techniques 
to highlight asbestos’s resistance to ordinary description. Or, to adapt Dora 
Zhang’s discussion of Henry James, when ordinary description encounters 
asbestos, it becomes ‘about something other than how things look [. . .] but 
it is quite specific with respect to qualities and effects." After all, the distor- 
tions of time and space now associated with asbestos fibres and their attendant 
diseases — its microscopic scale; the long latency periods — lend themselves to 
consciously experimental writing, which seeks, like Zhang’s James, ‘to imagine 
what it is like to feel an atmosphere.’ 

For Montana-based nature writer, Rick Bass, the story of asbestos ‘is a big 
story comprised of millions of tiny parts. It defies structure. It drifts along the 
breeze, settles and lands where it may."? This accounts for Bass’s structural 
choices in ‘With Every Great Breath: Living and Dying in Lincoln Country’, his 
essay about asbestos contamination at the vermiculite mine in Libby, Montana, 
the alleged cover-up by the mine’s owner, W. R. Grace & Co., and its eventual 
acknowledgement as a public health disaster by the Environmental Protection 
Agency.” Told as a series of vignettes, anecdotes, observations and accounts, 
ranging in length from a paragraph to a few pages, the essay imagines itself 
‘identifying safe paths and sealing over old wounds’, ‘just as the scar tissue in 
a body seeks to isolate an infection, attempts to seal the pustulous wound’.” It 
exemplifies ‘the rhetoric of exposure’ that Steve Schwarze identifies in earlier 
responses to Libby: a rhetoric that juxtaposes evidence credited with different 
epistemic value — personal experience, scientific studies, official press releases 
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— to overcome ‘uncertainty about material conditions and relationships and 
inertia on the part of institutions responsible for investigating and addressing 
those conditions." Juxtaposition brings together competing temporalities in 
Bass’s essay: the risks to his own life, the illnesses in his neighbours and his dog, 
the culpability of the corporations, and the fibres’ effect. Although Bass claims 
the story of asbestos defies structure, the vignette offers him a form that simul- 
taneously isolates its *millions of tiny parts', even as it grasps these together 
through juxtaposition. But what matters, Bass decides, is not the number of 
people affected at Libby, but ‘the fact that our story is new and use-able by 
others’.** This rhetoric motivates public action about the specific concern, and 
about comparable concerns in the future. 

When describing the forms of uncertainty and inertia that emerge with 
comparable asbestos contaminations in Northern Italy's Balangero Mine and 
the Eternit factory at Casale Monferrato, the Sào Félix mine in Bahia or the 
Jeffrey Mine next to Asbestos, Quebec, cultural critics and anthropologists like 
Serenella Iovino, Agata Mazzeo, Sasha Litvintseva and Enrico Cesaretti turn to 
Rob Nixon's work on ‘slow violence’: ‘a violence’, Nixon explains, ‘that occurs 
gradually and out of sight, a violence of delayed destruction that is dispersed 
across time and space, an attritional violence that is typically not viewed as 
violence at all.’*? The slow violence of asbestos is measured, first and fore- 
most, in the long latencies of diseases like mesothelioma. Iovino, Litvintseva 
and Cesaretti agree that asbestos diseases open up pathways for understand- 
ing asbestos's other forms of slow violence, which they characterise as a series 
of ‘intra-actions’ (Iovino), ‘haptics’ (Litvintseva) or ‘entanglements’ (Cesaretti) 
that connect fibre to flesh on a cellular level, exposure to illness on a personal 
level, and contamination to communities on a historical level." Asbestos's rate 
of change, measured in geological epochs, jibes against the moment needed by 
a breath to bring the fibre into the body, while, between them, the decades it 
takes a fibre to generate mutations in a human cell spar with the months or 
years these cells then take to kill you. 

The three critics find inspiration in Feminist New Materialism: in particular, 
Karen Barad’s ‘entanglement’, which suggests ‘individuals emerge through and 
as part of their entangled intra-relating’, and Stacy Alaimo’s ‘trans-corporeality’, 
in which ‘the human is always intermeshed with the more-than-human world'.* 
The human and the more-than-human, too often thought of as distinct entities, 
are intimately related and ethically intertwined. Still, this relationality risks leav- 
ing something out. *[R]ather than focus on an ethics based on relationality and 
entanglement,’ Eva Haifa Giraud wonders whether ‘it is important to more fully 
flesh out an ethics of exclusion, which pays attention to the entities, practices, 
and ways of being that are foreclosed when other entangled realities are material- 
ized?" ^5 Or, as Giraud and others have argued elsewhere, as interesting as Barad 
is on entanglement, too little attention is paid to her work on ‘agential cuts’: the 
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determinate boundaries that apparatuses produce, and which are necessary for 
turning phenomena (the ontologically inseparable intra-agents of entanglement) 
into meaningful objects of knowledge.“ Asbestos, after all, was once thought of 
as a substance that could produce boundaries, freeing us from touch or attach- 
ment. This irony needs to be remembered, to appreciate fully why it was that 
people came to invest time and life in its production. 

At the same time that asbestos performs agential cuts, it is clear that attempts 
to trace ‘the alliances through which stone’s long temporality enmeshes with 
human story’ become more fraught when those alliances kill.** The lithic alli- 
ance may register human ephemerality in the vertiginous terms of the geologic, 
but it renders some humans more ephemeral than others. Here, Mazzeo offers 
a more complex account of how people come to terms with time. Mazzeo, 
an anthropologist working with Brazilian anti-asbestos activists, uses ‘time’ to 
elaborate on ‘the lack of synchronicity between asbestos mining, human and 
environmental temporalities, and the Brazilian anti-asbestos activists’ practices 
and narratives.” Her attention remains on the human. This reminds us of the 
tension in the relation between the more-than-human focus of New Material- 
ism and Nixon’s slow violence, which, after all, Nixon developed to articulate 
an ‘environmentalism of the poor’. Not parsing this tension risks recapitulat- 
ing precisely the problem Nixon and, before him, Johan Galtung sought to 
diagnose with ‘slow’ and ‘structural violence’ respectively: when multi-species 
being is invoked, at the expense of the human, it is usually the poor who are 
excluded first. In structural violence, Galtung ‘sought to foreground the vast 
structures that can give rise to acts of personal violence and constitute forms 
of violence in and of themselves’.*° For Nixon, slow violence elaborates on the 
stasis of structural violence ‘to foreground questions of time, movement, and 
change, however gradual’ (11). Expanding on the static determinism of struc- 
tural violence, slow violence projects itself from the past through the present 
into the future, but it is measured, mainly, through its effects on communities, 
and in the writings of people trying to make those effects more visible. 

If witnessing slow violence offers a nuanced understanding of asbestos’s 
effects on human communities, it is not, in and of itself, sufficient. Slow violence 
could be, and was, used by the asbestos industry to justify inaction. In a memo, 
the Johns-Manville medical officer at Asbestos, Kenneth Smith, would note of 
the 708 workers he surveyed in 1948: 


It must be remembered that although these men have the X-ray evidence 
of asbestosis, they are working today and definitely are not disabled 
from asbestosis. They have not been told of this diagnosis for it is felt 
that as long as the man feels well, is happy at home and work, and 
his physical condition remains good, nothing should be said. When he 
becomes disabled and sick, then the diagnosis should be made and the 
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claim submitted by the Company. The fibrosis of the disease is irrevers- 
ible and permanent so that eventually compensation will be paid to each 
of these men. But as long as the man is not disabled it is felt that he 
should not be told of his condition so that he can live and work in peace 
and that the Company can benefit from his many years of experience. 
Should the man be told of his condition today there is a very definite pos- 
sibility that he would become mentally and physically ill, simply through 
the knowledge that he has asbestosis.^' 


Smith is aware that asbestosis is a slowly violent, disabling disease; he is also 
concerned, sincerely I must imagine, that anxieties may provoke their own ill- 
nesses. In contrasting asbestosis to the ‘possibility’ of becoming ‘physically ill’, 
his document is certainly cynical. But it also shows how slow violence can, 
and has, been used against its own activist ambitions, for the ‘peace’ of the 
worker and the ‘benefit’ of the Company. Its concern with feeling well, happy 
and good trades on something like Lauren Berlant’s ‘cruel optimism’, a desire 
that obstructs people’s flourishing. In its visceral ordinariness, cruel optimism 
represents a zone ‘where life building and the attrition of human life are indis- 
tinguishable'.? Paralleling Rob Nixon’s ‘slow violence’, Berlant identifies these 
zones with ‘slow death’ ‘the physical wearing out of a population in a way 
that points to its deterioration as a defining condition of its experience and 
historical existence’ (95). Indeed, awareness of asbestos’s role in the creation 
of conditions of ‘slow death’ is almost exactly coincident with Nixon and 
Berlant’s tendency to focus on ‘the present’ of late capitalism, from the 1960s 
and 1970s onward. 

Both Berlant and Nixon insist that they describe conditions of violence and 
attrition that rely upon ‘ordinariness’ to become invisible. The processes of 
slow violence and slow death depend upon tenacious fantasies: misrecognitions 
involved in ‘seeing selves and worlds as continuous’, whether motivated by 
profit or other attachments (122). These fantasies cover up the effects of slow 
violence and slow death, while motivating people to keep these effects covered 
up. We only see this violence, they suggest, when we look at it twice: the first 
time, for how it appears, and the second, for how it really is. This double look 
invests my first impressions of the ordinary with a catalogue of horrific effects. 
The asbestos curtain presents just such an ordinary image. Suddenly, its glib 
associations with apocalypse and closure take on frightening and oppressive 
connotations. My sense of it is destabilised as I anticipate future consequences 
for those unsuspecting theatre workers who might have been exposed, on the 
basis of my memories of other victims of exposure. 

On the basis of my discussion of ‘slow violence’ and ‘slow death’ I can 
return to Ricoeur’s preoccupation with time and narrative with a better sense 
of its consequences for history. In other words, the cultural history of asbestos 
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combines with the formal dimensions of Ricoeur’s argument to create a mate- 
rialist poetics.” Ricoeur, remember, brings together the ‘completeness’ and 
‘wholeness’ of plot to its discordant counterpart, temporality: 


the world unfolded by every narrative work is always a temporal world 
[. . .] time becomes human time to the extent that it is organized after 
the manner of a narrative; narrative, in turn, is meaningful to the extent 
that it portrays the features of temporal experience." 


Ricoeur’s gambit is that Aristotle, in order to preserve the concordance of plot, 
forgets time in his Poetics, while Augustine, Ricoeur’s other point of departure, 
provides a reciprocal aporia when he insists on the discordance of time, at the 
expense of plot, in his Confessions. In keeping with his hermeneutic method, 
Ricoeur uses this circularity as the starting point for establishing how time and 
narrative become mutually constitutive: my desire for the concordance offered 
by narrative remains in tense relation with the discordance provoked by my 
experience of time passing. This insight suggests that narrative might recuperate 
the alien time scales of asbestos itself for narrative, but, more importantly, it 
does so for the experience of asbestos-related disease. Indeed, narrative medi- 
cine might be said to rest upon this basic assumption: narratives provide solace 
(‘concordance’) after an illness upsets my normal experience of time passing 
(‘discordance’).** 

Whether apprehending the effects of slow violence and slow death or 
simply addressing the metaphor of the asbestos curtain, I need to bring 
my appreciation of phenomenological temporality (past, present, future) 
together with a more standard progression of linear or cosmological time 
(before, during, after) to form a third, ‘historical’ or ‘narrative’ time. Like the 
clock that determines the play’s duration or the calendar its assignation, the 
asbestos curtain does not simply define different periods in the production; it 
sutures my experience of the production to physical markers of time passing: 
my expectation before the curtain is raised, my attention when it is raised, 
and my memory after it falls. To address this in greater detail, I turn, with 
Ricoeur, to Augustine. 

When Augustine describes the human experience of time, he suggests it is 
best understood as a threefold present: the present of past things, or memory, 
the present of present things, or attention, and the present of future things, or 
expectation.” Whereas cosmological time measures itself against the move- 
ment of material things, like the sun, temporality is time as experienced by 
human subjects, who, locked as they are in an unfolding present, must experi- 
ence both the past and the future as mediated through this present. By recasting 
temporality into a threefold present, Augustine raises the possibility of think- 
ing about time experience as a set of actions, wherein I attend to a present in 
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negotiation with an expectation of that which is coming and a remembering 
of that which is past. Time’s extension relies on this distention of the soul 
(disentio animi) into the past or the future, a distention that will provoke 
time’s discordances. Whether I am impatient for the curtain to be raised, or 
distressed when it falls, my concern with the past and future disturb my sense 
of equanimity in the present. 

Speculations about the movements of cosmological time and the actions of 
temporality demand some stable point against which these dynamics might be 
measured. For Augustine, this limiting idea is eternity, not simply registered as 
God, but as that which is not, or outside, time. But this also provides a hinge that 
Ricoeur will use to introduce what is absent from Augustine’s speculation about 
time: narrative emplotment. If the temporality of illness causes discordances 
through a distension of the soul, narrative provides a concordance through its 
engagement of a plot. Behind the internal discordances of the plot that impel me 
towards its telos, resolution or conclusion, lies narrative’s concordant security: 
like Augustine’s eternity, the narrative presupposes the story is already finished, 
the page is written, the world is complete. My experience of temporality as the 
plot unfolds relies upon an expectation that this plot will resolve itself by the 
final page. Thus, as I read forwards, experiencing the within-time of the charac- 
ters as they try to make choices constrained by circumstance, I also understand 
the plot as an achronic structure that stabilises my sense of within-time with a 
completeness provided by its ‘sense of an ending’. Here Ricoeur finds, in narra- 
tive temporality’s complement, the concordance necessary to make sense of its 
discordance. 

Ricoeur’s argument clarifies the narrative purpose of apprehension in con- 
texts of slow violence and slow death. When I become ‘aware’ of the underlying 
violence of ordinary life, I am forced to distend my attention on the present into 
my memories of contiguous catastrophes, while extending these consequences, 
through anticipation, to future, as yet undiagnosed events. Meditating on the 
limits of his attempt to reconcile time and narrative, Ricoeur wonders whether 
narrative can ever truly come to terms with the forms of ‘deep temporality’ 
with which Nixon is concerned. Narrative can originate in the deep temporal- 
ity of within-time, proceeding in due course to the historical understanding 
offered by tradition, but can it reverse this direction, he wonders, moving from 
historical repetition back to phenomenological experience of time? Berlant 
would say it can't; that our means of coping must simply navigate the affec- 
tive disposition we adopt to history. Nixon finds more hope in the potential 
for communities who, in enacting political change, refigure our responses to 
the time of events. As I detail in my conclusion, I favour Nixon's optimism to 
Berlant's, since asbestos activism provides a compelling case study in the power 
of communities to enact change. But the substance itself has shifted our sense 
of the world in strange ways we may not see at first. After all, it is a measure of 
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asbestos’s psychosocial success that we no longer associate cinemas or theatres 
with the possibility of a fiery death. In this, asbestos proved itself a vanishing 
mediator, the means by which society transitioned from a pervasive fear about 
fire to a confidence about the built environment." Like most vanishing media- 
tors, it imperfectly erased itself when, task done, time came for it to disappear. 
Today, we bear the material costs for that imperfect vanishing act. 


STAGING IGNORANCE 


By now, I have established the stakes of this vanishing mediator for modernism 
and the present. What has been assumed, thus far, is the reflexive approach I 
have taken to cultural interpretation: a reflexivity that allows me to recuper- 
ate a past knowledge that, without being entirely aware of its consequences, 
cannot simply be dismissed as ignorant. This approach situates my study in a 
recent turn in modernist studies that encompasses notions as distinct as Aaron 
Jaffe’s ‘second modernism’, Paul K. Saint-Amour’s ‘subjunctive historicism’ 
and Elizabeth Outka’s ‘absent present’.°* Each finds a latent concern within 
modernism whose subsequent manifestations are explained and enriched by 
their juxtaposition with these hidden origins. Are these not simply cases of 
presentism, where the historical circumstances of today dictate searches of 
yesterday for a fictive cause? Not if we can identify in yesterday a prevailing 
cultural logic that signals this cause, argue Jaffe, Saint-Amour and Outka. 
For Jaffe, this is the logic of second modernity, when social concerns shifted 
from monitoring the distribution of wealth to the distribution of risk.?? Saint- 
Amour finds it in the sense of anticipatory catastrophe that accompanied the 
interwar's ‘real-time experience of remembering a past war while awaiting 
and theorizing a future one'.? Outka traces its effects in the miasmic atmo- 
spheres that surround silences about the 1918 influenza pandemic, nowhere 
spoken about but everywhere present.*' A comparable cultural logic emerges 
when the racialised narratives of technological advancement that characterise 
capitalist modernity intersect with a substance that, at first, exemplifies mod- 
ernist advancement, before becoming a signature of humanity's hubris. To 
illustrate this intersection, I turn to Buster Keaton’s The Paleface, a film that, 
despite, or perhaps because of, its racist use of redface and stereotype, and 
its occlusion of Indigenous subjectivities, exemplifies the assumptions bound 
up in asbestos use. 

In the film, an oil company tries to take over the land of a peaceful Native 
American ‘tribe’. Keaton, a naive lepidopterist, is caught in the midst of the 
escalating hostilities. Two scenes, in particular, turn on asbestos's properties 
as a fire-resistant fibre that can be woven into a fabric. Keaton, pursued by 
men in the tribe, finds his way to a log cabin. In the cabin, there is a roll of 
asbestos cloth, which Keaton, intuiting his eventual capture, sews into a set of 
underclothes. 
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Figure 0.1 Arriving in the Cabin 
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Figure 0.2 The Asbestos Roll 


Figure 0.3 Donning the Asbestos Suit 


After the men capture him, they try to burn him at the stake. As the ropes fall 
away, an unharmed Keaton steps out of the fire and nonchalantly lights a ciga- 
rette. The awestruck men immediately bow down before him. 

The film repeats what Daniel Heath Justice calls the ‘corrosive’ story of 
‘Indigenous deficiency’ by relying on the old, racist trope that peoples, coexist- 
ing in the same time and space, may be differentiated by their ‘stages of devel- 
opment' or the degree to which they have realised a (Western) modernity.? 
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Without discounting the film’s overt racism, an increased attentiveness to its 
use of asbestos helps to puncture the hubris of this trope. To understand why, 
I must reckon with the film’s use of asbestos as a gimmick, ‘an ambivalent 
judgment’, writes Sianne Ngai, ‘tied to a compromised form’.® For Ngai, 
gimmicks, from the word’s first appearance in 1926, are ‘overrated devices 
that strike us as working too little (labor-saving tricks) but also as working 
too hard (strained efforts to get our attention)’ (1). Keaton’s asbestos clothes 
are gimmicky because they short-circuit other, more reasonable methods of 
resolving his lepidopterist’s dilemma, while depending on a developed sense 
of what asbestos does. In this regard, they join a rich tradition of gimmickry 
that brought the substance to the attention of potential consumers: the comic 
book supervillains, Asbestos Lady and Asbestos Man, whose asbestos suits 
made them uniquely impervious antagonists for Fantastic Four member the 
Human Torch; asbestos cigarette filters, designed to protect against lung can- 
cer; a limited edition of Ray Bradbury’s Farenheit 451 bound in asbestos, to 
protect it against the book-burning censors described within. The degree to 
which I understand these examples as gimmicky or not reflects the position of 
judgment I occupy: gimmick ‘is what we say when we want to demonstrate 
that we, unlike others implicitly invoked or imagined in the same moment, 
are not buying into what a capitalist device is promising’ (5). If it ‘does not 
strike us as suspiciously over- or underperforming, we will not perceive it as a 
gimmick but as a neutral device’. Like the asbestos conceit, or, indeed, ‘every 
made thing in capitalism’, devices can turn into gimmicks at any moment, or 
vice versa. The judgment process that Ngai observes in the gimmick might 
well describe my retrospective understanding of mass-produced asbestos, not 
simply in villains, filters, book covers or underwear, but the entire history of 
its use. 

Obviously, asbestos was not, in the vast majority of cases, used as a gim- 
mick. Still, Ngai’s argument can help me to address asbestos through aesthetic 
modes of judgment, and this is valuable for three reasons. First, gimmickry is 
an aesthetically coded manner of seeing and judging objects that is produced 
by, rather than alongside, capitalism. Second, when people make use of the 
gimmick, they acknowledge its ambivalence but pursue it anyway because it 
helps them cope with capitalism’s depredations, especially those that capital- 
ism renders vulnerable through racial, gendered or classist differentiations. 
Finally, physical objects may drift in and out of its frame of reference, depend- 
ing on individual or historical circumstance. Gimmicks aren’t gimmicks all the 
time and forever. Even if I don’t see or judge asbestos to be a gimmick in all 
cases, it encodes forms of seeing and judging that are shaped by capitalism, 
forms that linger even as public understanding changes. The Paleface captures 
something of these lingering forms as they relate to asbestos, ignorance and 
capitalist modernity. 
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In the film, asbestos indexes a standard, if exaggerated, correspondence 
between twinned dialectics: knowledge-ignorance and civilisation-barbarity. 
Replicating the discursive soft power of Empire, the white male subject finds 
some asbestos, turns it into underwear, and thereby ensures that he is immune 
to fire. The foolish barbarians, ignorant of the fire-retardant qualities of asbes- 
tos, elevate the white subject to the position of minor godhead. As the film 
ages, however, so do responses to the material object, asbestos, that sits at its 
heart. Today’s viewers know something that Buster Keaton and his audience 
did not: asbestos has toxic qualities. I can map my own knowledge on to their 
ignorance, as a demonstration of scientific progress. 

How, then, does this change my relationship with those who came before? 
Does this make the people of the past my ‘barbarians’? One might well think 
so. Then I must sit with an uneasy speculation about the future, when my 
judgment about the audience is, in turn, judged, when I, laughing, am in turn 
laughed at. Such ironies are anticipated in the film itself. Between the scenes of 
Keaton sewing the asbestos and finally putting it on, the audience is presented 
with a short text: ‘Strictly fireproof — Asbestos BVDs’. 


Strictly fireproof— 


asbestos B. V. D's. 


Figure 0.4 Explanatory Intertitle 


For the film to make sense, it needs to make certain that the audience knows 
what, only two minutes later, they will be laughing at Native Americans for 
not knowing. The audience may laugh at the apparent ignorance of the Native 
Americans, but, whether they realise it or not, they are also laughing at them- 
selves, at their own implied need for a cue. 

The film imagines an epistemic break between the modern understanding 
of material cause and effect and a pre-modern reliance on magical thinking. 
The break is contingent on the knowledge it assumes of its audience. As a 
result, in each successive stage of its reception, the modern is recast as now, the 
pre-modern as the stage immediately preceding it. From the Native Americans 
watching Keaton within the film, to the 1922 audience, to the audience of 
2022, each audience treats its predecessor as ignorant. I laugh at the audience 
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of 1922 as they laughed at Keaton’s Native Americans. At the same time, the 
laughter that erupts from the modern in judgment over the pre-modern pre- 
sumes a knowledge of the present moment whose ignorance becomes apparent 
in the future. Here, the Native American response, grossly stereotyped as it is, 
proves the most sophisticated. Rather than taking asbestos to be an inert natu- 
ral phenomenon, whose social implications are measured only in its capacity to 
shock and awe, they attend to it as magical object, or, in other words, a concern 
coproduced by nature and society. 

Almost 100 years later, American comedies are still using the asbestos 
gimmick. In a 2018 episode of Schitt’s Creek, for instance, the long-suffering 
Jocelyn Schitt stages an asbestos festival to raise funds for her dilapidated 
town.” When the ignorant owner of the town, Moira Rose, offers to perform at 
the festival, the play she proposes is, in her words, ‘a tale of perseverance, much 
like your quest to bring asbestos back to the town.’ ‘We’re trying to get rid of 
the asbestos, Moira,’ replies an exasperated Jocelyn. Asbestos's significance has, 
by now, undergone a full inversion, from miraculous object to well-known con- 
taminant. Behind this change in content, however, I detect formal continuities: 
the reliance on a knowledgeable audience that understands this significance, the 
assumption that the position of ignorance is risible, even the subtle inclusion 
of the knowledge the audience is assumed to know (at the end of the episode, 
Moira will say, ‘nothing is colder than the chill I get when I think of the dan- 
gers of asbestos poisoning.’). The form of the asbestos joke still distinguishes 
between the ignorant and the knowledgeable. 

The subdued genealogy that runs from The Paleface to Schitt’s Creek depends 
upon a persistent formalism that maps across the knowledge divide, from the 
prior understanding that asbestos secured its users from enmeshment, entangle- 
ment and attachment to the subsequent understanding that it enmeshes, entangles 
and attaches. But if, like all art objects, The Paleface and Schitt’s Creek are both 
implicated in capitalism as commodities, The Paleface does at least entertain a 
reading wherein asbestos creates an epistemic crisis that mere knowledge won’t 
fix. Alternative readings are more difficult to spin from Schitt’s Creek, where the 
schema of knowledge and ignorance is fixed. When the former, however unin- 
tentionally, pushes the limits of its own epistemic position, it acquires an artistic 
autonomy that complicates its inexcusable racism. 

In arguing about the possibility of autonomous art objects after modern- 
ism, Nicholas Brown avoids differentiating art objects (The Paleface, in my 
example) from mere cultural products (Schitt’s Creek) by their implication in, 
or resistance to, capitalism.? Both are implicated. Rather, the object differ- 
entiates itself when it manages to push the formal limits previously set for it 
by genre or social expectation. Brown tries to resuscitate the possibility of an 
artistic autonomy as a matter of philosophical aesthetics. Earlier efforts by 
modernists and their critics had asserted the art object's autonomy by claiming 
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it was external to commodification. The materialist turn of the New Modern- 
ist studies has confirmed what earlier work on the institutions of modernism 
already knew: modernism’s intimate relation with commodification. Brown 
rescues the art object by separating its formal concerns from its position within 
a social commodity chain. Although art objects are commodities, they are not 
commodities like any other: their engagement with each other as part of a 
developing aesthetic tradition demands interpretation, which grants a meaning 
separable from mere market desire, and therefore implies an intentionality (i.e. 
autonomy) distinct from the conditions of their production. 

This replicates for aesthetics a similar claim made by Bruno Latour about 
modernism in its sociological sense, where the ‘fabulous dissonance’ in mod- 
ernist culture lies ‘between what modernists say (emancipation from all attach- 
ments!) and what they do (create ever-more attachments!).’*° ‘Modernism’, in 
Latour's reading, claims to attenuate the conditions of risk, while embroiling 
its subjects the more squarely within them. Based on Brown's argument, The 
Paleface might acquire an aesthetic autonomy, while still illustrating Latour's 
sociological concerns. The arguments open up parallel, semi-autonomous 
reflections on art and social life. Even so, I want to bear in mind that my 
response to asbestos is primarily a matter of making aesthetic judgments about 
a commodity in aesthetic and scientific texts. Indeed, it is insofar as asbestos 
serves as a hinge between the aesthetic, the scientific and the social that it 
concretises the concerns raised by Ngai apropos the gimmick, a nonaesthetic 
object determined through aesthetic modes of seeing and judging. The gim- 
mick ultimately undercuts Brown's argument about artistic autonomy, since it 
shows that aesthetic judgment, upon which he bases his distinction between 
formal innovation and mere marketing, may itself be compromised by its inti- 
mate relation to value, time and labour. But it complements his general sense 
that interpretation matters when making meaning. At the same time as these 
theoretical positions lend credence to the idea that asbestos can be understood 
aesthetically, this judgment must be reconciled with its distinctly nonaesthetic 
status as an object of science. 

To this end, I want to return to Latour and his seminal ‘anthropology 
of science', We Have Never Been Modern (1993). Principally an account of 
seventeenth-century science, which consolidated divisions between the human 
and the nonhuman, We Have Never Been Modern also invites us to think of 
the connections, up until now only hinted at, between modernism as a literary 
period and Western Modernity as reflexive sociological condition. We have, 
Latour argues, been blinded to the co-production of society with nature. When 
Robert Boyle and the Royal Society set down the first principles for the study 
of nature, they freed it from human influence by suggesting that observation 
might be made independent of any consideration of the observer. At the same 
time, Thomas Hobbes developed a method for studying society as characterised 
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by human conflicts and agreements that could be distinguished from nature. 
The studies of nature and society purified themselves of each other, reciprocally 
expunged the other from their purview. Thus, for Latour, modernity insists on 
an artificial distinction between the two in the discourses of the natural and 
human sciences, which ‘we’ do not recognise in actual life because ‘we’ have 
never been modern. For the audience of 1922, Keaton’s asbestos underwear 
follows rules of nature, which don’t, in themselves, change their understanding 
of Keaton as a bumbling extra on the pathway of progress. For both Keaton’s 
Native Americans and the audience of today, the unknown qualities of the 
asbestos (whether its fire-resistance or its negative health effects) reflect back on 
to Keaton, granting him the powers of either all-knowing god or unknowing 
fool. In either case, this reflection breaks the barrier between the natural and 
the social by implicating the natural qualities of asbestos in social concerns, 
either of magic or public health. 

The historical break Latour marks between sociological modernism and 
postmodernism may be compared to the epistemic break he observes between 
matters of fact and matters of concern. In Politics of Nature, Latour describes 
asbestos as ‘probably the last objects that can be called modernist.” For 
Latour, modernist describes a particular epistemic orientation towards scien- 
tific facts that insists on their objective, apolitical truth value. Likewise, an 
object, here, means something closer to the ‘object’ in ‘an object of inquiry’ 
than a regular thing. Latour, in his discussion of the modernist orientation 
towards asbestos as an object of inquiry, understands both its qualities and 
its effects as ‘matters of fact’. Matters of fact insist on scientific objectivity in 
four ways: they have clear boundaries defined by ‘strict laws of causality, effi- 
cacity, profitability, and truth’; the researchers and technicians who produce 
them remain invisible and therefore excluded from the social understanding 
of the objects themselves; whatever expected or unexpected consequences the 
object may bring, ‘these [are] always conceived in the form of an impact on a 
different universe’ (23); and, because of this apparent translation, the objects’ 
‘cataclysmic consequences [have] no retroactive effects on the objects’ responsi- 
bilities or their definitions’ (24). Indeed, if, like asbestos, they have cataclysmic 
consequences, such matters of fact often shore up a collective belief in scientific 
progress by insisting that these effects have been discovered through further 
scientific inquiry. 

He then contrasts such matters of fact with the emergence of ‘matters 
of concern’, which, by inverting these four characteristics, lead the natural 
sciences into crises of objectivity. To find a pertinent matter of concern, we 
need only think of the early stages of the Coronavirus pandemic in the United 
Kingdom. Ongoing assurances that political decision-making ‘followed the 
science’ meant that ‘the science’ was reciprocally politicised. As the pan- 
demic progressed, politicians would present daily press briefings flanked by 
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scientists whose ostensible role as informants seemed far less important than 
their implicit role as supportive authorities. Since these presentations were 
often performing the unfolding of scientific information about the virus as it 
was happening for scientists themselves, scientific understanding of the virus 
became politically entangled. The proliferation of stories about the possible 
origin of the virus, at the wet markets in Wuhan or the military complexes 
outside, suggested that the public were not ‘surprised’ by the virus, even if they 
were taken aback by its virulence and scale. It was, after all, continuous with 
the coronavirus pandemics with earlier respiratory syndromes (SARS, MIRS), 
not to mention ‘predicted’ by cultural products ranging from Albert Camus to 
Dean Koontz. Matters of concern trouble the society/nature division, which is 
why they become the sites of an emergent political ecology, or the relationship 
between political, social and economic factors in environmental issues. 

For Latour, asbestos never transgressed the society/nature divide and never 
coopted its scientists as a social force. When it became known as a public 
health risk, this didn’t retrospectively affect scientific understandings of its 
definition or substance; rather, it was taken as a precautionary lesson in how 
natural objects might have unintended consequences for society without trans- 
gressing the divide between the two. In a sense, this is true. Both the companies 
defending asbestos use and the activists seeking bans rely on scientific authority 
to underwrite their concerns. Even the scientific studies designed to deflect or 
dissimulate the links between asbestos and its diseases are often patiently 
picked apart, rather than simply dismissed as junk science. 

At the same time, this fails to acknowledge how asbestos also operates as 
perhaps the prototypical matter of concern. Scientists raising the health con- 
cerns about asbestos were immediately politicised and either vilified (Irving 
Selikoff) or coopted (Richard Doll; J. C. Wagner).°* Strict laws of causality 
appear to be suspended in the etiology of asbestos diseases itself: no one knows 
who will get it, or why. The increase of risk for people with greater exposure, 
in this respect, should not obscure that less exposure still produces surprising 
illnesses, and it was the illnesses of the least exposed that did most to raise 
public concern. In this sense, the last modernist object becomes the first post- 
modernist object; a matter of fact that is also a matter of concern; its ‘lastness’, 
the hinge upon which an ambiguous change may already be charted. Or, para- 
doxically, we might say that asbestos itself becomes proof that we have never 
been modern. 


ON FORMALISM AND THINKING DIFFERENTLY 


For Walter Rukeyser, mining asbestos meant contributing something useful. 
Treated historically, I might consign this understanding to the dustbin of failed 
ideals. But to do so fails, I think, to appreciate how the form of such ideals 
continues to hold us, even when their content becomes manifestly different, 
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even contradictory, to that original sentiment. Adrienne Rich’s famous obser- 
vation about formalism, that ‘like asbestos gloves, it allowed me to handle 
materials I couldn’t pick up bare-handed’, serves both to illustrate this irony 
and explain it.” Rich sources asbestos gloves for her simile because they offer 
a material protection (insulation) that she parallels with the psychological 
security of depersonalised formalism in her poem’s ‘objective, observant tone’ 
(22). Rich remains ambivalent about this protection, however, since the tone 
creates distance that threatens to disconnect her from her ‘materials’: the split 
‘between the girl [. . .] who defined herself in writing poems and the girl who 
was to define herself by her relationships with men' (21). The gloves' associa- 
tions with female domesticity capture Rich's anxieties about formalism, not 
simply because they remind us of her alienated self, defined *by her relation- 
ships with men', but because both gloves and formalism rely upon a disconnec- 
tion that reinscribes the split itself. 

Rich regarded her use of formalism to be transitional, allowing her to 
weather psychological disconnection to establish more clearly the terms of this 
disconnection. For us, Rich's asbestos gloves recall the paradox that, in pro- 
tecting ourselves from touching dangerous materials, we ended up touching 
asbestos. But, if I am to take Rich's lesson seriously, then I must reflect on the 
material effects of such formalism, both in the writing before, where the dis- 
connection remains unacknowledged except at the level of form, and the writ- 
ing after, where a new honesty about disconnection means that the form can 
be surpassed but only at the cost of everything that form offered. This explains 
why I have framed this as a book about modernist culture, while ranging across 
texts from more than two millenia. To understand what asbestos means for 
modernism, culturally, materially and socially, I have considered not only nar- 
ratives that emerge within modernism, but those whose trajectories pass it by 
the way, beyond its traditional boundaries. 

As a consequence of following asbestos from modernist literature to the 
contemporary moment, I find a formal continuity in literary uses of asbes- 
tos. Asbestos's meaning changes, but, as a mediator, its function is consistent. 
This is clearest when tracked in genre fiction, whose ‘strategic value’, I recall 
from Frederic Jameson, ‘lies in [their] mediatory function [. . .] which allows 
the coordination of immanent formal analysis of the individual text with the 
twinned diachronic perspective of the history of forms and the evolution of 
social life." To make sense of this, I turn, in Part 1, to the two genres that 
parallel the two social narratives that accompany asbestos's use: the utopia and 
the mystery. 

In Chapter 1, I consider how asbestos facilitates the future-oriented sociol- 
ogy implied by the utopian genre, by tracking those moments when it appears 
in the infrastructure of utopian texts. This, I argue, allows us to appreciate 
the way that asbestos use was, and remains, characterised by an orientation 
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towards the future, even if, on the one hand, that orientation historically signi- 
fied open and reliable possibility and, on the other, now signifies the foreclosure 
of such possibility. In Chapter 2, I contrast the appearance of asbestos as given, 
in the infrastructure, with asbestos as a clue or sign of some mystery. Following 
asbestos as it appears in mystery novels that move towards either the detective 
genre or the horror story, I consider how asbestos also came to be used as a 
marker of a past that troubles the present. 

Part 1 makes ‘strategic’ use of genre to correlate the use of asbestos in litera- 
ture (‘the history of forms’) with its historical use in the built environment (‘the 
evolution of social life’). But, as the horror genre demonstrates, some kernel of 
significance remains in asbestos that this socially-oriented understanding fails 
to grasp. Moreover, recognising that asbestos has a functional continuity in 
genre cannot, in itself, make sense of asbestos as a mediator: it simply testifies 
to a residual impact. In Part 2, then, I consider how asbestos takes on a life of 
its own, assuming a vitalism that might explain both its excess of meaning and 
its mediating role. Accordingly, I track asbestos through the resurrection of 
early modern science writings about asbestos and salamanders in late modern- 
ist lyrics by Marianne Moore, Yves Bonnefoy and Octavio Paz (Chapter 3), the 
genesis and establishment of asbestos illness writing (Chapter 4), and the con- 
sideration of traditions of justice and compensation in late modernist work by 
Alan Bennett and James Kelman (Chapter 5). The ways in which writers medi- 
ate discussions of asbestos, through salamanders, their individual responses 
to their illnesses, or even Kafka’s factory, become the means of articulating 
concerns about asbestos that more direct responses can’t quite seem to catch. 

Finally, in Part 3, I attempt to synthesise the social uses of asbestos with 
its excess vitality by considering how asbestos’s inhuman, ‘lithic’ temporality 
impacts on certain semi-porous sites of sociality: the mine (Chapter 6), the 
factory (Chapter 7), the built environment (Chapter 8) and the dump (Conclu- 
sion). In places where asbestos use prevails, as it did for my grandfather, in 
the whole purpose of the enterprise, such use is, necessarily, underwritten. To 
insist overly on its function is to open up the possibility of questioning ‘use’ 
when such a question is, for practical reasons, foreclosed: when my job, my 
livelihood and my purpose are wrapped up in producing asbestos, when, but in 
the dark moments of the early morning, will I question its usefulness? By track- 
ing these sites through texts that share a proletarian impulse, I implicitly rely 
upon recent efforts by Kristin Bluemel, Michael McCluskey and Nick Hubble 
to expand my understanding of modernism, not simply by including pulp or 
genre fiction (as in Part 1), but to consider it against the contemporaneous liter- 
ary emergence of a ‘rural modernity’, in new forms of ‘proletarian literature". 

Whether or not tracking the use of asbestos in literature is, ultimately, useful, 
I hope this book offers some useful reflections on asbestos’s imbrication within 
modernism, an imbrication for which, no doubt, modernism is guilty, but whose 
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presence also enjoins us to find, in modernist literature, the possibility of think- 
ing, and living, differently. 
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PART | 
PREFIGURING ASBESTOS 


The twentieth-century history of asbestos appears as a utopian dream turned 
nightmare imbroglio of mystery, conspiracy and horror. Until recently, histo- 
rians of asbestos have generally relied upon a combination of medical, legal, 
industrial and governmental archives to argue for understanding asbestos as 
either a failed utopia or a vast conspiracy.' The first forgives asbestos com- 
panies. In this narrative, the material presented utopian solutions to endemic 
problems of industrial modernity — fire, insulation and a lack of affordable 
housing — and these technological imperatives combined with medical uncer- 
tainties to obscure its dystopian consequences.” The second castigates them for 
perpetuating the industry. Despite the solutions asbestos provided for prob- 
lems endemic to industrial capitalism, it created health problems, whose public 
revelation was delayed by asbestos companies who, separately and in concert, 
conspired to suppress and obfuscate knowledge.’ 

In part, the impasse between these two positions may be explained by 
scale. Company campaigns that manufactured ‘strategic ignorance’, as Barry 
Castleman, Jock McCulloch and Geoffrey Tweedale argue, undoubtedly 
helped asbestos to remain socially acceptable.* But Peter Bartrip and Rachel 
Maines aren’t wrong to relate these machinations to larger social narratives 
that permitted a general will-not-to-know. If one focuses on company histo- 
ries, then the conspiracy theory is entirely justified. A general social history, 
evidenced through government building codes, makes the utopian explana- 
tion equally compelling. Rather than reconcile these conflicting traditions 
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in asbestos historiography, I use their resemblance to the utopia and the 
mystery, broadly conceived, to show how these genres prefigure responses 
to asbestos. Asbestos historiography implicitly relies on a logic of utopias 
and dystopias when it conceives of asbestos as an imperfect means to a more 
perfect world. So, for instance, Maines discusses asbestos as a ‘technological 
tradeoff’, facilitated by its instantiation in US Building Code regulations. 
Bartrip notes that, in the laissez-faire capitalism of the nineteenth century, 
the UK Factory Acts were designed to limit, rather than extend, overt inter- 
ventions. Both make much of the fear of fire that heralded the emergence of 
the asbestos curtain. Conversely, the historiography relies on mystery, crime 
and conspiracy when Castleman traces asbestos diseases back to Strabo, 
Tweedale outlines the suppression tactics used by Turner & Newall and 
McCulloch traces the close relation between Cape Asbestos and the Apart- 
heid government. 

I don’t need to dive into the history to observe the political stakes of these 
‘phrases in dispute’ or the acrimony they have generated. For Castleman, 
McCulloch and Tweedale, the conditions of suspicion created by the active dis- 
sembling of the companies demands a clear argument that damns their actions. 
To do otherwise compromises ongoing scientific, legal and historical work that 
demonstrates the causal connections between asbestos and disease. For Bartrip 
and Maines, the wasteful excesses of the asbestos tort industry demand a his- 
torical curbing of claims to absolute responsibility. In the broadest sense, then, 
the two positions replicate the approaches of the mystery and the utopia as 
genres. Facts, for the latter, are the building blocks to a total image of society. 
For the former, they highlight inconsistencies in the story of reality that society 
tells itself. For Bartrip and Maines, particular facts evidence narratives that 
address society as a totality: the key premise of both the utopia and the dysto- 
pia. Castleman, McCulloch and Tweedale, by contrast, find evidence in these 
facts that the social fabric has been torn apart by the conspiracies of the com- 
panies: a first principle for a good mystery story. 

Genre is not, then, simply the means of categorising texts: it offers an ana- 
lytic for establishing how responses to asbestos are ‘prefigured’ by the domi- 
nant narratives in its history. ‘Genre study,’ writes Ralph Cohen, ‘is more than 
another approach to literature or to social institutions or scientific practices, it 
analyzes our procedures for acquiring and accumulating knowledge, including 
the changes that knowledge undergoes." In the two chapters that follow, I link 
literary understandings of the material to its function in social history, by trac- 
ing its use in utopian and mystery genre fiction. As my argument develops, it 
unsettles expectations that these literary texts simply follow, albeit with some 
delay, the change in public understanding of asbestos already marked out by the 
historical scholarship. While this change is certainly there, and nowhere more 
evident in the movement of asbestos from utopian texts in the early twentieth 
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century to their dystopian counterparts in the late twentieth and early twenty- 
first, behind this change I discern a formal continuity, in the function asbestos 
plays for the text itself. 

This should be less surprising than it first appears. Where once particular 
media were used to insist on asbestos’s security, now the same forms gener- 
ate anxiety and fear. Adverts featuring house schematics once suggested places 
where asbestos products might be added; now they draw attention to the 
same places to advocate its removal. Propaganda about asbestos once testi- 
fied to more than 2,000 years of use; now it implies that its abuses stretch 
across the same length of time. Although this redirection of affect has achieved 
some good, I want to call into question its continued reliance on the forms of 
dissemination favoured by the companies. To change the content of what I 
know about asbestos, I need to change the form that knowledge takes. Before 
I can, however, I must understand what is at work in these formal continuities. 
And so, I track asbestos, on the one hand, through the utopia to the dystopia, 
and, on the other, across genres that rely on mysteries, whether the adventure 
tale, the police procedural or the ghost story. 
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In 1959, the US Bureau of Mines co-produced a twenty-minute promotional 
film titled Asbestos... A Matter of Time, with Johns Manville, the largest US 
manufacturer of asbestos-related products.' Its ostensible purpose was to usher 
in a new era for asbestos, a ‘miracle mineral’ whose versatility would propel 
its application to all aspects of daily life. It describes how weaving asbestos, a 
mineral fibre noteworthy for its efficacy as a fire-retardant and an insulator, 
into fabrics or casting it with cement sheets will translate these qualities to the 
built environment. The propaganda announced the universal use of asbestos 
as an inevitability, ‘a matter of time’. However misguided, however motivated 
by profit, this orientation towards the future attaches a utopian impulse to 
asbestos use, a hopefulness about its capacity to facilitate change that I unpack 
in this chapter. 


AsBESTOS's UTOPIAN IMPULSE 


In the work of Ernst Bloch and Fredric Jameson, the utopian impulse identifies 
an alternative, more obscure line of descent for the Utopia. The more recogni- 
sable line of descent, understood as ‘the realization of the Utopian program’, 
describes ‘revolutionary political practice, when it aims at founding a whole 
new society, alongside written exercises in the literary genre'^ The utopian 
impulse, however, can be found in what Bloch calls the *discovery and unmis- 
takable notation of the “Not-Yet-Conscious”’, or, in Jameson's gloss, as that 
which 'governs everything future-oriented in life and culture; and encompassing 
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everything from games to patent medicines, from myths to mass entertainment, 
from iconography to technology, from architecture to eros.” In other words, 
it is the expression, often concealed or repressed, of utopianism in the present. 

For Bloch, the excavation of this latent utopianism, even within the most 
virulently capitalist objects, presents important lessons for philosophy, if it is 
to ‘have conscience of tomorrow, commitment to the future, knowledge of 
hope’ (7). Attending to these operations of anticipation ‘in the field of hope’ 
allows us to understand hope ‘as emotion, as the opposite of fear (because fear 
too can of course anticipate), but more essentially as a directing act of a cogni- 
tive kind (and here the opposite is then not fear, but memory)’ (12). Insofar 
as asbestos resolves fears about fires by offering a practical safeguard against 
them, it presents a vehicle both for carrying hopeful emotions and for realising 
them through a ‘directing act’. If this reading of asbestos appears naive, it is 
meant to. Jameson reminds us that the utopian impulse also ‘serves as the mere 
lure and bait for ideology (hope being after all also the principle of the cruellest 
confidence games and of hucksterism as a fine art)’ (3). Asbestos . .. A Matter 
of Time carries and orients a hope riddled with painful contradictions. 

These contradictions become particularly apparent when I consider the 
darker connotations of the film's title. The *matter of time', which once pro- 
jected into the future its unlimited potential uses, now implicates the substance 
with debilitating illness and death. Asbestos is banned in over sixty countries as 
a result of its toxicity, the health effects of which manifest primarily in Asbestos- 
Related Diseases (ARDs), which take years, even decades, to develop. Asbestos 
exposure is, in the popular imagination, terminal, its fatal consequences inevi- 
table, death ‘a matter of time’. 

The two interpretations of the film’s title signal two distinct phases in the 
public understanding about asbestos: a Before, when the utopian possibilities 
of asbestos seemed to have almost limitless potential, and an After, when the 
public realised that this potential came with grave consequences that had been 
deliberately obscured by interested parties. In this regard, it appears to offer 
a useful starting point for thinking about asbestos’s history as marked by a 
rupture between two opposing epistemic positions. But, at the same time, and 
without denying its historical importance, this transition obscures the antici- 
pation that runs from asbestos’s utopian impulse, its ‘hopes’, to its dystopian 
consequences, ‘its realized fears’. 

This continued reliance on anticipation hints why asbestos, when tracked in 
utopian and dystopian texts of the long twentieth century, retains the same basic 
function as infrastructure. Texts in this trajectory refer to asbestos in background 
exposition without fully explaining its significance. Where it appears changes with 
its place in the popular imagination: it goes from objects and houses to toxic 
waste sites. But how it is presented does not: its significance is not explained in any 
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great detail, but left largely implicit and self-evident. Whether the text is utopian 
or dystopian, regardless of the material’s changing face, these expositions of the 
future anticipate that future readers will understand the implicit significance of the 
asbestos in their background descriptions. This functional continuity, which I will 
go on to demonstrate in greater depth, suggests that, even in ‘the realization of the 
Utopian program’, asbestos remains the exponent of a utopian impulse, a covert 
form that transmits both Utopian desires and their frustration.* 

To track the continuity in these phases, I turn now to utopian and dystopian 
texts, whose ‘imaginative framework’, in Darko Suvin’s terms, provides an ‘alter- 
native to the author's empirical environment"? Such texts are ‘distinguished by the 
narrative dominance or hegemony of a fictional “novum” (novelty, innovation) 
validated by cognitive logic’ (63). In other words, the fiction distances, or estranges, 
itself from reality by introducing a novelty, while implying or explicating a set of 
logical steps that connect the empirical environment with this estranged reality. 
Asbestos is not an example of Suvin’s novum. Rather, and regardless of whether it 
is imagined as a saviour or as a villain, it is a small but crucial relic of the empirical 
environment, grounding the text’s estranged reality. Recognisable in the author’s 
own time, asbestos also projects itself forward into the imagined future, anchor- 
ing it to the present. In this regard, asbestos use is congruent with the utopianism 
Nathan Waddell explores in early modernism (i.e. 1900-1920), which ‘took the 
world as it was as the basis of the world as it might be’.® Accordingly, I now turn 
to moments where asbestos appears as infrastructure in utopian and dystopian 
texts, to mark it out as an infrastructure of literature. 


THE ASBESTOS UTOPIA 


In 1887, Edward Bellamy published Looking Backward, a bestselling socialist 
utopia that imagines a future United States. Told by a somnolescent narrator, 
Julian West, who goes to bed in 1887 only to wake in 2000, Bellamy’s text 
makes one small but significant reference to asbestos. West is able to sleep for 
113 years because he is put into a somnolescent state by a mesmerist. Nobody 
disturbs him because he sleeps in a vault underneath his house, to escape the 
noise of the city’s traffic. Here, ‘in order that the room might serve also as a 
vault equally proof against violence and flames, for the storage of valuables, I 
had roofed it with stone slabs hermetically sealed, and the outer door was of 
iron with a thick coating of asbestos’.’ These embellishments are ‘tinged’, in 
Jean Pfaelzer’s gloss, ‘with wondrous new technology’.® But, the sleeplessness, 
the hypnotic state and even the vault itself, Pfaelzer notes, resemble the archa- 
isms of Edgar Allan Poe. When one considers the whole scenario as a simple 
plot mechanism for transferring the narrator into the utopian future, Chris 
Ferns suggests, it ‘goes so far beyond the minimum demands of narrative plau- 
sibility as to prompt questions as to its deeper significance’.’ Buried within the 
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political progressivism of the content, Ferns argues, lies a formal conservatism 
disguised by prosaically modern elaborations like asbestos. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, asbestos still played a mythic 
role in poetic metaphor. ‘Fly’, commands Robert Southey, ‘Salamanders, on 
Asbestos’ wings, to wanton in my Delia’s fiery glance!’'? ‘The asbestos robe 
which the chaste style arrays’, consoles Anna Seward, will be ‘Impassive shield 
from Envy’s lurid blaze’.'' The metaphoric protection offered by such wings 
and clothes is realised only in fantasy. When the devil appears before the grog- 
seller to warn him of his fate, in W. H. Burleigh’s version of the temperance 
poem, ‘The Grog-seller’s Dream’, he wears ‘a quaint and silvery gleaming vest? 
that seems to be made from asbestos." Similarly, Zóphiél, the eponymous 
heroine of the poem by Maria Gowen Brooks, finds Tahathyam, the ruler of 
the Gnomes, wearing ‘rich attire’ composed of ‘fibres of asbestos, bleached 
in fire’.' Elizabeth Barrett Browning will offer asbestos as the contrast to a 
metaphoric burning in her Casa Guidi Windows — ‘Priestcraft burns out, the 
twinéd linen blazes;/Not, like asbestos, to grow white and clear,/But all to 
perish’ — while in ‘Eric and Amabel’, Amabel will spin a ‘downy web’, ‘from the 
soft asbestos won’ to veil Eric's ‘scorch’d and throbbing brow [. . .] from fiery 
spark and burning gale’.'* In the latter half of the nineteenth century, asbestos 
still allows for a magical appearance, while providing, in itself, the explana- 
tion of a more prosaic scientism. This might be an alternative description 
for the transformation of the protogimmick into a gimmick. The protogim- 
mick becomes the gimmick when what once appeared rare and miraculous 
becomes, through common use, cheap and tawdry. R. D. Blackmore's Alice 
Lorraine (1875), for example, relies on asbestos as a scientific explanation for 
a magical appearance. Blackmore resolves the tricky financial situation of his 
heroine's family by entrusting to them an inherited box containing valuable 
opals and pearls, whose magic appearance is explained, in part, because it is 
‘lined with asbestos’. Blackmore's box recalls a past where such items were 
rare and valuable, while also appearing at a moment when asbestos lining was 
becoming common. 

By this point, woven asbestos products were nothing new (See Chapter 3). 
They proliferate through the quasi-mythic history of asbestos, from Roman fune- 
real shrouds through Charlemagne's napkins to Benjamin Franklin's purse. It 
is a plausible conceit for a box created in the early seventeenth century, or, for 
that matter, Seward's robe, Burleigh's vest and Browning's linen. But, as lining, 
asbestos was undergoing something of a mechanical revolution in the 1870s and 
1880s. Vast asbestos reserves had just been discovered in Quebec. With abun- 
dant supply came abundant use. In 1888, the year after Looking Backward was 
published, Robert H. Jones observes the increased use of ‘asbestos millboard as a 
lining for fireproof cases and deed boxes’, ‘as a refractory for lining furnaces’ and 
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in lining ‘cold storage buildings'.'^ Bellamy’s passing reference to asbestos plays 
an important role in orienting the formal anachronisms of West’s vault towards 
the future, by locating it in a rather prosaically possible present. 

The brevity of Bellamy’s reference is also telling, since its lack of gloss 
assumes the average reader knows what asbestos lining might mean. In 1888, 
Jones could already acknowledge that his information was ‘not new’ but jus- 
tified his introductory work to the substance by noting that while the use of 
‘asbestos [. . .] is now rapidly assuming such large proportions that [. . .] it will 
presently be found more difficult to say to what purposes it cannot be applied’, 
it was still ‘a subject on which so little appears to be generally known’ (3). Still, 
Bellamy could assume his readers would know what asbestos could do and 
what it meant. This assumption takes on the character of a formal trope when 
linked to other asbestos references in the utopian literature, not least in the 
lineage of works directly influenced by Bellamy, for good or ill. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman's first novel, What Diantba Did (1910) tells the 
story of the eponymous heroine's elevation from domestic servant to diversi- 
fied business owner, offering, amongst other domestic services, cooked-food 
delivery. From the beginning of the novel, the reader is prepared to appre- 
ciate Diantha's cooking skills. But, of course, her meals are constrained to 
the place and time of their preparation. At a key moment, Diantha's investor, 
Mrs Weatherstone, introduces her to the technological means by which she 
might transport these meals and keep them hot: a motor wagon and a food 
container. The food container is made of ‘aluminum [. . .] All lined and inter- 
lined with asbestos’ (148). When its qualities are later appreciated, Mrs Ree, 
the character introduced to appreciate its novelty, enjoys her soup ‘hot’, ‘ice 
cream hard’ and coffee almost able to ‘burn the tongue’: **I don't understand 
about the heat and cold," she said, and they showed her the asbestos-lined com- 
partments’ (154). Again, asbestos linings serve as their own explanation, qui- 
etly ushering in new forms of capitalist modernity that facilitate, among a great 
many other things, the emancipation of women. In this regard, Charlotte J. Rich 
has observed that Bellamy was a notable influence on the novel, in particular 
on the model of the cooperative that Diantha and her mother develop: ‘with 
the enterprises that Diantha pursues [. ..] Gilman's debt to Bellamy is clear." 
Certainly, What Diantha Did anticipates Gilman's more well-known feminist 
utopia, Herland (1915), by offering a legitimation of ‘the social and financial 
benefits of “organized housekeeping"' through ‘a liberatory, if not unproblem- 
atic, vision of female entrepreneurship’ (1; 4). Like Bellamy, Gilman develops a 
political economy that is utopian, even if, in Gilman’s case, it is the repurpos- 
ing of household expense as it is understood in her present. Both Bellamy and 
Gilman assume that technological progress may be facilitated by the use of asbes- 
tos; moreover, this use remains so unremarkable as to require no comment. 
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This is perhaps even clearer in Stephen Leacock’s parody of Bellamy’s novel, 
‘The Man in Asbestos: An Allegory of the Future’ (1913), written shortly after 
Gilman’s novel.'* Leacock's narrator falls asleep, only to awaken in a world 
transformed into a socialist nightmare, in a museum of old, discarded arte- 
facts. Beside him sits a man, dressed in clothes ‘like the grey ashes of paper 
that had burned and kept its shape’ (209). They are, the man explains, made 
of ‘asbestos [. . .] they last hundreds of years. We have one suit each, and there 
are billions of them piled up, if anybody wants a new one’ (211). The titular 
Man in Asbestos guides him through the conditions of this new reality, where 
there is no longer any need for food, fashion, housing or work, and the prob- 
lems of death, disease and even inclement weather have all been solved. Unlike 
the more famous dystopias of Huxley and Orwell, Leacock’s nightmare is 
not an agonistic account of an individual at odds with totalitarian confor- 
mity, enforced from above through carefully controlled media narratives or 
drug-induced euphoria. By contrast, it presents a situation wherein the rational 
elimination of human need and desire leads to a future in which matters of 
aesthetics, novelty and industry simply no longer matter. 

As in Bellamy and Gilman, asbestos plays a small role in Leacock’s image 
of the future. It simply provides materials for clothing. But clothing can hardly 
be insignificant for a political economist trained, as Leacock was, by Thorstein 
Veblen. Indeed, the drabness of Leacock’s future may be attributed, in part, to 
its elimination of conspicuous consumption, Veblen’s term for economic con- 
sumption based on a desire for prestige rather than utility." Leacock’s asbestos 
clothing satirises Bellamy's po-faced approach to fashion, exemplified in West's 
benign uninterest: ‘It did not appear that any very startling revolution in men's 
attire had been among the great changes my host had spoken of, for, barring 
a few details, my new habiliments did not puzzle me at all."? But, when mere 
existence has become an end in itself, Leacock suggests, the insignificance of 
what one wears is itself significant. The Man, and his culture, value asbestos as 
apparel because of its longevity. Asbestos, the inextinguishable, indestructible 
mineral fibre, serves them well because it does not change. 

Leacock's sartorial choice signals asbestos's role as an infrastructural agent 
in utopian fiction over the long twentieth century. After all, asbestos is the 
only material named in Leacock's future whose qualities would also be rec- 
ognisable to Leacock's present. Other substances in the story do bear striking 
resemblance to prototypes in their ‘past’, like food pills that obviate the need 
to eat. But it is asbestos that anchors Leacock’s vision for the future in a rec- 
ognisable present for his readers, and for good reasons. If in 1887, asbestos 
was a sufficiently ‘wondrous new technology’ that it could still ‘tinge’ utopias, 
as Pfaelzer believes, by 1913, it is far more plausible to think of it as a useful 
background detail that would link infrastructures in the present with those of 
the future. 
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Utopias offer, through their engagement with futurity, a glimpse of conditions 
in the present that may, or may not, lead to the realisation of this future. In order 
to anchor such futures to the present, as evolutions of the present into that future, 
they need to describe a future that remains broadly recognisable to contemporary 
readers. Here, asbestos’s very purpose - to insulate and protect the possibility of a 
future from possible risk — easily intersected with the interests of the utopia. 

Such undiagnosed uses of asbestos to describe future infrastructures can be 
found, even if it becomes less and less a signifier of wonderous futurity than 
as a grubby indicator of an all-too-cheap modernity. Near the end of Evelyn 
Waugh’s 1953 novella, Love Among the Ruins, the reader discovers that the 
protagonist, Max Plastic, has been living in a hostel divided up into ‘asbestos 
cubicles’.*’ With its ‘reek of State sausages’ and its clear inability to keep out 
the surrounding noises of wirelesses playing and sub-officials coughing, the 
cubicle confirms that Waugh’s dystopia is, like the asbestos it contains, cheap 
and ugly. Waugh’s reproduction of an earlier anti-asbestos classism aside, the 
story does offer more than merely a further example of asbestos as an unques- 
tioned part of the infrastructure. To understand this, however, I want to reflect 
on why Waugh chooses to mention the asbestos in the cubicles, in which Max 
has been living for quite some time, only at the novella’s end. 

The asbestos discovery happens after Max has committed his signature act 
of arson: he has burnt down the Rehabilitation Centre where he was reedu- 
cated, and which he left at the beginning of the novella. His decision to burn 
down the Centre, Mountjoy, follows a visit to Clara, his onetime lover, who has 
consented to an abortion and to disfiguring facial surgery. When first encoun- 
tered, both Mountjoy and Clara explicitly prompt memories of an earlier time: 
Mountjoy is a repurposed stately home, while Clara, sporting a full and lus- 
cious blonde beard and a collection of old masterpieces, appeals to an older 
aesthetic sensibility that is also decidedly queer. As they merge in his imagina- 
tion, Max contemplates his decision to burn down Mountjoy as an attempt to 
make ‘a desert in his imagination which he might call peace’. 

The story ends with Max’s state-sanctioned marriage and the promise that 
a new Mountjoy, modelled on a ‘standard packing-case, set on end’, ‘will arise 
from the ashes’. It is not surprising, then, that Ashley Maher has argued that 
Max’s merging of Clara with Mountjoy presents his recognition that ‘older 
aesthetic forms are bankrupt’.”” The affordances of the packing-case ‘fitted’: 


It fell into place precisely in the void of his mind, satisfying all the needs 
for which his education had prepared him. The conditioned personality 
recognized its proper pre-ordained environment. All else was insubstan- 
tial; the gardens of Mountjoy, Clara's cracked Crown Derby and her 
enveloping beard were trophies of a fading dream. 

The Modern Man was home. 
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Waugh’s ‘Modern Man’, Maher argues, is formed from the standardisation 
of objects, environments and homes. Asbestos played a critical role in this 
standardisation. In 1953, asbestos construction materials were in the midst 
of a boom that extended from the post-war period into the 1960s, as supplies 
previously reserved for the military became widely available for civilian use. 
During the Second World War, Michael Frayn recalls in his memoir My Father’s 
Fortune (2010), ‘great grey corrugated cliffs and hillsides of asbestos cement’ 
housed ‘aircraft and munitions, locomotives and troops’ in ‘lifeless greyness’ 
that strikes the young Frayn as ‘profoundly dreary'.? This dreariness seems to 
be what Waugh wants to capture with his asbestos cubicles. 

The only sign that Max has not entirely interpolated his identity as ‘Modern 
Man’ are found in the final lines of the novel, when Max fidgets through his 
wedding ceremony with what proves 'to be his cigarette-lighter, a most uncer- 
tain apparatus. He pressed the catch and instantly, surprisingly there burst out 
a tiny flame - gemlike, hymeneal, auspicious.’ However, the uncertainty of the 
lighter and its surprising, auspicious flame augur rather fewer possibilities than 
the reader might think. Asbestos, after all, is fire-resistant. Whereas the mate- 
rials of the older Mountjoy were flammable, the reference to asbestos late in 
the story seems to imply that the new Mountjoy will be similarly constructed. 
The old world was vulnerable to fire, but the new world is not. Like Bellamy's 
vault, asbestos presents a prosaic image of the future through a present reality. 
Unpleasant as it might be, Waugh suggests, the future is now, and that future 
is asbestos. 

Yoking Bellamy together with Waugh confirms that, even as its context 
shifted from overt utopia to implicit dystopia, asbestos remained a useful 
infrastructure for imagining the future. As utopias age, discrepancies emerge 
between the future they predict and the present that future actually becomes. 
Whether futuristic wonder product or homogenous culture-trash, for Bellamy 
and Waugh asbestos is not a cancerous pariah. Rather, it promises security, 
or freedom from harm and care. To be free from care is to live without fear 
about that which might harm you. Although fear now dominates most people's 
response to asbestos, it seems to me that this fear occurs even when, perhaps 
especially when, they do not know how it causes harm. This inversion is not so 
much the consequence of knowledge, as a redirection of affect, from freedom 
from fear to feelings of fear. 

This redirection of affect parallels, more or less, the development of three 
distinct phases in the history of security. For much of the nineteenth century, 
argues Frangois Ewald, the moral obligation towards oneself and others 
played a greater role than legal obligation in personal security: a world ‘in 
which one must recognize his or her weakness and fragility, subject to inces- 
sant reversals of fortune; it is a world of chance events."^ Offering ‘a paradigm 
of responsibility', physical harm was understood to be the result of providence 
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and individual action, and therefore demands a clear line of causality; without 
a person to fault for an injury, the injured party had no claim as a victim (273). 
Providence, however, provides few systemic solutions to the out-of-pocket 
creditor. The social response to this problem, Ewald argued, was to absorb the 
problem of personal responsibility by distributing it socially, in a paradigm of 
solidarity. This deferred responsibility for security to the whole of society, i.e. 
through a narrative of risk. In replacing fault with risk, this paradigm ensured 
the protection of all without attributing fault. Risk replaced cause with distri- 
bution by creating a means of reparation ‘which, without involving examina- 
tion of the behaviour of the worker or the boss, attributes them globally to 
the job and the firm’ (277). Or, in the words of Edouard Thoulon, writing in 
1898, ‘All work has its risks; accidents are the sad but inevitable consequence 
of work itself.’ The technical language of risk came to verbalise systematic 
anxieties about the future, supported by paradigms of solidarity, compensa- 
tion and prevention. Prevention, ‘the vocabulary of which henceforth replaced 
that of providence’, realised ‘the 19th century’s dream of security’: 


A scientific utopia ever more capable of controlling risks. While one 
cannot eliminate risks altogether (there is never zero risk), they will have 
been reduced sufficiently to be able to be dealt with collectively: acci- 
dents are the by-product, necessary although always more marginalized, 
of scientific and technical progress. (282) 


The mitigation of risk explains how asbestos came to be embedded in our infra- 
structure. It is found in our schools, our hospitals, our houses and our shops. 
It is moulded into the pipes that bring us our water and take away our waste. 
It lines our cables and our boilers. This proliferation of asbestos remains, for 
the most part, invisible to us, emerging only exceptionally and with great anxi- 
ety, like cracks in a wall previously thought to be sound. But, for the most 
part, its threat passes over us, its patina of 1950s futurity an anachronism 
that announces asbestos’s obsolescence and, by extension, its disappearance. 
Because we (wrongly) think it has vanished from our lives, we (wrongly) believe 
it can no longer hurt us. This is why its irruption into our lives is so upsetting. 

Ewald’s third phase of security, identified with the rise of the precautionary 
principle, may well be understood as a direct response to asbestos’s evolu- 
tion into a dystopian problem. The precautionary principle, writes Ewald, is 
marked by two features: ‘a context of scientific uncertainty on the one hand 
and the possibility of serious and irreversible damage on the other’ (284-5). 
Indeed, it was largely in response to substances like asbestos that the precau- 
tionary principle developed, as is evident from the European Environmental 
Agency’s inclusion of asbestos as a late lesson, in its report, Late Lessons from 
Early Warnings: The Precautionary Principle, 1896-2000.” Ewald notes that 
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the precautionary principle is based on a latent contradiction, wherein the 
dilation of time, ‘between cause and harmful effect’, ‘invites one to anticipate 
what one does not yet know, to take into account doubtful hypotheses and 
simple suspicions’ (289). Thought of in this way, the precautionary principle 
inverts one’s relationship with the future from Bloch’s principle of hope into 
what Hans Jonas calls ‘a heuristics of fear." A similar transformation emerges 
in the contemporary dystopia. 


From Dystopia TO MATTERS OF TIME 


In Neal Stephenson’s cyberpunk dystopia, Snow Crash (1992), ‘Sacrifice Zones’ 
describe ‘parcels of land whose clean-up cost exceeds their total future economic 
value’.** One such Sacrifice Zone is ‘an abandoned shipyard’, contaminated 
with ‘discarded asbestos from the ship-building industry’. At night it glitters, ‘an 
immense carpet of broken glass and shredded asbestos’. Later echoes of Stephen- 
son’s asbestos-strewn Sacrifice Zone may be heard in ‘the Great Concavity’ of 
David Foster Wallace’s Infinite Jest (1996) or the Thetford of Cory Doctorow’s 
Walkaway (2017), which both draw on Quebec’s history of asbestos mining 
to anticipate similar sites of environmental exception. Doctorow, in particular, 
recalls Stephenson’s language when he calls Thetford a ‘zone abandoned a decade 
before, when asbestos contamination went critical and even the federal govern- 
ment couldn't ignore it.” 

On the surface, there is little that recalls the asbestos futurism of Bellamy 
and Waugh in the desolation it signals for Stephenson and Doctorow. When 
one burrows into these landscapes, however, one realises that asbestos’s tox- 
icity is as taken for granted by Stephenson and Doctorow as its building 
properties once were by Bellamy and Waugh. It remains an under-explained 
feature of the landscape, as crucial a feature of immanent toxicity as previ- 
ously it was of immanent futurity. Rather than projecting asbestos forth into 
future meanings, these passing references are entirely subsumed by the under- 
standing of asbestos in the writers’ own present. If asbestos, in these works, 
can gesture to the changing historical understanding of the substance, it also 
signals a continuity in the textual use of the substance, as an undiagnosed 
textual shorthand for modernity’s effects. Asbestos, in the utopia, effectively 
pulls the world of the future, whether positively or negatively, back into the 
infrastructure of the present. 

If this observation reiterates my point that asbestos metaphors often pre- 
sume too much, I make it again to situate it within what might be broadly 
considered to be a sociology of the future, or what Ruth Levitas describes as 
the desire for a better world. To realise this desire, Levitas suggests an archi- 
tecture is necessary, which she describes as ‘imagining a reconstructed world 
and describing its social institutions’.*’ Despite their differences, Jameson 
largely agrees with Levitas’s construction metaphor, identifying ‘the city itself 
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as a fundamental form of the Utopian image’ and ‘the individual building as a 
space of Utopian investment’.*' This architecture depends upon infrastructure, 
which, propose Nikhil Anand, Akhil Gupta and Hannah Appel, promises rela- 
tionships to the future that it may or may not keep, relationships that, again, 
demarcate an uneven and unequal relationality.? And so asbestos's appearance 
in utopian infrastructure implies an orientation to the future that returns us to 
Asbestos. . . A Matter of Time and its temporal concerns. 

Time, in the original sense granted by the film's title, describes an external 
sequence of events that progress in a linear fashion from the past into the present 
and so on into the future. This time, which for ease of reference I call cosmologi- 
cal time, is measured in the film by asbestos's obdurate perdurance, as something 
originating in the deep past that has transformed the present and will continue 
to transform the future. In the title's subsequent, revised sense, time describes 
the human experience of such events, as a lived, phenomenological temporality. 
Instead of progressing as a linear sequence, ‘phenomenological time’ distends 
from my present experiences: backward, as my recollection of past events, and 
forward, as my anticipation of future events. The tension between these two 
forms of time will help me to describe a fundamental paradox in thinking about 
asbestos as a matter of time. Even as asbestos persists across linear time, I expe- 
rience it as something that recedes into the infrastructure only to reappear at 
some point in the future in a new, and altogether unfamiliar, place. Despite the 
continuous presence of asbestos across linear time, it is this phenomenological 
reappearance that causes me concern in present, about the future and the death 
it may, or may not, foretell, and about the past and the exposure I may, or may 
not, have had. 

It is telling that this tension emerges only when expectations about asbestos 
begin to break down. Effectively, this reverses a tendency in the Utopia, observed 
by Jameson, to reunite phenomenological and cosmological time. If *discussions 
of temporality always bifurcate into two paths of existential experience [. . .] and 
of historical time,’ Jameson argues, ‘in Utopia these two dimensions are seam- 
lessly reunited [when] existential time is taken up into a historical time which is 
paradoxically also the end of time, the end of history."? As the asbestos infra- 
structure separates itself from its environment in my reading, so it challenges the 
seamless reunification of my experience of time with its objective passing. All 
these assumptions about asbestos, this unquestioned use of it as infrastructure, 
speaks to a collective ideology wherein asbestos maintains the same imaginary 
relations for people, despite the terms of these relations changing to accommo- 
date the realities of the situation. This hopefully becomes clearer if I separate the 
purely historical understanding of asbestos-related diseases from the epistemic 
battle that has raged over their recognition. Once I know that asbestos is not 
the miracle substance being touted, I can, in retrospect, find clues that asbestos 
had been suspicious all along. This is manifestly easier because of a generally 
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recognised shift in a shared public understanding of what asbestos means and 
does. Whether one calls this an ‘epistemic rupture’, after Gaston Bachelard, or 
a ‘paradigm shift’, after Thomas Kuhn, this change coincides with the year 
Asbestos ... A Matter of Time was produced: 1959. The real question is how 
much significance I should accord this date. 

Certainly, 1959 anticipates the beginning of the end for asbestos as a freely 
traded commodity. For, in February of that year, Chris Wagner and Chris Sleggs 
gave papers at the Witwatersrand Pneumoconiosis Conference that, while not 
definitively proving an association between diffuse pleural mesothelioma and 
asbestos, offered ‘sufficient evidence to warrant a fuller investigation of the 
problem’.** Indeed, the consequence of this fuller investigation would be a 
1960 paper published in The British Journal of Industrial Medicine that would 
emphasise the association between blue asbestos exposure and mesothelioma, 
and, by extension, the etiology of mesothelioma as an asbestos-related dis- 
ease.” According to Robert Murray, British inspector of factories from 1946 to 
1956 and later medical advisor to the Trades Union Congress, this paper would 
take ‘the scientific world by storm'.? It became one of the most cited works in 
the field of industrial medicine. 

Mesothelioma, more than lung cancer or asbestosis, would change public 
feelings about asbestos. Unlike lung cancer, which could always be complicated 
by tobacco use, there was a clear etiology: mesothelioma could be overwhelm- 
ingly associated with asbestos exposure. Unlike asbestosis, which generally 
developed from protracted exposure and seemed to be mitigated by greater 
dust control, there was no observable minimum dose: mesothelioma could 
develop from the barest of environmental, rather than occupational, exposures. 
Asbestos, already a hazard for workers, turned into a hazard for their families 
— and, indeed, for everyone else. 

Jameson observes that the periodisation offered by such stark dates 
*obliterates difference and projects an idea of the historical period as mas- 
sive homogeneity’.*’ Indeed, the history of asbestos has tended towards such 
homogeneity, as suggested by my Before and After division. The briefest sur- 
vey of Geoffrey Tweedale and Jock McCulloch's Defending the Indefensible, 
the most significant work to synthesise the strategies used by the global asbes- 
tos industry, helps to challenge the homogeneity of this response. 

Tweedale and McCulloch begin with a paradox that coalesces around 
the auspicious 1960 publication: far from leading to a decline in production, 
asbestos production actually increased after 1960. Between 1900 and 2004, 
approximately 182 million tons of asbestos were produced. Of this, 143 mil- 
lion tons were produced between 1960 and 2004. ‘Put another way, nearly 80 
per cent of world asbestos production in the twentieth century was produced 
after the world learned that asbestos could cause mesothelioma! ?? The rea- 
sons Tweedale and McCulloch put forward - the political and commercial 
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considerations that allowed the industry to mount a successful defence based 
on misinformation and conspiracy - are important and convincing. They note, 
in particular, the industry's general shift from outright denials of asbestos- 
related diseases (although these still occurred) to amelioration. In this regard, 
one of the most important developments was the ‘chrysotile defence’: ‘white 
asbestos is benign and that the amphiboles alone are responsible for ARDs, 
especially mesothelioma’ (127). Before 1960, chrysotile and amphibole asbes- 
toses had generally been differentiated by use. They were otherwise treated 
similarly, by cultural and medical discourses. For this reason, I use the generic 
term asbestos in this book, rather than specify its types. With the publica- 
tion of the Wagner paper, this changed. Chrysotile manufacturers used the 
paper’s focus on crocidolite, an amphibole, as the basis for initiating large 
research programmes, whose aim, as the minutes of one 1971 meeting put it, 
‘to tell the chrysotile story and discredit other fibres’.*’ Sacrificing crocidolite 
and amosite made political sense — the only significant producer of either was 
Apartheid South Africa — but it was also economically bearable: crocidolite 
had only ever made up about 2-3% of the total asbestos market. Capital, in 
other words, accommodated to increased knowledge about asbestos-related 
diseases by jettisoning a fraction of its market to preserve the majority of it. 

Far from marking the moment when ignorance changed to knowledge in a 
simple linear progression, 1959 might be better understood as marking a site 
of epistemic contestation, where the stakes were not simply a general under- 
standing of asbestos in the present and future, but in the past as well. The 
two interpretations of the film’s title, time as possibility or time as finality, 
are incompossible, in the sense that they each put forward an understanding 
of asbestos that is total, now and always. These rival claims to truth explain 
why both asbestos promoters and anti-asbestos activists turn to Classical texts 
for precursors: both need to own the past, as well as the present or future. 
Asbestos: A Matter of Time, like the promotional texts produced by Keasbey 
& Mattison or Ruberoid, combines utopian descriptions of asbestos’s present 
and future uses with an evocation of its geological and classical pre-history.^? 
Asbestos’s physical formation finds its human counterpart in a long durée that 
harks back to Ancient Greece. So, in a historical literature that ranges from 
the promotional to the propagandistic, the same litany of characters appears: 
Theophrastus, Pliny and Strabo to Augustine and Charlemagne. Far from dis- 
puting the ‘long use’ narrative, anti-asbestos histories also rely on texts by Pliny 
and Strabo, albeit to avow incidents of asbestos disease even in Ancient Greece. 
This formal congruity suggests that the historical understanding of asbestos is 
contested only as a matter of access: the knowledge was always already there, 
for those who knew where to look. 

The participants of this contest slip from science into ideology when they 
orient all historical facts to realise their own position as universally correct. 
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There is, however, an underlying continuity between the two positions, which 
emerges when we return to the film. Asbestos. .. A Matter of Time appears to 
reconcile the passing of time with human experience. This is what makes the 
title’s changing significance so ironic. Both positions approach this reconcilia- 
tion as a shift in risk, either from the individual to society or vice versa. The 
utopian impulse offered by asbestos offsets anxieties about death by transfer- 
ring them from the individual to a larger polity as an area of concern. Its failure 
creates a parallel, darker impulse, whereby the problem of death is passed from 
the polity to the individual through the very mechanisms once charged with 
protecting it. In other words, the infrastructure assumes the same mediating 
function, despite the differing approaches to thinking about asbestos effects as 
‘a matter of time’. 

As a piece of propaganda, Asbestos... A Matter of Time exemplifies the 
rhetorical strategies used by the industry to interpolate asbestos into social 
reality. The film opens on a scene of cataclysmic formation, a world in genesis. 
‘About a billion years ago,’ the narrator confidently explains, ‘when time was 
young, our earth was a lonely barren world.’ Accompanied by tinny music 
and sporting graphics that recall 1950s Science Fiction films like Forbidden 
Planet and This Island Earth, the film ushers its audience into this protoplasmic 
moment when ‘violent forces were at work, contesting, moulding, preparing 
for time to come.’ The play on time continues when the narrator explains: ‘In 
time, millions of years of time,’ there was formed ‘the most unusual and useful 
mineral fibre known to man. Largely unseen, seldom recognised, it has played 
a tremendously important role in improving our standard of living.’ The film 
moves from time’s agency to the product of this agency, a conceptual move that 
is supported visually by a graphic representation of geological formation that 
morphs into a photo of actual asbestos ore. At the same time, the narrator links 
this fossil of geological time to the time of human history, reflecting that the 
Greeks had a name for this fibre: ‘they called it the unquenchable, indestruc- 
tible stone. They called it asbestos.’ 

Wrought by the geological force of deep time, this matter of time is charac- 
terised by its resistances, not least to time itself: ‘Unaffected by fire. Unchanged 
by weather. Untouched by time’s dark captains, rust, rot and decay.’ And yet, 
even as the narrator insists on asbestos’s inert perdurability across time, a pair 
of hands take hold of a polished piece of asbestos stone and break it apart, 
its graphite surfaces cobwebbing into fibres that, themselves, are ‘so fine’ that 
they must be observed through a ‘powerful electron microscope’. Here, ‘they 
appear delicate, gracefully hiding the fact that they are incredibly strong [and] 
remarkably flexible.’ As the film continues to enumerate the three dominant 
types of asbestos — chrysotile (white), crocidolite (blue) and amosite (brown) - 
where they may be found, how they are mined, and their many, many uses, the 
underlying message is, above all, that asbestos presents an exemplary case of 
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modernity’s success that projects itself into the future space race. ‘For asbestos,’ 
the film concludes, ‘it is still a matter of time.’ 

The film combines a visual enumeration of asbestos’s uses with an authorita- 
tive voice-over that clarifies the relationship between asbestos and these images. 
Establishing shots — cutting between scenes of architecture, household appli- 
ances, infrastructure, forms of travel (cars, buses, trains, planes and ships), and 
industrial processes — extend asbestos use to encompass the domestic, transpor- 
tation and industrial spheres. Dividing these establishing shots are more focused 
medium or close-up images to present or represent asbestos products. When the 
product is visually striking, like the asbestos tile, its image is presented directly; 
when it is not, as in the asbestos brake pad, the camera dwells on a foot land- 
ing on the brake pedal of a car. Because the film overwhelms its viewer with 
the sheer quantity of images, with a logic that often diverges precisely between 
immediate presentation and mediated representation, the voice-over’s offer of 
trained judgment calms even as it guides the viewer’s eye. 

As media is produced and viewed, argues Stuart Hall, it relies on the encod- 
ing and decoding of certain messages.^' Most often, the viewing or decoding 
is as intended by the hegemon responsible for its encoding. This is why most 
popular culture serves to underscore the status quo. But Hall challenges the 
traditional denigration of popular culture as only ideology fodder. Accordingly, 
viewers may also decode the message from two other positions: the negoti- 
ated and the oppositional. The negotiated position typically accepts the global 
importance of the dominant position, while seeking to contextualise certain 
immediate conditions to work around their own beliefs, while the oppositional 
position simply decodes the message against the dominant, in line with an alter- 
native frame of reference. 

Hall's concepts of the dominant, negotiated and oppositional positions build 
on the descriptions of hegemony advanced by Antonio Gramsci and Raymond 
Williams. Hegemony, according to Williams, describes that *whole body of prac- 
tices and expectations; our assignments of energy, our ordinary understanding 
of the nature of man and of his world.’* It is constitutive of ‘a sense of reality 
for most people in the society, a sense of absolute because experienced reality’ 
(43). Such dominant positions breed, of course, their oppositions and their alter- 
natives, which may, in turn, be accommodated within the dominant, even as the 
dominant ejects those parts no longer useful to it. Shifting responses to the film 
suggest a parallel shift in the dominant's views on asbestos, which run concur- 
rent to, but are not the same as, its historical developments. 

It is easy to see how the two interpretations of the film might then be aligned 
with Hall's practices of decoding: the first, a dominant-hegemonic decoding 
that prioritises asbestos's continued usefulness through time, and the second, 
an oppositional decoding that announces its time is up. Certainly, the second, 
more recent interpretation opposes the utopian impulse developed through the 
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course of the film. But it fails, I think, to adequately account for the diachronic 
shift in the dominant response to asbestos. Indeed, when the film was made, or 
encoded, the first interpretation would have described its dominant-hegemonic 
decoding. Now, however, the oppositional decoding has become more natural, 
at least in the reception of the film’s title. When considered independently of 
the film, the second interpretation of the title suggests an overall shift in the 
dominant-hegemonic position, from a position where the decoding process 
would entirely align with that imagined by the producer to a negotiated posi- 
tion that takes the film as a product of its time, while being alive to the ironies 
produced by its anachronisms. 

Taking a negotiated position to the film’s internal paradoxes provides some 
intimation of this irony. Even as I am told that asbestos is unchanging, I see 
hands manipulate it into web and then fibre from varnished rock. Its natural 
metamorphoses are compounded by the film’s images of industry, as asbestos 
is repurposed into a variety of household objects, even the very substance of 
the house itself. Its futuristic qualities, underwritten by the evocation of SF 
aesthetics, are grounded in geological, rather than historical time. The film’s 
ostensible teleology, a future of infinite use, finds justification not in asbestos’s 
miraculous modernism, but its security as something that has always been. 
And yet, asbestos remains, even in 1959, ‘largely unseen’ and ‘seldom recog- 
nized’, anticipating its latent lethality. Watching the film today, I find that its 
concern with time and historicity still make sense, even if its significance has 
been inverted. The profound historical shift in public understanding of asbestos 
did not invalidate the film’s concerns so much as reconfigure the ground of its 
reception. Even as the affective response changes, asbestos continues to chal- 
lenge conventions of both time and narrative. Its morphological freedom (as 
stone, fibre and particle) jars with its inertia. Unaffected though it might be 
‘by time’s dark captains’, the story of asbestos’s future must, it seems, be told 
through the changes exerted upon it within the deep past. With its fusion of 
arche-myths about creation with utopian visions of the future, the contempo- 
rary progress narrative that runs through Asbestos. .. A Matter of Time might 
well be regarded as superficially modernist in its aesthetic, since it follows the 
now rather hackneyed idea that the redemption of the avant-garde is guaran- 
teed in the traditions offered by the deep past. 

I can, by now, identify this guarantee as an infrastructural continuity that 
will play across the historiography of asbestos supporters and detractors, much 
like the asbestos infrastructures that persist across the utopia and dystopia. 
What should also be clearer is the material role that asbestos used to play in 
reconciling existential anxieties about temporality, or the human experience of 
time, with the passing of historical, or objective, time. Understood in this light, 
the collapse of asbestos as a utopian material coincides with the fracturing of 
its ability to suture together these divergent aspects of time. The vestiges of its 
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infrastructural function provide critical dystopias with the means to highlight 
this fracture, to use the existential anxiety about an untransformed near future 
as the impetus to cleave to the realisation of a historical Utopia. Of course, this 
consternation is far more likely to produce a sociology of mystery, conspiracy 
and horror, as I discuss in my next chapter. But it also anticipates a logic of 
thinking differently about asbestos that I hope to track in this book, whereby 
asbestos provides us with the impetus to think differently about our societies, 
to imagine them anew. 
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CLUES AND MYSTERIES 


In this chapter, I engage with asbestos as a mystery that results from ‘an irrup- 
tion of the world in the heart of reality where world designates all that is and 
is possible, and reality that which ‘is stabilized by pre-established formats that 
are sustained by institutions’.' As in Chapter 1, I follow a trajectory of texts 
across the long twentieth century, to show how a latent continuity disrupts 
the more obvious historical break in attitudes about asbestos. Whereas there 
I paid particular attention to the way that asbestos infrastructures reconciled 
or disrupted time with narrative, here I want to be a little more attentive to 
asbestos as a link between different plots in mysteries, or, in other words, when 
it assumes the role of a clue. 


ASBESTOS AS CLUE 


In his influential essay on the clue, Carlo Ginzburg notes how ‘traces that may 
be infinitesimal make it possible to understand a deeper reality [i.e. the world] 
than would otherwise be attainable’.* Ginzburg notes how, in the late nineteenth 
century, methods in art history, psychoanalysis and (fictional) detecting drew on 
parallel forms of semiotic analysis, not least ‘the model of medical semiotics that 
makes it possible to diagnose diseases not recognizable through a direct obser- 
vation and based on superficial symptoms sometimes irrelevant to the layman’ 
(280). If, on the one hand, semiotics provided a useful diagnostic function, it 
also allowed for more precise forms of classification and social control, espe- 
cially in identifying cases of criminal recidivism. In order to identify recidivists, 
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it was necessary to prove both a prior conviction and the identity of past convict 
with new offender. Therefore, the eventual success of the fingerprint method: 
‘To catch the elusive uniqueness of individuals, the clue provided by a small 
detail like papillary ridges proved more useful than the complex description of 
macroscopic bodily features’ (283). 

To explain how asbestos comes to be used as a clue, to identify its ‘fingerprint’, 
I need to explain the changing nature of the ‘solution’ it signals. Two narratives 
serve to illustrate how, even as circumstances changed, asbestos maintains a for- 
mal continuity in the form of the clue. The first is a 1917 catalogue from Keasbey 
& Mattison called A Spark may cost a Farm.’ As its emotive title suggests, A 
Spark may cost a Farm represents a significant departure from asbestos catalogues 
of the 1880s and 1890s, where a single page served to introduce the asbestos 
product and its company. As the catalogues became glossier and more enticing, so 
too did the stories that prefaced their products. In A Spark may cost a Farm, fully 
one third of the publication is dedicated to creating a sense of anxiety that only 
asbestos could resolve. 

As its title suggests, the catalogue begins by imagining how ‘one spark on the 
roof [. . .] may bring your home down in ruins about you while you sleep’ (1). 
This is a story, it insists, too common for the newspapers, ‘repeated thousands 
upon thousands of times on the American farm’ (1). ‘But to you,’ it warns, 
‘the loss of your home is a crushing blow. It means the work of a lifetime sac- 
rificed to a spark. Loved ones homeless. Things and surroundings [. . .] wiped 
out in minutes by a spark — a single spark [. . .] It can happen to you anytime’ 
(1). Here, as elsewhere, I can find parallels between the methods used by the 
asbestos industry, to sell asbestos as the best means to immunise against other, 
more imminent threats, and those used by anti-asbestos activists to instill the 
necessary sense of panic. ‘A single spark’ is, after all, not so different from the 
‘single fibre’ that threatens. Like the fibre, the spark becomes significant pre- 
cisely through its insignificance, its potential to be overlooked. This means that 
it cannot be guarded against through conscious vigilance — it can happen ‘while 
you sleep’ or ‘anytime’. It requires a roof one can ‘trust’: ‘a roof covering that 
CANNOT BURN or CARRY FIRE to other buildings. Then [. . .] you can rest 
secure that your roof is an absolutely dependable protection against FIRE. Your 
loved ones are SAFF (2). It introduces, as its solution, a principle of reliance: 
the asbestos roof may be relied upon to disperse any stray sparks. Asbestos, 
here, preemptively solves a problem that never happened, by anticipating, and 
guarding against, the spark. In the absence of the spark, asbestos explains why 
nature's crime was foiled. As a text, A Spark may cost a Farm creates a double 
motion that is familiar to anyone who has read a crime novel: a crime is imag- 
ined by the author, only to be solved by the author's proxy, the detective. 

My second example, Will Gluck's 2018 adaptation of Peter Rabbit, also 
takes asbestos to be a clue. When Peter's long-time nemesis, Mr McGregor, 
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dies at the beginning of the film, the narrator tells the audience that this is the 
culmination of ‘78 years of terrible lifestyle choices’. A montage explains these 
choices. Although most of its scenes show McGregor eating and drinking, one 
has him rubbing down a wall, as he stands on a ladder from which dangles a 
bucket comically labelled ‘Asbestos’. It is, in other words, a clue. But to what? 

Responses to the film found the narrator’s explanation to be misleading, 
if not offensive. Describing asbestos as ‘a bad lifestyle choice’ caused some 
consternation amongst the asbestos activist community, who rightly pointed 
out that ‘making it seem that people chose to get [asbestos-related diseases] is 
wildly unfair ‘Asbestos’, blogged another, ‘is not a joke, it is an extremely 
dangerous and harmful substance'.ó These responses replayed earlier, more 
widespread criticisms about another scene, where Peter forces his new antag- 
onist, McGregor’s nephew, to swallow blackberries after finding out that he 
is allergic to them. Critics accused the film of failing to be more sensitive to 
food-allergies and the bullying associated with it. Unsurprisingly, the very same 
arguments used to legitimate the criticism — why include such irrelevant and 
hurtful details in a film meant for children? — were replayed by the critics' crit- 
ics: why make such a big deal about a film meant for children? 

Side-stepping this debate, Richard Brody, writing for The New Yorker, 
suggested a more nuanced criticism of the film, which, he notes, contrasts an 
exaggerated, cartoonish violence with a *mechanistic moralism [. . .] imparting 
values in the form of equation-like talking points". Against this ‘emotional 
realism’, ‘the scene involving a life-threatening allergy is all the more conspicu- 
ous: while the rest of the movie marches in lockstep with its edifying narrative, 
that scene is out of place. It doesn't follow the script.' With its implied con- 
demnation of unhealthy eating, the McGregor montage provides a particularly 
obvious presentation of the film's mechanistic moralism. For that reason, the 
inclusion of asbestos is similarly *out of place', for those with eyes to see. 

The McGregor side-plot is a detective story, told in miniature. To explain 
the ‘terrible lifestyle choices’ behind McGregor's heart attack, it presents a visu- 
ally coherent narrative through the juxtaposition of a series of clues. Following 
Tzvetan Todorov’s formulation of the detective story as ‘not one but two sto- 
ries’, the heart attack and its ensuing montage present the story of the crime and 
the story of the investigation. The montage offers an abbreviated history that 
effectively becomes its own discrete story within the film: a narrative investiga- 
tion that proves Peter committed no crime. 

For Todorov, the two stories in the detective tale ‘have no point in com- 
mon' (44). Pace Todorov, Franco Moretti observes the two stories are linked 
by the clue, which, when it appears in the story of the investigation, gestures 
to the cycle of events in the story of the crime.? Here, the investigation presents 
the clues as evidence that the ‘crime’, McGregor's death, was an act of self- 
harm. The montage relies upon this implicit understanding of the clue when 
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it ‘explains’ McGregor’s heart attack as the result of ‘terrible lifestyle choices’. 
It assumes I understand the link between certain foods and heart disease, 
and it draws that out to emphasise certain socio-cultural norms or codes. In 
this regard, it follows the pattern of the classic detective story. 

In such stories, the clue frequently reappears in the denouement, to explain 
how all that seemed out of place before is now contained by a satisfyingly social 
explanation. When an alternative line of significance displaces this explanatory 
value, however, these clues subvert, rather than reinforce, narrative coherency. 
By emphasising the importance of McGregor’s asbestos bucket, the viewers 
concerned with asbestos didn’t just recognise an unacceptable tendency to 
diminish, or dissimulate, asbestos’s importance, they also challenged the film’s 
narrative coherence (and by extension its mechanistic moralism). When one 
suspects that asbestos is not treated as seriously as it should be, references to it 
are more likely to confirm that suspicion than dispel it. 

For the purposes of this chapter, I am going to take for granted that readerly 
suspicion explored in recent crime fiction studies. ‘In response to the deliberate 
duplicity of the mystery writer’, observes Stewart King, ‘crime fiction readers 
learn to interrogate the way information is presented to them'.' King notes 
how readers are trained by crime fiction to read contingently. In this he follows 
Lisa Zunshine, for whom readers must ‘store information under advisement 
and, then, once the truth-value of this information is decided, to think back 
to the beginning of the story and to readjust [their] understanding of a whole 
series of occurrences.’'' Close encounters with asbestos, allergens or other 
‘hidden hazards’ train people into a parallel readerly suspicion, as the fallout 
from Peter Rabbit illustrates. But, as A Spark may cost a Farm demonstrates, 
asbestos companies too had a stake in developing this suspicious disposition: 
protective devices are difficult to market, if one is ignorant of, or inured to, the 
dangers that they protect against. In a more tragic vein, this process of detec- 
tion echoes the experiences of people who, as they suffer from asbestos-related 
diseases, must try to recall apparently inconsequential moments of exposure 
in their life’s trajectory to build a case for compensation. For the moment, 
however, I want to mark the connection between this trained suspicion and the 
genre's ‘strong orientation towards the ending’. 

In my utopian texts, asbestos offered the means of anticipating the future as 
already given in the present. In one sense, its presence as infrastructure reflects 
the inert nature of the utopian plot, which often consists of a sequential descrip- 
tion of the future anterior in which the narrator finds herself. By comparison, the 
mystery story inverts this process of ‘presenting’ the future, preferring instead 
to defer any sense of certainty about future resolution to its very ending. This 
extends beyond the standard narrative closure, offered or denied at the conclu- 
sion of most narrative. ‘Rather than simply piecing together the puzzle and tying 
up loose ends,’ argue Gulddal, King and Rolls, ‘the crime novel ends with an act 
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of self-interpretation, presented explicitly in the form of the detective protago- 
nist’s solution, which replaces mystery with what appears to be complete clarity 
in regard to actions and motivations.’'* The mystery explicitly asserts a social 
coherence that tries to cover over any suggestion of disconnections between time 
and narrative. But, as my earlier discussion of Ricoeur suggested, mere claims 
will not serve to relieve tensions between time and narrative: they just make such 
claims seem all the more fragile. 

This fragility shifts my focus from the universality of experience, imagined 
in utopian time, to the differentiation of experience that occurs across actually 
existing world-systems. Cultural expressions about asbestos reflect a system 
that orders itself through combined and uneven development. Asbestos was, 
and is, primarily encountered as a commodity, produced by human labour and 
offered as a product for general sale upon the market. Its success as a com- 
modity was assured not simply through the properties of the material itself, 
but through the machinations of transnational companies, whose cartel, when 
it divided the global market in 1929, described itself as a ‘miniature League 
of Nations'." This cartel maintained ‘a principle of mutual help’ across the 
industry to replace a prior ‘atmosphere of distrust and suspicion’ (25). But it 
still relied on vertical integration: incorporating the mining, milling, transpor- 
tation, manufacture and sales processes to make themselves more resilient to 
market shocks. By relegating these processes to geographically distant areas of 
the globe, McCulloch and Tweedale observe, the companies made the develop- 
ment of a transnational solidarity amongst its workers difficult, if not impos- 
sible. These connections between the holders of capital, and the concomitant 
disconnections between their workers, served the companies well when it came 
to ‘dissuading’ countries from instituting bans on the material and developing 
‘corporate science’ to dissimulate concerns about asbestos's health effects and, 
later, to insist on the chrysotile distinction. It is against the backdrop of this 
transnational political economy that I consider how both the detective novel 
and the horror story, as exponents of world literature, also speak to asbestos's 
place within the world-system. 

Debates over the meaning of ‘world literature’, extensive as they are, have 
tended to revolve around works whose canonical status has ensured their circu- 
lation outside of their country of origin. This focus on ‘literary’ works, formed 
from aesthetic snobbery and the fear of academic censure, delayed the recogni- 
tion of genre fiction as an important site of world literature until comparatively 
recently. Nevertheless, the very reproducibility of such fiction, enabled by estab- 
lished codes and trained readers, makes it a particularly useful site for com- 
parison. In Crime Fiction as World Literature (2017), Louise Nilsson, David 
Damrosch and Theo D'haen observe that crime fiction gives ‘local expression 
to such global phenomena as human trafficking, human rights, upheavals in 
gender, class or political relations, and globalization itself." Descriptions of 
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these global phenomena, when framed by the familiar structures of the detec- 
tive genre, are more easily translated across different localities, into different 
languages and for different readers. In other words, they enter into a circulatory 
logic that dictates their dissemination. 

These processes of circulation affect, and are affected by, processes of pro- 
duction. As texts circulate, they encourage their readers to refigure their stories 
to account for different conditions, inspiring these readers, perhaps, to write 
their own texts, which refine, revise or otherwise rework their conceits in ways 
that, in turn, shift and develop our understanding of the genre, as an evolv- 
ing and self-regulating system. These new texts document the material circum- 
stances of the world-system and the singular capitalist modernity that caused it, 
as both products of, and commentary upon, these processes. This means that, 
together with the Warwick Research Collective (WReC), I can grasp world 
literature ‘as neither a canon of masterworks nor a mode of reading, but as 
a system [...] structured not on difference but on inequality." For WReC, 
capitalist ‘modernity is both what world-literature indexes or is “about” and 
what gives world-literature its distinguishing formal characteristics’ (15). Such 
a modernity is characterised not just by imperial distinctions between core, 
periphery and semi-periphery, but by the ways that capitalism's flows depend 
on the creation of these very distinctions. Criticism's work, in this account, 
should track the cross-over between the ebbs and flow of global capital and the 
forms that literature develops to track these flows. 

To capture the play between the imperial structures of core, periphery and 
semi-periphery and the mobility of capital, I now turn to two stories from the 
early twentieth century that depend upon established expectations of genre 
fiction to convey alternative meanings for asbestos. Casual references to asbestos 
in Algernon Blackwood's ‘The Nemesis of Fire’ (1908) and F. Scott Fitzgerald's 
‘A Diamond as Big as the Ritz’ (1922) provide clues to more ‘global concerns’, 
with the unexpected consequences of Empire and the tension between speculative 
and investment capital, respectively.'? These works effectively model concerns for 
later mysteries that either make asbestos explainable (i.e. in detective novels) or 
unexplainable (i.e. in ghost stories). 


ASBESTOS AND THE MYSTERY STORY 


"The Nemesis of Fire', a Dr John Silence story by the occultist Algernon 
Blackwood, gestures to an unexplainable mystery associated with asbestos, 
all while orienting it back to an explanation that Blackwood would consider 
natural. When Colonel Wragge invites Silence, Blackwood's psychic detective, 
to Manor House, he introduces his ‘need for help of a peculiar kind’ with 
some of the ‘queer stories’ that have emerged from the estate (144; 165). The 
‘something very serious amiss’, it turns out, is an unsettled Egyptian mummy, 
whose rest has been disturbed by its translocation to England and the theft 
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of its scarabaeus (145). One of the queer stories turns on a dog chasing an 
invisible creature, who is likely the mummy. After the ensuing scuffle, the dog 
returns with ‘something like white hair stuck to its jaws (166). ‘It was curious 
looking stuff, something like asbestos,’ the Colonel muses, but when analysed, 
it is ‘neither animal, vegetable, nor mineral’, and soon disappears without 
a trace (166). The story of the white hair contributes to a larger, composite 
understanding of the situation as out of joint. The asbestos itself appears to 
carry little significance. But Blackwood's single casual reference disguises a 
number of interesting connections with the rest of the story that can, in turn, 
help to unpack some assumptions about asbestos. 

It can hardly be coincidental that asbestos appears to clothe the mummy 
when so much of the story turns around fears about fire. All the other queer 
stories from the estate turn around acts of incendiarism: fire attacks in and 
around the house. These have been caused by a fire-elemental, under the con- 
trol of the mummy and sent to exact retribution for the theft of its scarabaeus. 
The asbestos is, in a sense, the means by which the mummy endures the fire, 
physically, even as it anticipates the need for the more supernatural protections 
that Strange himself will provide, as the protagonists seek to ‘appease the anger 
of the Fire, and to bring peace again to [the] household’ (239). Even in this 
minor role, asbestos acts as a clue, in Ginzburg’s sense, since it still reflects the 
story’s deeper preoccupation with fire and its containment. 

However, ‘The Nemesis of Fire’ does seem to violate Luc Boltanski’s basic 
premise of detective stories: the detective story depends upon a mundane, unex- 
ceptional reality, where interruptions are, themselves, explainable by natural 
means. In late nineteenth-century society, argues Boltanski, social reality came 
to be presented in a ‘robust, organized, and thus predictable fashion'.? In con- 
trast to real factual conditions, the establishment of social reality ‘presupposes 
that one can count on a set of regularities that are maintained no matter what 
situation is envisaged and that frame each event’ (10). To reconcile the story 
with Boltanski’s thesis, however, I need only to recall Blackwood’s own, well- 
documented commitment to the supernatural, since, as Emily Alder has noted, 
it amounted to a belief that the natural should extend to the more-than-visible.?? 
After all, as Silence explains, ‘I have yet to come across a problem that is not 
natural, and has not a natural explanation. It's merely a question of how much 
one knows - and admits’ (173). 

Certainly, the story illustrates Blackwood's desire to reorient the natural- 
unnatural binary, rather than discard it completely. Strange, although receptive to 
the supernatural, is often marked by his ‘natural’ poise. By contrast, when Wragge 
attempts to explain the incendiarism, in and around the house, he realises ‘at last 
that the *natural" explanation he had held on to all along was becoming impos- 
sible, and he hated it. It made him angry’ (171). In both examples, Blackwood 
reframes the distinction between natural, unnatural and supernatural, by drawing 
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on an opposition between order and disorder. The mummy is not, in and of itself, 
unnatural, even if it is supernatural; what makes it unnatural is a disruption of 
order, the theft of its scarabaeus, which wakes it from its slumber and causes the 
‘unnatural’ heat that accompanies it (149). Under these circumstances, the super- 
natural simply explains that which is natural, but has not yet been absorbed into 
scientific certainty.” 

Importantly, it helps me emphasise, with Boltanski, how the mundane mys- 
tery aimed not only to assert social reality, but challenge, and thereby reveal, 
its causal structures. Reciprocally, it serves to show how the inquiry into such 
causal structures could, potentially, destabilise precisely the reality effect they 
were designed to support. Alder suggests that ‘the gap between an intuitive leap 
and logical deduction makes space for the weird [. . .] leaving us on the limits of 
the known.’” If so, then the substitution of an intuitive leap for a logical deduc- 
tion when treating the limits of the known might, conversely, render this weird 
gap invisible, dangerous and incalculable. Asbestos use, although based upon 
logical deduction, seems so contingent to our eyes in the present, as to take 
on the form of an intuitive leap. In like fashion, we might say that the weird 
space it occupies in mysteries of the early twentieth century augurs not simply 
its transformation into an explainable phenomenon, for detective stories and 
conspiracy theories, but also as the inexplicable cause of horror. 

For Roger Luckhurst, ‘The Nemesis of Fire’ introduces Blackwood's long- 
time interest in the Egyptian Gothic.? Although Luckhurst dismisses the story 
as conventional mummy revenge fiction, he does situate it in the longer trajec- 
tory of Blackwood's work, which would come to find in Egypt ‘an abstract fig- 
uration of ruins that point beyond themselves to the primordial and enduring 
structure of subjectivity itself? (182). According to Luckhurst, Blackwood's 
lack of interest in Egypt's specificity speaks to its ‘colonial framing’, wherein 
Egypt provokes in Blackwood the same interest that archaeology produced 
for Freud: as a model for accessing some primal consciousness (182). If, as 
Luckhurst argues, ‘Blackwood introjects Egypt into the ego’ (182), I suspect, 
after Ranjana Khanna, that this introjection has failed to absorb its love object 
properly.?* After all, Blackwood’s rampaging fire elementals, who tear up the 
English countryside at the behest of their mummy master, are primarily moti- 
vated by vengeance, first for the mummy’s translocation and then for the theft 
of its scarabaeus. You don't need be Freud to understand this ‘colonial mel- 
ancholia' as the manifestation of a palpable anxiety about the consequences 
of colonial expansion.? The asbestos hair, which appears in the tale only 
to disappear, seems to function as a metonym for a much more pervasive 
haunting of Britain by the discontents of their distant Empire: the mummy's 
vengeance a literal product of the colonial system that brought him over, and 
a figurative representation of the imperial anxieties. Blackwood turns Egypt 
into a periphery, and, in so doing, provides a practical demonstration of what 
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I, following many others, mean when I claim that empire (and capital) pro- 
duces, rather than highlights, cores, peripheries and semi-peripheries. Egypt, 
in Blackwood’s tale, is reduced to a mysterious origin point; likewise, London, 
the point of departure for Silence and his amanuensis, functions as the core, 
from whence they can travel to the Manor House, the semi-periphery, where 
core and periphery meet. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald's mystery tale, "The Diamond as Big as the Ritz’, occu- 
pies a similarly weird space, when it mixes elements from adventure, spy and 
American Dream genres. At the beginning of the story, the protagonist, John T. 
Unger, receives ‘an asbestos pocket-book stuffed with money’ from his father, 
along with the fatherly admonishment that he will always be welcome at home, 
where they’ll keep ‘the home fires burning’, and that he is ‘an Unger from 
Hades’ (5). Here, Fitzgerald makes playful reference to asbestos’s qualities as a 
fire retardant, a common conceit in Little Magazines like The Smart Set where 
the novella was published in June 1922, and where asbestos products were often 
advertised. The asbestos pocket-book fits into Fitzgerald’s extended metaphor 
about middle-class, midwestern America as ‘hell’, where ‘the inhabitants have 
been so long out of the world that, though they make a great show of keeping 
up to date in dress and manners and literature, they depend to a great extent on 
hearsay’ (5). The pocket-book immediately disappears from sight, suggesting 
it plays no great role in the story that follows. John is invited to visit the farm 
of his friend Percy Washington. The farm, as he discovers, holds the secrets to 
the Washington family’s wealth: not only is the house built on the largest dia- 
mond in the world, its labour is provided entirely by African American slaves. 
To keep these secrets, the farm is protected by batteries of anti-aircraft guns. 
When guests like John visit, they are murdered to protect the family’s secrets. 
The evening of John’s murder coincides with an air raid, which culminates in 
John escaping with the Washington daughters, Kismine and Jasmine, as the rest 
of the family blow themselves up with the diamond. Kismine has carried out 
some of the family jewels, but, John discovers, these are worthless rhinestones. 
The Washingtons’ remaining wealth, investments in radium distributed in ‘a 
thousand banks’, can only be accessed with bank-books, which are ‘consumed’ 
in the explosion (28). The three will have to return to Hades, where John’s 
father ‘is just as liable as not to cut me off with a hot coal’ (28) This proposed 
return to Hades invites us to return to John’s abandoned asbestos pocket-book, 
as potentially holding more than mere money. 

To understand this significance, we need to think a little bit more about the 
meaning of the money John’s pocket-book ostensibly protects in ‘The Diamond’. 
The pocket-book is ‘stuffed with money’ when John receives it from his father. 
This money is the product of an older, ‘moral’ form of capital, that is capital accu- 
mulated through saving. By contrast, the Washingtons rely on a riskier, specula- 
tive capital: the radium, the rhinestones, even the diamond itself, are only worth 
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something because of their scarcity. To realise their value would threaten this 
scarcity and, therefore, the value itself. As the Washington grandfather realises, 
when he first discovers his diamond, ‘If it were offered for sale not only would 
the bottom fall out of the market, but also, if the value should vary with its size 
in the usual arithmetic progression, there would not be enough gold in the world 
to buy a tenth part of it’ (21). This speculative capital does translate into means 
for the Washingtons, but it functions by virtue of trust and secrets. Should the 
diamond be discovered, it will render the very possibility of scarcity-based value 
contingent and untrustworthy, thus obviating all other scarcity-based measures 
of wealth. More than anything, this speculative capital must make use of its mag- 
nitude, while covering over its source. It does so by abstracting its value, through 
the bank-books and the contents of Kismine’s pockets. This abstraction carries 
its own risks: when the books are consumed, and the pockets are shown to con- 
tain worthless rhinestones, their value disappears. John’s pocket book offers a 
more straightforward, concrete protection for a more straightforward unit of 
wealth, commonly accepted as the universal equivalent. 

Laura Key and Richard Godden have argued that ‘The Diamond?’ allego- 
rises a mélange of anxieties Fitzgerald had about monetary exchange, the gold 
standard and the value of fiction.” Both Key and Godden link the novella to 
what Key calls ‘the ideological conflict’ that developed around the introduction 
of new credit facilities, ‘between the traditional imperative of saving earned 
money [. . .] and this modern system of instant gratification, in which intangible 
credit money allowed people to spend beyond their immediate means’ (656-7). 
Though neither Key nor Godden mention it, the pocket-book can be seen to 
replay this conflict in miniature. Parallels between actual wealth in the pocket- 
book and the speculative wealth contained in the bank-books or Kismine’s 
pockets serve to highlight the risk of the latter and relative freedom from risk of 
the former. Whereas not even a bribe to God can save the Washingtons’ fortune, 
the asbestos pocket-book can, at least, represent John and Kismine’s remaining 
option: a return to Hades and a life of hard work. 

Rather than rely on existing capital, credit sets its trust in future earnings. 
As Key explains, ‘the introduction of credit forced the American people to think 
about their lives in the wider sense of present versus future, where borrowing 
and debt in the present were offset in people’s imaginations by the perceived 
future ability to pay’ (659). If the asbestos pocket-book protected an earlier, 
more moral form of capital, it was able to do so because it was made from a 
‘modern improvement’ designed to reduce risk.” For all that the Washingtons 
rely on ‘modern’, speculative capital, their antiquated antebellum lifestyle — 
their reliance on slaves and on personal ‘providence’ — suggests that they have 
not acclimatised to modern understandings of risk. When Kismine imagines 
her previous life to have been ‘all a dream’ at the end of the novella, we can 
identify the dream as her inurement to the riskiness, the possible transience, of 
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that life. But for John, whose ‘shabby gift of disillusion’ at the end parallels his 
gift of the pocket-book at the beginning, is more able to understand their cur- 
rent circumstances, because, in a way, the pocket-book already presaged them, 
a logic of risk already coded into its offer of prevention (28) 

Fitzgerald’s asbestos pocket-book illuminates an intersection between asbes- 
tos, moral economy and socialised risk. As asbestos shifted its role from a pre- 
ventative measure that mitigated social risk to an aggravator of social risk, so its 
position in the moral economy changed. From a substance that served to insulate 
people from risks, whether to health or to capital, asbestos became a risky object 
in itself, whose use implicated companies, doctors and legislators in morally dubi- 
ous behaviour. But Fitzgerald’s mystery also turns on a secret that impinges on 
the moral fabric of US society: the Washington farm is a secret whose diamond 
threatens the US economy, whose use of slaves violates the US constitution, and 
whose geographical excision from survey maps invalidates US political sover- 
eignty. Fitzgerald’s preoccupation with the secret that must be uncovered, or not, 
to preserve social cohesion means that even the story’s outlandish plot twists are 
corralled to support the banality of a social reality built on capital. 

Blackwood and Fitzgerald, for all their differences, vacillate over treating 
asbestos as an explainable or unexplainable mystery. This presages a subse- 
quent, more pronounced divergence in twenty-first-century treatments of asbes- 
tos, between detective fiction, on the one hand, and horror, on the other. These 
works testify to the impact of asbestos across the world-system, while register- 
ing this impact in specifically local ways, according to histories dominated by 
its mining, for example, or its manufacture. Now, to address this history in 
a more concrete way, I look at three detective novels that take place in three 
nations that were, historically, amongst the largest producers and consumers of 
asbestos: two asbestos mining nations, Canada and South Africa, and one of 
the largest manufacturers of asbestos products, the United Kingdom. Richard 
Kunzmann’s Salamander Cotton (2006), Louise Penny’s The Long Way Home 
(2014) and Damien Boyd’s Death Sentence (2016) all give some prominence 
to asbestos in their plots.** Each text uses asbestos as, variously, the motive for 
murder, the method of murder or the impetus to investigate a disappearance. 
At the same time, their comparison sheds light on regional understandings of 
asbestos that develop alongside its more ‘universal’ toxic effects. I conclude 
the chapter with two haunted town novels, from Canada and Australia, to 
consider how the mystery of asbestos might also be understood as unexplained, 
or unexplainable: Cassie Bérard's Ow’il est bon de se noyer [How good it is to 
drown] (2016) and Lois Murphy's Soon (2018).” 


THE ASBESTOS DETECTIVE STORY 


Salamander Cotton begins with the murder of Bernard Klamm, a former execu- 
tive of an asbestos company, at his home in Johannesburg. As the investigation 
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progresses, Klamm's estranged wife, Henrietta Campbell, asks the detective in 
charge, Jacob Tshabalala, to recommend a private investigator to support a 
parallel inquiry in the Northern Cape, where the couple owned a farm. Tsha- 
balala enlists the help of his former colleague, Harry Mason. Mason is not 
charged with finding Klamm’s killer; rather, Campbell wants him to resurrect 
a ‘cold case’ search for their daughter, Claudette, who disappeared in 1965. 
Her assumption is that Claudette was killed by Klamm, after he found out 
that she was in a relationship with Klamm’s employee, José Cauto, later found 
guilty of her rape and murder. When Mason visits the farm, he discovers the 
remains of an old asbestos mining operation, run by Klamm and managed by 
Cauto. In a flashback, we learn that one of their employees, the father of Obed 
Dithlolelo, was gravely injured in a mining accident and died because they didn’t 
bother to send him to the hospital. Obed, it transpires, murdered Claudette; 
Klamm and Campbell allowed Cauto to take the blame because they objected 
to the couples’ interracial relationship; Cauto, in turn, murdered Klamm, with 
the assistance of Campbell’s boyfriend, Tobias, who wanted to sell the farm 
to settle his debts. The death of Obed’s father prompts a cycle of revenge that 
works through Claudette and Cauto, and eventually leads to Klamm's murder. 
When this is revealed at the denouement, Tobias shoots Cauto, thus confirming 
the truth of the story. 

The Long Way Home opens not with a murder but a disappearance. The 
artist Clara Morrow asks retired Chief Inspector Armand Gamache to find her 
husband, Peter. Clara and Peter separated when Clara’s career started to eclipse 
Peter’s, but they had planned a rendezvous that Peter has not kept. As Gamache 
tracks Peter’s movements across Quebec and Ontario, he learns how both Peter 
and Clara were educated at the Ontario College of Canadian Arts in Toronto, 
how one of their teachers, Professor Norman, publicly humiliated Clara for her 
work, and how another, Professor Massey, was instrumental in Norman being 
fired because of it. Here, asbestos provides not the motive but the means; in an 
implausible plot twist, canvases exchanged between the two professors have 
been lined with asbestos dust, with the ostensible aim of committing a murder as 
slow as Nixon’s slow violence. Norman, dying of mesothelioma, has retreated 
to an isolated fishing village on the Gulf of St Lawrence, where Peter finds him 
and, being the reason for his disappearance, has stayed to nurse him through 
the final stages of his illness. But, if asbestos causes the illness that should have 
killed Norman, Massey’s impatience gets the better of him: he kills Norman 
with a hunting knife. At the novel’s climax, Gamache realises that, contrary 
to his initial suspicion that the canvases were provided by Norman to Massey 
as revenge for losing his job, Massey provided Norman with the canvases, his 
motive a more opaque jealousy about how Norman’s talent outshone his own. 
At this moment, Massey himself reappears with Clara as his hostage. She is 
saved by Peter, but at the cost of his own life; Massey stabs him in the chest. 
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At first, the murder that opens Death Sentence appears unrelated to the mur- 
der that the police detectives are to investigate. This latter murder, it seems, is an 
act of vengeance for the victim’s complicity with asbestos exposure. The victim, 
a captain in the army during the Falklands/Malvinas war, ordered four soldiers 
to dismantle mobile radar units that turned out to be lined with asbestos. As 
the novel progresses, we discover that the soldiers have each developed mesothe- 
lioma and are suing for compensation. But, the detective realises, the captain’s 
order was itself an act of retribution: the soldiers had assaulted the captain some 
weeks before, in battle, when he threatened to report their comrade for deserting. 
Although this comrade went on to be killed during the fighting, his indictment in 
the captain’s subsequent report cost him a posthumous commendation. The mur- 
der, it transpires, is committed by the dead soldier’s son, Adrian Kandes. Although 
the soldiers supported the novel’s opening murder, where Kandes kills the defense 
attorney in retribution for stymying the soldiers’ mesothelioma claims, the son’s 
rationale for murdering the captain is not related to the asbestos exposure. Rather, 
he justifies it as an honour killing, avenging his father for the denied commenda- 
tion. When he is trapped by the police, Kandes decides to die in a gunfight rather 
than be captured. 

All three novels find their resolution in sacrifice and confession: Cauto is 
killed by Campbell’s boyfriend when he confesses to their conspiracy to kill 
Klamm; Peter is killed by Massey when he tries to protect Clara, after Massey 
confesses; Adrian Kandes is killed by the police after he reveals the conspiracy 
to murder the lawyers. These deaths appear to offer some resolution to the 
deep disquiet produced by each novel’s engagement with historical violence, 
jealousy or sullied honor, their ‘self-interpretations’, clarifying all actions and 
motivations, signed and sealed with the blood of a scapegoat. For us, how- 
ever, it is remarkable that each novel marginalises the asbestos that, at first, 
appeared so central to their plots. 

Although Klamm’s history with asbestos mining seems as likely a motive for 
his murder as any, Kunzmann’s exploration, through Mason, of a parallel plot 
involving Claudette, proves that this link is more illuminating when addressed 
as a reflection on Apartheid’s historical cycles of racialised violence. Although 
Obed’s father dies as a result of injuries sustained in an asbestos mine, it is 
the institutionalised lack of care, exhibited by Cauto and Klamm, that moti- 
vates Obed to seek revenge. Similarly, the motives of the vengeful son in Boyd’s 
Death Sentence are not, as they first appear, explained by the asbestos exposure 
suffered by his father’s friends, but, again, by his regard for his father’s posthu- 
mous honor. At risk of conflating motive with means, we might find a parallel 
in Massey’s decision to interrupt his own, slow murder of Norman when he 
preempts the work of the asbestos and slashes Norman’s throat. Indeed, each 
novel dismisses asbestos in the final moment of revelation. Like Blackwood’s 
asbestos hair, it appears only to disappear, once it has served its purpose. 
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The conclusion of each story swerves away from the problems created by 
the asbestos itself, preferring to resolve their plots with more intimate, affec- 
tive motives, like revenge, greed or jealousy. If, as Boltanski argues, the genre’s 
social function is to reconcile divergent challenges to social reality, then these 
exemplars are united by a failure to perform this recuperative work for asbes- 
tos's legacy. This lack of social coherence proves a useful site of horror, as PI 
go on to show, but it also prompts us to look for alternative narrative forms to 
try and secure that indelible remainder constituted by the asbestos fibre itself, 
when it is stripped of its social function, whether as an insulator or as a pol- 
lutant. There is something inhuman about asbestos and its temporalities that 
shirks any conventional resolution of its ill-effects. The failure of these novels 
to contain it may be a measure of the writer's limits, or the genre's, certainly, 
but it also speaks to a manifest difficulty that the substance itself presents to 
discursive containment. 

That said, our interrogation of this inhuman remainder should not blind us 
to the real effects its commodification has on the world-system. Here, the inter- 
nal movements of asbestos in the novels still proves useful in demonstrating 
how cores, peripheries and semi-peripheries come to be created for the produc- 
tion and circulation of capital. In Salamander Cotton, the movement between 
the Johannesburg and Prieska/Leopold Ridge stories dramatises the separation 
between those sites where executive decisions were made about the mines and 
those places where the mining took place, and which are often still imper- 
fectly remediated sites of contamination. At the same time, the novel makes it 
clear that both Johannesburg and Prieska were themselves semi-peripheries for 
transnational asbestos concerns, which were based in London but often relied 
on devolved, small scale operations like Klamm's. The social and geographical 
dislocations in the novel remind us not simply of those inequalities that mark a 
continuity from South Africa's Apartheid period into the present, but also the 
asbestos industry's tendency to rely on such dislocations to contain evidence of 
asbestos's health effects. 

Whereas Salamander Cotton foregrounds the political economy of asbes- 
tos in South Africa, The Long Way Home, set in Quebec and with a signifi- 
cant asbestos side-plot, is remarkable for largely ignoring Quebec's long and 
important history of asbestos mining: the Asbestos Strike of 1949, which Pierre 
Trudeau called ‘a violent announcement that a new era had begun’; the mobili- 
sation of the Strike within the political mythology of the Quebec separatist 
movement; the continued support of the asbestos industry by the Canadian 
federal government as a way to mollify Quebec nationalists. Although the 
novel acknowledges the economic opportunities that asbestos offered Quebec — 
‘a godsend to a hardscrabble region’ (376) — the asbestos it uses to guide its 
plot has been salvaged from an abatement project at the Toronto art college. 
Instead of staying with the mine to tracking changing attitudes to asbestos, 
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Penny breaks the potential parallel to direct criticism at the building trade: 
‘asbestos turned out to be the thalidomide of building materials’ (376). When 
considering asbestos as a hidden harm, the novel dislocates the substance from 
its place of extraction on the periphery to focus on its role within the metro- 
politan infrastructure. 

For Kunzmann and Penny, asbestos reflects anxieties about landscapes that 
bear the historical scars of large-scale, long-term mineral extraction, either by 
dwelling on the unresolvable conditions of these landscapes or by occluding 
these scars altogether. But for Boyd, asbestos is less connected to landscape 
than it is to anxieties about masculinity and empire. Given that the asbestos 
exposure event in Death Sentence happens during the Falklands/Malvinas War, 
because of the misuse of military authority, and as the point of connection 
between the murders of the army captain and the defense lawyers, it can be 
read as marking an anxiety, paralleling Blackwood’s, about bringing the conse- 
quences of empire home. 

Again, we find the novel swerving away from fully engaging with the 
consequences of the asbestos exposure it relies upon. Death Sentence resolves 
the hanging matter of the soldiers’ asbestos trial not by granting them com- 
pensation through the European Court, but by suspending it in favour of a 
national compensation scheme aimed at service personnel. The historical verac- 
ity of this solution should not deter us from noting that this preferment of 
British sovereignty to European justice mimics the nationalist discourses that 
developed around the British EU membership Referendum in 2016, the same 
year that the novel was published. But, by emphasising the murderer’s con- 
cern with honour at the end of the novel, it suggests, obscurely, that anxieties 
generated by empire are best resolved by precisely those discursive structures 
- honor, loyalty, patriotism — which empire tended to deploy most cynically. 

When asbestos is presented as a clue, to explain how or why a murder 
is committed, or to mark differences in the security of savings or speculative 
capital, or to provide a naturalist explanation for a supernatural phenomenon, 
it curiously disappears from sight, often at the moment when explaining it 
might prove too demanding on the reader’s understanding of its social func- 
tion. I have already intimated that something about this challenge discloses 
asbestos’s resistance to recuperation within a social functionalism. Something 
was already, decidedly queer about asbestos, before the health concerns were 
made public, or even known; before it was heralded as a magic mineral; before 
any of the social discourses that have already resolved its meaning for miners 
and factory workers, for boiler engineers, plumbers and electricians, for DIY 
specialists, school teachers, health professionals or service personnel, or for all 
their families and carers. Given this queer condition, it is perhaps unsurprising 
that, of the three genres I have mentioned, it is horror that seems best adapted 
to deal with asbestos’s social meaning. 
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THE ASBESTOS GHOST STORY 


In keeping with my transnational comparison, I conclude with two haunted 
town novels that consider the legacy of asbestos mining in Canada and 
Australia, in particular Asbestos (now Val-des-Sources) in Cassie Bérard’s 
Qu'il est bon de se noyer (2016) and Wittenoom in Lois Murphy's Soon 
(2018).?? Set in 2012, when the Quebec Government was contemplating a 
bailout that would reopen Asbestos's Jeffrey Mine, Bérard's How Good it is 
to Drown tells the story of Jacinthe, a young woman who returns to Asbestos 
years after her brother, Alec, went missing. Jacinthe's story is punctuated by 
accounts of unexplained drownings, starting with an incident involving three 
children, in the surrounding area. These remind her not only of Alec's disap- 
pearance, but her own childhood experience of nearly drowning. Drown- 
ing, Bérard makes clear, is an analogue for the asbestos-related diseases that 
have struck down so many in the town: when she comes to describe her 
grandfather's death by mesothelioma in her afterward, she calls it ‘a drown- 
ing that would last for months’ (315). Both rely on suffocation, as Jacinthe 
observes when, visiting her own grandfather's house, she is enveloped in dust 
[la poussière m'ont enveloppée'] and ‘I was suffocating, I was suffocating as 
if I had been struggling underwater, in the ocean, anywhere, drowning’ (34). 
In these moments of exposure, we recall both Jacinthe’s memories of play- 
ing with fibrous rocks at her grandfather’s house or climbing over asbestos 
tailings with her brother and her tendency to cough, a sign of incipient dis- 
ease, whenever she exerts herself. 

Bérard comes close to diagnosing Jacinthe’s cough when, near the end of the 
novel, an asbestos abatement worker tells her that the chalet she wants to rent 
has been insulated with asbestos-contaminated vermiculite: ‘there’s asbestos, 
my pet, coughs the old man’ (295). But Jacinthe turns away from this expla- 
nation: remembering a moment when running with her brother, their pockets 
full of asbestos rocks, she decides that ‘the speed and the nervousness took 
their breath away, not the asbestos, asbestos had nothing to do with all of 
this’ (295). Instead of a full acknowledgment, which, we imagine, might bring 
asbestos together with Jacinthe’s not-so-latent illness and the drownings, we 
are left with an ominous point-counterpoint at the end of the chapter: having 
just claimed ‘I have always stayed away from the mine’, the worker breaks 
down into a fit of coughing; ‘the problem is’ the chapter concludes, ‘whatever 
you do, the mine never leaves you alone’ (296). 

Drowning helps Bérard to overcome some of the representational problems 
that emerge when trying to describe asbestos-related disease: it shortens the 
dying process from months, if not years, to a few agonising minutes and it 
simplifies the cause of death from the seemingly random placement of a single 
microscopic fibre to a self-explanatory immersion in water. By figuring such 
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deaths as scenes of drowning while keeping their circumstances random and 
mysterious, Bérard turns our attention away from the vagaries of etiological 
process to the scenes where such processes take place, without immediately 
feeling the need to explain such scenes through the macroscale culpability of 
the asbestos industry. This strategy opens up a space where, without either bur- 
rowing into medical details or decrying industrial conspiracy, the reader can 
apprehend how unsettling asbestos diseases actually are. 

Where Bérard imagines Asbestos as plagued by a series of inexplicable drown- 
ings, we can find its parallel in Soon (2017), where Lois Murphy literalises the 
ghosts often said to haunt Australia’s most infamous asbestos mining town, 
Wittenoom. The novel takes place in an obscure ‘former mining town’, Nebula, 
whose inhabitants are plagued by a mist that descends when the sun sets. The 
mist attempts to lure the few people still living outside to their deaths, by pre- 
senting material apparitions of loved ones, already lost. Like Stephen King’s 
The Mist, Soon imagines its spectres to be violent, tormented, treacherous and 
bloodthirsty.” It links their appearance to a group of grey-suited individuals 
who appear one day in black SUVs and conduct a strange ritual in the local 
cemetery. In a literal sense, then, the ghosts emerge as part of an opaque plot 
to remove the residents of Nebula from the land. In this reading, the ‘grey men’ 
signify the forces of capital that, through their arcane power, raise the spectre 
of environmental contamination. By associating the grey men with the ghosts 
directly, Murphy develops a clear trajectory between the ‘nebulous’ investors 
of capital and the harm these investments bring, thereby granting an agency 
to capital. Since the harm is supernatural, Murphy can strip away all signs of 
actual industry from the town, which would only complicate this causal chain. 

Soon's entire relation to Wittenoom is simply a matter of paratext: it is 
only in the publisher's material, and in the author's subsequent remarks, that 
we find out Soon is ‘partially inspired by the true story of Wittenoom, the ill- 
fated West Australian asbestos town.’ Unlike Bérard's novel, where asbestos 
diseases appear in counterpoint to the mysterious drownings, the ghosts in 
Soon only remind the reader of Wittenoom's ongoing asbestos contamination 
when read through the lens of this paratext. In this allegorical reading, the grey 
men might equally represent the forces of capital or the government. After all, 
the Australian government has spent considerable time and effort in trying to 
eliminate the town of Wittenoom: degazetted and stripped of its townsite status 
in 2007, the Minister for Regional Government at the time, Jon Ford, gave as 
his ‘ultimate goal’, ‘to remove all signs of the town's existence and wipe it off 
the map'.? The Manichean role played by the bureaucratic grey suits in the 
novel may equally signal the industry that originally contaminated the site, or 
the government that seeks to scare people away from it. This, like Nebula’s 
mining history, remains unexplained by the novel’s conclusion. 
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This ambiguity is, perhaps, less surprising when we consider how Murphy 
herself has responded to the book’s reception as a horror story: 


it was intended to be a book about people, and their attempts at resil- 
ience [. . .] Ordinary people who have fallen through the cracks, trying 
to survive in the face of a force they can't understand or explain.” 


Instead of horror, Murphy would rather it was classified as an example of 
ubtceore: the Old English term for ‘the anxiety experienced before dawn’. 
King, elsewhere, approaches a similar sense of anxiety or dread as being 
exactly horror’s point: ‘the work of horror is really a dance - a moving, 
rhythmic search. And what it's looking for is the play where you, the viewer 
or the reader, live at your most primitive level.’** Whether or not we sub- 
scribe to King’s vulgar Freudian notion of ‘primitivism’, his articulation of 
such ‘phobic pressure points’ serves to explain how both How Good it is 
to Drown and Soon open up a space where ‘the burden of history’, made 
intolerably large by the combination of illness, ignorance and necessity, can 
be displaced onto a set of mysterious circumstances that act out this random- 
ness in ways that, if still inexplicable, are easier to understand. 

Elaine Freedgood hints at the usefulness of ghost stories in achieving this 
end, when she considers how most ghost stories end with two distinct onto- 
logical ‘realms’: ‘the one in which ghosts do exist and the one in which they 
do not." If the ghost frequently emerges in response to an unsolved crime that 
requires resolution, thus providing a relatively simple explanation why ghosts 
are present, this simplicity conceals the ghost story’s reluctance to resolve what 
a ghost is. The ghost’s double ontology parallels the double personhood of 
the liberal subject, necessarily split into an embodied, ‘consuming, desiring, 
reproducing, social self’ and an ‘abstracted, formalized and spiritualized’ legal 
persona (46). By refusing to ‘give up the ghost’, we might tarry with the mate- 
rial aspects of figurative ghosts or the figurative aspects of material ghosts. But, 
deferring the decision of belief or disbelief has larger consequences: ‘the ghostly 
reference promises relief from meaning, from guilt, and from the burden of his- 
tory that it avows and then displaces onto the apparitional, a category that is 
never resolved’ (50). The ghost is a means of avowing a history that need not 
fully be resolved. 

If ghosts are literal presences in Soon and conspicuously absent from How 
Good it is to Drown, we can nevertheless follow Freedgood in thinking about 
both novels as trying to find figures to represent an admission of history, with- 
out an acknowledgment of guilt. Héloise Pillayre implies the importance of 
such spaces, when she details the range of normative meanings that survivors 
ascribe to compensation mechanisms in France. Pillayre argues that survi- 
vors may or may not blame their employer for their exposure, depending on 
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their career path, their trust in their employer and the legal intermediaries 
they meet (doctors or victims’ associations). This reinforces earlier findings 
by Linda Waldman, who, in her comparative study of asbestos compensation 
in England, India and South Africa, established that cultural concerns with 
masculinity (England), family (India) and economic security (South Africa) 
often shape survivors’ feelings about the industry." Survivor affects, in other 
words, are complicated, ambiguous and may attach to a wide range of differ- 
ent objects. This complexity, we might add, is largely ironed out of the con- 
spiracy narrative, where the ill are to be understood primarily as victims and 
the companies as perpetrators. Of course, this doesn’t make the conspiracy 
narrative any less true or important for the larger case against the industry. 
After all, drownings in Bérard’s novel do not simply replace the experiences 
of asbestos-related illnesses, which, although undiagnosed, remain very much 
in evidence for its characters. Instead, I think these horror stories cathect a 
deep uneasiness about the narrative solutions hitherto offered for the crime of 
asbestos. If asbestos is both utopian infrastructure and mysterious clue, then 
it demonstrates too much liveliness to function simply as the passive container 
of human desires: like the ghosts of Soon, it shrieks from the outside; like the 
lakes of How Good it is to Drown, it demands its mysterious agency be reck- 
oned with. This may be why, when more mundane detective stories engage 
with asbestos, they shy away from its uncanny implications. What is clear is 
that this agency needs to be addressed in greater detail than can be offered by 
its absorption into sociological texts. 

Bérard’s novel presents us with a possible way into this configuration, via its 
complex references to Stéphane Mallarmé’s Un coup de dés jamais n’abolira le 
hasard [A roll of the dice will never abolish chance] (1897). Mallarmé’s poem 
famously exploits typographical breaks to create large sections of white space 
on the page (‘prismatic subdivisions of the idea’). Not only does this control 
the speed with which the eye reads, it reproduces in its material structure the 
philosophical conceit inherent in Mallarmé’s title: chance is intimately bound 
up with death, and no attempt to realise this relation through an action (by, 
say, throwing dice) will ever resolve all its potentialities (and thereby ‘abolish’ 
it). The poem offers no answer, suggests Maurice Blanchot, ‘no other certainty 
than the concentration of chance, its stellar glorification, its elevation to the 
point where its rupture “rains down absence”’.** 

One of Bérard's great contributions is to bring the material poetics of Un 
coup de dés into closer alignment with the role of chance in asbestos disease. 
Two moments, in particular, play on the ontological indeterminacy of rolling 
the dice. In the process of renovating her grandfather's house, amidst ‘the fri- 
able matter floating around her', Jacinthe stumbles across a box containing 
two dice (253). The game calls for the player to throw until the result is not 
a double, when they lose. She commits to the game: ‘You give it a go because 
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otherwise nothing will happen; that nothingness will spread over the world, 
gestures of all kinds will become futile and suspect’ (253). And rolls a double. 
And another, and another, and another, until she is found, coughing and cov- 
ered in whitish threads, still throwing. The chapter ends: ‘We can never, this is 
how it works, abolish chance’ (254). 

At the end of the novel, we return to the dice game. Here, Jacinthe has just 
arrived at the house where, the reader soon realises, the three children whose 
drowning opened the book are still alive and well. In a scene that leaves unre- 
solved whether the encounter is imagined or remembered, Jacinthe is left in 
charge of the children, suggesting, perhaps, it is she who will be responsible for 
their eventual drowning. As she teaches them the dice game, one child asks ‘and 
when does it end?’ ‘If you're lucky,’ comes the reply, ‘it never ends’ (309). The 
ominous ending invites us to imagine asbestos exposure as setting in motion a 
terrible dice game, where one’s only option is to continue to roll, to hope for 
doubles, to stop the nothingness from spreading, making all gestures futile and 
suspect. It also invites us to return to the configuration of the asbestos narra- 
tive, through the structure of the modernist lyric. 
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PART Il 
CONFIGURING ASBESTOS 


Genre fiction takes us a long way in understanding some of the more general 
assumptions related to asbestos. Since this fiction reflects dominant cultural 
perspectives, it gives us some insight into asbestos’s social life. ‘Commodities, 
like persons,’ writes Arjun Appadurai, ‘have social lives.’ ' Through asbestos’s 
social life, disclosed in utopias and mysteries, we began to appreciate its value 
for political economy, first to preserve the health of the community and then 
as an issue to rally the community against. But these texts move their attention 
away from the material precisely when we might expect literary thinking to 
offer us some other way of understanding it. Over and above its connotations 
of utopianism or associations with corporate conspiracy, literature helps us to 
think differently about asbestos by emphasising its social life. 

This is not so far fetched as it might seem. In a casual conversation I once had 
with a boiler engineer, he called asbestos ‘that stuff that comes alive in you’. By 
tracing a long tradition connecting asbestos to salamanders, I suggest that this 
throwaway comment opens up a bigger conversation about how asbestos, like 
the salamander in the late modernist lyric, is often caught between animacy and 
inanimacy, life and non-life. If asbestos life is indeterminate, this indeterminacy 
parallels the strange temporalities associated with asbestos-related diseases, 
where exposure and diagnosis occur decades apart. To offset this temporal dis- 
connect, writers create a compensatory narrative by linking their moments of 
exposure, diagnosis and death, often with recourse to those ideas, images or 
logics best known to them. Such compensation is, of course, to be admired; 
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furthermore, it plays a role in more formal applications for monetary compen- 
sation. But such compensation is not justice, in the words of Scottish writer 
James Kelman. Some material change is needed. If literary thinking addresses 
an instability in asbestos’s social life, as it will in Part 2, such thinking must be 
brought back into the world. This will be the task of Part 3, which will follow 
asbestos along its life course. 

As I move from Part 1, where asbestos was discussed as the medium for 
human desires and anxieties, towards Parts 2 and 3, where closer attention 
is paid to the thing itself, I remember Appadurai’s warning about tracking 
things-in-motion: 


Even if our own approach to things is conditioned necessarily by the 
view that things have no meanings apart from those that human transac- 
tions, attributions, and motivations endow them with, the anthropologi- 
cal problem is that this formal truth does not illuminate the concrete, 
historical circulation of things. For that we have to follow the things 
themselves, for their meanings are inscribed in their forms, their uses, 
their trajectories. It is only through the analysis of these trajectories that 
we can interpret the human transactions and calculations that enliven 
things. Thus, even though from a theoretical point of view human actors 
encode things with significance, from a methodological point of view it 
is the things-in-motion that illuminate their human and social context. 
No social analysis of things (whether the analyst is an economist, an 
art historian, or an anthropologist) can avoid a minimum level of what 
might be called methodological fetishism. (5) 


Theoretically, it is humans who invest asbestos with value. To observe this 
value, however, they must follow the substance around. Appadurai’s attention 
to the ‘trajectories’ of ‘things-in-motion’ anticipates my decision in Part 3 to 
follow asbestos as it moves along the commodity pathway, from mine to fac- 
tory to home to dump. But, before that is possible, I want to consider the 
fetishism this might entail. As Peter Pels observes in a perceptive close read- 
ing of ‘methodological fetishism’, Appadurai does not sufficiently recognise 
the ‘threat of the fetish to undercut the primacy of human signification by the 
materiality of the object’. 

Here, Pels builds on William Pietz’s genealogy of the fetish, which locates 
its emergence in ‘the cross-cultural spaces of the coast of West Africa during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’.* Far from identifying an essential 
condition of African animist religious practice, the fetish is specific to ‘the 
problematic of the social value of material object as revealed in situations 
formed by the encounter of radically heterogenous social systems’ (7). These 
conditions combine to grant the fetish certain important qualities. It has an 
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‘irreducible materiality’, in that it materially embodies itself, rather than rep- 
resenting another, immaterial body (as in the idol or icon) (7). It forges ‘an 
identity of articulated relations between certain otherwise heterogeneous 
things’ that also establishes a practice ‘fixed by the fetish’ (7-8). It explains 
away the difficulties in assessing the value of material things when that value 
is determined by different institutional systems (8). From these qualities, Pels 
determines that Appadurai’s concern with the thing’s ‘systematic social life’ 
downplays the fetish’s role as ‘an object that has the quality to singularize 
itself and disrupt the circulation and commensurability of a system of human 
values’ (98). 

Responses to asbestos come closest to fetishism when narrating its metamor- 
phoses. Descriptions of asbestos frequently dwell upon its transformations from 
stone to fibre, or, when exposed to flame, from white to red to pale grey. On his 
arrival at South Africa’s Asbestos Mountains in his Travels in Southern Africa 
(1822), William Burchell remarks upon the interest of Indigenous South Africans 
in what they called *doeksteen [cloth-stone]’, which has ‘the singular property 
of becoming, on being rubbed between the fingers, a soft cotton-like substance, 
resembling that which they made from their old handkerchiefs for the purpose 
of tinder.'^ The plot of Henry Herbert Knibbs's prospecting narrative, Lost Farm 
Camp (1912), relies on ‘a shining, dark-green mineral with little white cracks on 
its grained surface,” which can be ‘shredded to a white fibre’ that, when held to 
a flame, ‘grows red, then pale to a grayish white ash, but [leaves] the substance 
unconsumed.” Pavel Bazhov’s 1947 folktale about the discovery of asbestos in 
the Urals has a needlewoman, Marfu$a, remember a soft, green stone on Silk 
Mountain [Selkovaja gorka], which, when beaten with something heavy, fluffs 
up like tow (broken flax prepared for spinning) and is called ‘rock flax [kudeli 
kamennoj])’.° When Koopman, a character in Jim Williams’s Rock Reject (2012), 
closes his hand ‘around the shiny green stone and squeezed, grinding it in his fist,’ 
he reveals, upon opening it, ‘a handful of long, white fibres. “Metamorphosis,” 
he said. “Fibres from stone."" 

When the asbestos is manipulated by hand, or hand tools, it metamorphoses 
from rock to fibre. Burchell, Knibbs, Bazhov and Williams each describe a social 
encounter, when a specific stone is invested with the wonder of the observer, 
through the skill and knowledge of its handler. Since the stone mediates this 
knowledge in its very materiality, it acts as a fetish object. But this value cannot 
be exchanged, since it inheres in the moment that knowledge is transferred: once 
the qualities are known, stones that are otherwise identical cannot generate the 
same wonder. If these encounters depend upon the fetish value of asbestos, they 
are unstable examples: the stones gain and lose their status as fetishes almost 
immediately, their status as exemplars contradicting the fetish’s singularity. Most 
importantly, they, like all the literary examples in this book, are textual descrip- 
tions that cannot partake of the fetish’s materiality. 
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Perhaps, however, they can help me to develop a mode of reading that 
approximates Appadurai’s methodological fetishism. If Part 1 adopted the 
theoretical position of observing how humans encode asbestos with meanings, 
and Part 3 adopts the methodological position of following things in motion, in 
Part 2 I want to elaborate a fetishism wherein asbestos is singularised to disrupt 
the circulation and commensurability of human values across different systems. 
This will mean that, when I do move to Part 3 and the movement of asbestos 
across the supply chain, I can be more attentive to the ways that it breaks down 
across these supply chains, as a function of its fetishism within scientific, medi- 
cal and legal traditions. To fix asbestos’s metamorphoses to these traditions, 
I identify the salamander, the diagnosis and, perhaps most bizarrely, the figure 
of Franz Kafka as names for their uncanny relations. The salamander emerges 
in response to an indeterminacy that plagues efforts to categorise asbestos as an 
animal, vegetable or mineral product; a diagnosis forces the sufferers of asbestos- 
related diseases to address the irrational disconnection between temporally 
distant moments of exposure, symptom, diagnosis and death; and ‘Kafka’ 
raises the problem of equating compensation with justice for both that writer’s 
work and the asbestos tort industry. Together, they imagine variant answers to 
three deceptively simple questions: what is asbestos, what does it do to us, and 
what response does it demand? 
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In this chapter, I consider how asbestos comes to be invested with ‘liveliness’. As 
Ancient Greek, Roman and Chinese sources grappled with identifying asbestos as 
animal product, vegetable matter or mineral element, their categories invested it 
with an animated inorganic life. Early modern science writers, from Marco Polo 
to Thomas Browne, attempted to resolve the paradox of asbestos’ inorganic live- 
liness by refuting a common straw man: the fiction of the salamander, who was 
cast as a creature that produces asbestos (once known as ‘salamander cotton’). 
Here, I propose to use the salamander straw man to name an incommensurable 
relation between asbestos’s claim to life and scientific acceptance that it is an 
inert matter. Drawing on three late Modernist lyrics, by Marianne Moore, Yves 
Bonnefoy, and Octavio Paz, I show how the salamander illustrates the forms of 
agency asbestos exerts. Reviving the history of the salamander provides a tradi- 
tion for thinking through asbestos’s excess vitality. 


Toxic ANIMACY 


To determine the stakes of this vitality, I turn to the lyric, ‘Pleased to Meet 
You’, by Joanne Barnes, a mesothelioma support worker for the Asbestos 
Awareness & Support Cymru who lost her father to the disease in 2012. 
‘Pleased to Meet You’ imagines asbestos itself as the speaker, ‘I’, who reforms 
itself as ‘blue’, ‘brown’ and ‘white’ (colours that correspond to the three main 
commercial types of asbestos: crocidolite, amosite, and chrysotile).' ‘P lies 
‘dormant’, ‘lurking’ in homes and environments, awaiting the opportunity to 
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‘surprise’ the listener, ‘you’. Underpinning its shifting form, then, we can iden- 
tify a language that emphasises asbestos’s latency: something is present but 
unacknowledged and unannounced.” Beginning and ending with the opening 
lines of the Rolling Stones’s ‘Sympathy for the Devil’ - ‘Pleased to meet you/ 
Won't you guess my name?' - the poem implicates responses to asbestos in a 
theology, where the substance is ‘evil’, causing ‘all kinds of chaos’. The poem 
does not restrict this imaginative evil to an empirically acceptable target, like 
the industry, although it is mentioned. Rather, asbestos is understood to be 
doing something itself, on its own: ‘I separate my particles’, ‘travel’, ‘roam 
free’ and ‘come home from work’. 

The poem implies a need for a language of animacy when it apostrophises 
asbestos to channel negative feelings. The substance’s effects on its victims feel 
too personal, proximate or immediate to be routed through a language focused 
on the uncaring channels of global capital. Asbestos’s animus, the mode of its 
animacy, affords it a Manicheanism obscured by the impersonal language of 
accident and exposure or condemnations of corporate self-interest and greed.’ 
As important as blaming the corporation is for the compensation process, ulti- 
mately it risks eliding feelings that the body has betrayed itself by housing 
the interloping material. By allowing the substance itself to participate as an 
actant, the poem responds to an unspoken need to have substances themselves 
evince a hostility its victims already feel. 

The animacy implied in this excessive hostility is taken as a constitutive 
feature of the substance. But a further source of anxiety is, likely as not, the 
indeterminacy that emerges in asbestos’s dialectical play between animation 
and inanimation. After all, the feelings asbestos evokes are so difficult to 
grasp because it is neither entirely animate nor entirely inanimate. This may 
be because the division between animation and inanimation is, as David Wills 
has shown, more fraught than it might appear. Beginning with John Donne’s 
understanding of inanimation as, paradoxically, that which ‘enlivens, ani- 
mates, quickens, infuses life into’, Wills finds in the word a challenge to think 
‘what is inanimate in animation, documenting the extent to which the inani- 
mate animates’.* ‘The inanimate’, postulates Wills, ‘does not simply fall away, 
vehicled by mechanism, into the category of nonlife but continues to operate 
as an uncanny force across the divide that supposedly protects and defines life’ 
(6). Wills’s argument about inanimation interests me because it advances a 
conceptual frame for understanding asbestos less as animate than as an inert 
substance that mobilises animacy, troubling the ground between life and non- 
life. Wills, like Mel Y. Chen, offers an alternative approach to animacy to that 
offered by Indigenous cosmologies.? Finding in the mechanistic philosophy of 
Descartes a starting point for a trenchant deconstruction of the ‘physocentrism 
of the natural as prior to, opposed to, and distinguishable from the artificial’ 
and a rejection of ‘the oppositional categories of mechanism and vitalism, and 
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the presumed inertness of matter’, Wills elaborates a conceptual contradiction 
in animacy that mirrors Chen’s observations on linguistic contradiction (7). 
I adopt this alternative approach not because I am resistant to working with 
Indigenous cosmology; rather, like Wills, I want to use an intellectual history 
of asbestos’s ontological indeterminacy as the means to elucidate the epistemo- 
logical problem of animacy. 

Like lead paint or mercury, asbestos seems to fit into a special group of 
substances whose interactions with fleshy life yield toxic effects. Their mate- 
rial consequences are inflected by their complex interaction with a grammati- 
cal feature called animacy, an expression of the sentience or aliveness of a 
noun's referent. Chen's Animacies considers how the biological implications 
of lead paint and mercury evoke a feral consideration of linguistic animacy, 
given the strongly political ways in which both substances have been mobil- 
ised in racialised and ableist discourses. Such toxicants, Chen argues, violate 
implicit hierarchies of animacy. These hierarchies operate grammatically and 
conceptually, to reinforce the sedimented expectations that manifest through 
implicit bias, structural inequality, and more explicit racism, sexism, classism, 
ableism, and phobias about sexuality and gender identity. Such hierarchies can 
be traced at least as far back as Aristotle's De Anima. For Aristotle, life may 
be differentiated by its capacity to grow and reproduce, to move and feel, and 
to think and to reflect (characteristics of, respectively, the vegetative soul pos- 
sessed by all living entities, the sensitive soul possessed by all animals, and the 
rational soul possessed by human animals). Higher order beings share the ani- 
mate qualities of lower order beings, while also having additional qualities of 
animacy that mark them as different. Stones, like asbestos, or metals, like lead 
or mercury, occupy the lowest order of animacy, being essentially inanimate. 
But this hierarchy is frequently violated, demonstrates Chen in her consider- 
ation of the racialisation of lead and mercury, and for reasons that evidence 
the ways in which animacy plays across divisions between the linguistic and 
extra-linguistic. 

Asbestos, like lead and mercury, operates as a substance with greater ani- 
macy than its place in the hierarchy ostensibly suggests. When lead and mercury 
function as toxicants, they violate implicit hierarchies where stones and met- 
als are treated as either absolutely or relatively ‘dead’ or ‘inanimate’. Invoking 
larger racial or ableist contexts, like the Chinese ‘lead panic’ in the United States 
or the controversial links between autism and the neurotoxicity of environmen- 
tal mercury, Chen demonstrates how toxicants, with *a potency that can directly 
implicate the vulnerability of a living body', challenge us to rethink relations 
where ‘the animacy criteria of lifelines, subjectivity and humanness (where the 
human wins) come up short against mobility and sentience (where the toxicant 
wins)’ (203). Chen’s examples play across three main categories: words, animals 
and metals. As words develop animacy, they cause us to challenge the implicit 
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hierarchies that subordinate animals to humans, and metals to animals. Chen’s 
account troubles that standard division that often opens guessing games: is it 
an animal, vegetable or mineral? What makes asbestos a fascinating interlocu- 
tor for Chen’s work is that, unlike mercury or lead, whose animacy emerges 
through juxtaposing their effects on bodies and discourses with their fixed onto- 
logical status as metals, asbestos’s animacy is ‘queered’ when one recalls that its 
history has always been characterised by ontological indeterminacy. 

Discussions of asbestos’s animacy seem doomed to play out a theoretical tug- 
of-war between New Materialism, New Animism, Object Oriented Ontology, 
Thing Theory and Vibrant Matter. In my introduction, I mentioned how Iovino, 
Litvintseva and Cesaretti had used New Materialist analytics to link asbes- 
tos to bodies and their environments. ‘The toxic hapticity of asbestos,’ writes 
Litvintseva, ‘operates by breaching of the boundary that appears to separate the 
insides of our bodies from our outward environments.' And yet, as she notes, it 
is difficult, when considering asbestos workers, 


to distinguish [their toxic embodiment] from what could be thought 
of as a form of psychological toxic embodiment latent in the capital- 
ist reconfiguration of the relations between human and environment: 
a psychological suspension that put profit and growth over health and 
survival. (161) 


This difficulty stems as much, I think, from the desubjectifying lens of Litvint- 
seva's New Materialism, a problem shared by many of the other object studies 
approaches, as from its comparative failure to address asbestos workers' inter- 
polation into capitalism. Louise Green has noted how recent celebrations of 
vibrant matter and new materialism often risk recapitulating the animacy that 
capitalism accords to matter in general, in order to facilitate the circulation of 
commodities.’ So, if it is easy enough to assert a kind of liveliness to asbestos, 
we still need to establish how that liveliness might help us to think differently. 

Green finds the means to resist a generalisation of animacy in the fetish’s 
materiality: ‘its meaning is inaugurated at a moment of contact between dif- 
ferent conceptual schemes and different regimes of value [. . .] It invites us to 
consider which objects have value but cannot be exchanged' (317). We can 
begin to see the outlines of a fetishism in the need to speak about asbestos's 
animacy, or liveliness, as something that emerges specifically through our inter- 
actions with it. Recall, asbestos is ‘the stuff that comes alive inside of you’. 
Perhaps in response to the psychological suspension Litvintseva identifies, this 
fetishistic animacy emerges not as denial of subjectivity or personhood but as 
the means by which it is salvaged. As Peter Pels puts it, *fetishism is animism 
with a vengeance. Its matter strikes back.” Crucially, with Pietz, Pels, Green 
and many others, I want to observe that my use of fetishism is not intended 
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to imply some kind of false consciousness in efforts to animate asbestos. If 
anything, it recognises a double consciousness in general attitudes to asbestos 
that is ‘false and functional [. . .] a form of misrecognition as well as recogni- 
tion of reality.” Here, I follow Harry Garuba’s suggestion that we think about 
animism less as an object in itself, a rigidly orthodox religious understanding of 
the world, and more as a means of thinking, a **fugitive" materialist practice 
[which he describes as] a socio-cultural phenomenon produced and reproduced 
by particular institutions, employing specific institutional procedures that carry 
the imprint of power and authority." Thinking about animism as a materialist 
practice may be extended to asbestos historiography, which, as an institution, 
has always presented asbestos as ontologically indeterminant: from the earlier 
natural histories to the exposés of industry critics and the defences by corporate 
apologists. In this respect, it anticipates a further point made by Pels, that the 
Early Modern history of the fetish coincides with the emergence of the rarity, 
whose ‘wonder’ coincides with fetish's ‘fancy’ (107-111). Indeed, the function 
of asbestos as a rarity in these discourses, and its ‘explanation’ through its 
juxtaposition with salamanders, simply present different terms for asbestos's 
fetishistic treatment. Asbestos came to be fused together with the salamander in 
medieval natural history because of a popular misrecognition. But it also paved 
the way for a useful recognition of asbestos's animacy. 


MARIANNE Moore’s SALAMANDERS 


The paradox of asbestos is that it is both animate and inanimate at the same 
time. This incommensurable relation may be fixed through the salamander, 
which served as its textual fetish for nearly a millennium. Marianne Moore 
encodes much of this history in the middle three stanzas of ‘His Shield’ (1944), 
the first of which I reproduce below: 


Pig-fur won't do, PI wrap 
myself in salamander-skin like Presbyter John. 
A lizard in the midst of flames, a firebrand 
that is life, asbestos-eyed asbestos-eared, with tattooed nap 
and permanent pig on 
the instep; he can withstand 
fire and won't drown." 


In the first stanza, the speaker had imagined adopting the protective reflex of 
the hedgehog. Here, however, she dismisses this ‘pig-fur’ in favour of wrapping 
*myself in salamander-skin, like Presbyter John'. The protection this offers, 
‘asbestos-eyed, asbestos-eared’, is not simply against fire and water. For, as 
the poem develops, the presbyter-turned-salamander also offers ‘a formula 
safer than/an armorer's', a ‘humility’ (the eponymous ‘shield’ of the poem) 
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manifested in ‘the power of relinquishing/what one would keep’. Protected by 
armour as the speaker might be, Moore concludes they should also ‘be/dull. 
Don’t be envied or/armed with a measuring-rod’. 

Moore’s references to asbestos, salamanders and Presbyter John introduce 
a fascinating tradition, to which I turn shortly. But, before I do, I want to 
establish why it is that Moore’s poem proves so productive as a starting point 
for exploring this tradition. First, it links my discussions of asbestos to a gen- 
eral preoccupation in Moore’s poetry with animals, armour, protection and 
humility. Second, it invites me to imagine what affordances the lyric, as a 
genre, offers, as I begin to configure a new semantic pertinence for asbestos 
and salamanders. 

‘His Shield’ has generally been read as an illustration of Moore’s armoured 
poetics, at least as far back as Randall Jarrell’s 1952 review, ‘Thoughts about 
Marianne Moore’ (later republished as ‘Her Shield’ in Poetry and the Age)." 
But, as Sabine Sielke has argued, ‘the common notion that Moore’s defensive 
discourse primarily serves to protect a self supposedly hidden beyond the textual 
surface misses the mark.'? Rather, the image serves to ‘construct a subject by 
protecting its body’, the armour being, as Moore herself would write for Mary 
Austen’s Everyman’s Genius (1925), ‘impressively poetic. The moveable plates 
suggest the wearer; one is reminded of the armadillo and recalls the beauty of 
the ancient testudo [...] an armor in which beauty outweighs the thought of 
painful self-protectiveness.’'* Armour, for Moore, merges the subject with their 
appearance, an insight one ‘remembers’ via animals that are coextensive with 
their armour, like the armadillo, the testudo or the iguana. Jarrell may have been 
ostensibly correct when he noted that ‘His Shield’ no longer trusts in armour in 
the same way as Moore’s earlier poems. However, he misses the ways in which 
Moore’s creaturely analogues (her ‘animiles’) were always designed to subvert 
straightforward interpretations of armour as protective of a hidden subject. 
Indeed, it seems that Moore’s animals serve to reanimate innervated subjects, by 
suggesting their armour may itself be animated. 

Dancy Mason, taking issue with the tendency to read Moore’s animiles 
as ‘animal collectibles’ (Rieke), ‘self-portraits’ (Bazin) or ‘postcards’ (Jarrell), 
argues that ‘Moore’s animiles use figurative prosthesis (foreign additions to the 
body through metaphors and similes) to hyperextend her animal depictions 
beyond contained definitions of the animal, just as a limb or joint can hyper- 
extend beyond its normal limits." Moore, herself, suggests as much in Every- 
man's Genius, since she provides the image of animal armour to illustrate the 
following explanation of a poem's origin: 


An attitude, physical or mental — a thought suggested by reading or in 


conversation — recurs with insistence. A few words coincident with the 
initial suggestion, suggests other words. Upon scrutiny, these words 
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seem to have distorted the concept. The effort to effect a unit — in this 
case a poem — is perhaps abandoned. If the original, propelling sentiment 
reasserts itself with sufficient liveliness, a truer ps into competitive exchanges, based 
in the 1960s on the then receding horizon of warfare; the underlying 
rationale for massive moka gifts was homicide compensation. 

‘The staple sweet potato was divided between pigs and people, and 
pigs accompanied shells in exchange. In men’s eyes such transactions 
eclipsed the productive activity in which men and women both engaged. 
That division between transaction and production was a stimulus to my 
much later stressing a gender divide between same-sex and cross-sex 
relations. The former captured primarily the stance of men in their rela- 
tions with other men, which led to clan-based, collective activity in a 
way not true of same-sex relations among women. Cross-sex relations 
referred to ties between men and women that always had a particularistic 
cast to them, rendered in terms of conjugality or kinship. What was true 
between persons was also true within: persons could so to speak align 
their various elements — aspects of the body, behaviour — into a same- 
sex state, while their makeup as members of paternal agnatic clans at 
the same time nourished and protected by maternal kin simultaneously 
provided a cross-sex template. 

Cross-sex relations were more the focus of women’s than men’s con- 
cerns. To men it was a question of securing a home base from which to 
engage in the world, while women demanded from men recognition of 
their input. The horticultural division of labour — men clearing gardens 
and women planting and harvesting them — was the idiom in terms of 
which this relationship was presented as one of (unequal) reciprocity. 
Women took such advantage as they could in pressing their particu- 
laristic claims in other ways; thus blood spilt in a quarrel would lead 
to claims for compensation, generally satisfied if the husband paid her 
male relatives. Women were structurally ‘in between groups of men, their 
multiple loyalties showing in a constitutional multiplicity of minds. Men 
on the other hand were alleged to overcome their conflicting emotions 
and orientations much more easily, and display the ‘one mind’ that was 
the predicate for successful action. 

Ten years on, in the mid-1970s, the newly emergent state of Papua 
New Guinea had from the outset to deal with a problem no one had 
foreseen: what was called ‘tribal fighting’ in the Highlands. Reasons were 
many. They included the enlarged electoral boundaries which had desta- 
bilised old alliances, and the high coffee prices which had turned men’s 
ambitions from tradestores to trucking and passenger vehicle business, 
with a toll of road deaths. Workers from outside Hagen provided labour 
for the large coffee and tea plantations in the process of transferral from 
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expatriate to local ownership, and there was trouble when immigrants 
got caught up in disputes. (Many Hagen people themselves despised 
labouring — they could earn so much more locally from their own cof- 
fee and market gardening.) Above all, the introduced judiciary system 
proved inadequate to coping with the political dimensions of homicide, 
and people took the law into their own hands. Homicide payments took 
on a different character, huge sums being demanded in cash, paid di- 
rectly from the killer’s to the victim’s clan or tribe. Some might turn into 
reciprocal moka exchange — moka certainly had not disappeared as pre- 
dicted — but otherwise the effort that went into raising such payments 
was like the effort that went into the purchase of a vehicle: however 
the money circulated, it was not channelled back into the hands of the 
donors through counter-gifts.* Shells meanwhile were leaving the area 
altogether, devalued in favour of money. 

If the influx of shells with the first advent of the Australians had had 
a democratising effect, as Andrew Strathern argued, producing bigmen 
with a losing battle on their hands trying to maintain their monopoly by 
channelling the shells through themselves, then the effect was specifi- 
cally on relations among men. Cash crops and market gardening had a 
second democratising effect, and here women were also involved. Since 
money came in ‘small’ as well as ‘large’ amounts, it seemed all right for 
them to have access to small amounts while men commandeered large 
ones. As a consequence, women not only emerged with resources of their 
own (however tiny) but were also seen as visible supporters of their men- 
folk when men came crying for extra money. Women owned money in 
the way they never owned shells. At the same time, it was also possible 
for men to deny women’s input into their activities; the pig that had 
been the prime symbol of joint conjugal effort was if need be obtained 
through purchase. 

I found myself at this time (1970s; see M. Strathern 1981) writing 
about the rhetoric of consumption. Consumption, expressed above all in 
women's stated desire that they reared pigs to eat, had before seemed part 
of the cycle of production and consumption which concerned those par- 
ticularistic cross-sex relations focused on conjugality and kinship. These 
were both insulated from and eclipsed by the sphere of transaction. So 
when I wrote earlier about production and transaction, production sub- 
sumed consumption. But now the issue seemed rather men’s rhetori- 
cal contrast between production and transaction on the one hand and 
consumption on the other. Production and transaction together helped 
define the new sphere of commercial enterprise (Pidgin, bisnis). As far 
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as the lucrative coffee was concerned, for instance, men and women 
were both producers of cash. Men’s large sums of money ideally went 
towards collective prestigious purchases or transactions, more businesses 
or ‘money-moka’. Whether or not the final payment was for something 
that would be returned to them, on the analogy of exchange, the very ac- 
tivity of collecting the money involved any number of side transactions. 
Men also looked to their home base, calling on women’s ‘small’ amounts 
to supplement their transactions. But women were liable to spend their 
money on children, on food when they were short, and on clothes, soap 
(women spending on soap and thus making themselves alluring might 
be a source of male suspicion), kerosene, school fees, and so forth. This 
‘consumption could be rhetorically construed as spending on oneself, 
and was claimed by men to be typically female. Women complained of 
men’s consumption in turn — what with their beer drinking and sheer 
capacity to squander large sums of kina (dollars) on useless activities by 
contrast with their own virtuous garnering of hard-won zoea (cents). 
Meanwhile, land was being taken out of the horticultural cycle for 
coffee growing. There was a kind of pioneering spirit about ‘business’ un- 
der the newly independent state. Some Northern Melpa had returned to 
settle on land they had once occupied along the banks of the Wahgi river 
in the Central Melpa region; the control of the malaria introduced when 
the Highlands were opened up and the draining of the Wahgi swamp 
(for plantations) had rendered it re-inhabitable. If by the mid-1970s the 
number of returnees had grown substantial, by the mid-1990s this new 
settlement area was stretched to population capacity. The effect of drain- 
age had been to bring a lot of peat-rich land into cultivatable use, and it 
was regarded as supremely fertile. I was told that crops planted here cut 
the interval between planting and harvesting, in some cases by as much 
as a third, by contrast with the thinner mountainous soils of Northern 
Melpa. The popularity of this area was further enhanced by its proximity 
to Mt Hagen town, declared in 1995 Papua New Guinea's ‘third city’. 
Mt Hagen was a place to buy things — suits and jackets, kerosene stoves, 
calculators and cassette players, dietary supplements to make one fat, 
Christian tracts in Pidgin and English, fast foods and air tickets. It was 
also a place to sell. The marketplace boasted fresh produce — broccoli, 
mangetout, aubergine — that went far beyond the cabbages and Irish po- 
tatoes introduced in the 1950s. Women planned contract-growing in or- 
der to take advantage of the bulk buyers who flew produce to Moresby.° 
In 1995 I watched a chip garden being brought into cultivation. Shar- 
leen worked in a fish and chip shop in the town and her idea was that 
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she would become the sole supplier of potatoes. She hired non-Hagen 
labour (unemployed immigrants living in the town) for the heavy work 
of ditching and turning the soil, bringing in women from her husband’s 
place to help plant the plots. Everyone was pleased to see her come, and 
made it quite an occasion. Before the planting began, she poured (white) 
chemical fertiliser over the black peat soil. Sharleen had been given the 
land by her mother’s parents, since her mother herself lived in Moresby 
and had only intermittently cultivated gardens there. This was unusual. 
Daughters often maintained claims to their father’s land but did not pass 
them on; here, in the absence of the daughter, the daughter’s daughter 
was using her natal land. 

Other sisters/daughters had taken up not just usufruct rights but per- 
manent or semi-permanent residence in the new settlements,’ invariably 
with the reason that the land was so good and money came easily. It was 
not possible to establish how widespread a phenomenon this concentra- 
tion might be, but it was certainly marked in this particular area. Not 
only daughters but their husbands, and other relatives who could claim a 
tie through women, joined the settlements. And not only contacts from 
within Hagen — there was a sizeable population of non-Hageners, from 
the lone Indonesian to a whole number from the Southern Highlands 
to men from Enga Province married to Hagen wives or retiring there 
after government service in the town. In the name of the dominant trib- 
al group (Kawelka) to which the land belonged, residents claimed they 
were the fastest-growing group in the region. 

Four points conclude this narrative. First, people were recovering 
from a series of deaths for which several clans, with varying degrees of 
responsibility, were paying in pigs (now worth K500-800, the largest up 
to K1,000) and money (K20,000-30,000 might be demanded for one 
homicide). People were fed up with fighting and paying, and flocked 
instead to charismatic and fellowship worship (some congregations the 
offshoots of the Pentecostal church), helped by the drinking ban in the 
province that made the vow not to drink easier to keep, and worried 
in any case about heaven and earth ending at the millennium. Second, 
marketing was ubiquitous: there was no public event that did not bring 
forth rows of vendors spreading out their nylon sacking (old imported 
wheat flour bags) on which they put not just sugar cane and cucumber 
for refreshment but cooked food, roasted corn, buns and scones, sweet 
potatoes. Women earned regular amounts from this, and a man late on 
his way home could buy a snack in case there was no meal when he got 
there, while wifeless men could provision themselves in a way that had 
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never been possible. Third, pressure on land around the settlements was 
severe. Forage areas for pigs were seemingly being reduced by the month, 
and instead of pigs roaming during the day when they grubbed up all 
sorts of food, they had to be tied up. This was very labour-intensive, 
because they needed to be moved around with the sun, and the ropes 
constantly broke as they tugged to be free. Finally, women’s bodies had 
changed shape. They are not I think stooping in the gardens less, and 
they continue to hump burdens, but many no longer wear netbags hang- 
ing down over the nape of the neck which gave a bowed effect to their 
composure, or turn their feet and legs inwards in the contained manner 
they had had. Instead, women march about with uncovered heads and 
swinging arms, and school leavers sit in any which way. The netbags they 
do carry are usually bright and decorative; one of the first sights a tourist 
at Hagen Airport has is of a large section of the perimeter fence covered 
with rows of vivid bags for sale. To those looking for signs of women’s 
laxity, such decorativeness may arouse as much ire as toilet soap. At the 
same time, netbags have become a ubiquitous sign of local tradition, 
whether ‘Hagen or ‘Highlands’ or even ‘Papua New Guinea’.’ Making 
such bags, for women but also versions for men, and men’s associated 
netted caps, is perhaps the only exclusively female work I saw. Most 
people are also fatter. 

Perhaps this sounds a familiar story, told countless times. What is its 
interest? 


DIVIDED PERSONS 


The discussion starts with something that is also familiar: the observa- 
tion that money is divisible, all-purpose and a measure of value as well 
as a medium of exchange. But this happens to be a new observation and 
at least to the person making it unfamiliar. I am not referring to lecture 
notes on Malinowski or Firth (see e.g. G. Dalton 1971: 168) but to what 
Sharleen’s mother’s brother, Manga, said at the culmination of many 
conversations about social change. 

In the past, Manga observed, people had cowrie shells or pearlshells, 
and they did not think: if a man came up and asked for a pearlshell one 
would give it to him, or of it was a question of returning bridewealth at 
a divorce, then one just collected shells and pigs together and handed 
them over. There was not any other work for these things.’ Each item 
was entire. It was both a single thing and had a single purpose — no 
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one thought about keeping back part of a shell. But money is differ- 
ent. Money has a lot of work to do. One may think of buying food, or 
finding a bus fare or contributing to a compensation payment. When it 
comes to giving money to a person, one wants to hold some of it back. 
‘He has asked for K20, but I will give him K10 because I have another 
use for the other K10’... By the same token, money can be divided into 
small amounts. A man has KIOO, but then some goes on this and some 
on that, and the entire amount no longer exists. Too many thoughts, said 
Manga, accompany its use. The usefulness of money encourages people 
to hang on to bits of it. And if money can be spent on numerous things 
then numerous things also have a price. A man looks at a dry casuarina 
tree and thinks, ‘Oh, I can sell that to someone who has no firewood.’ A 
man with a garden in fallow looks at the kunai grass growing there and 
thinks that someone may want it for thatch. ‘In the past we just took the 
grass — now we have to buy it.’ 

Too many thoughts accompany its use: money divides the mind. The 
notion of a divided mind is familiar to Hageners. A person has con- 
flicting thoughts, and action consists in resolving these thoughts into 
the single one that emerges as motivation. Indeed, this was the context 
in which I argued (M. Strathern 1988: 282) that the person emerges 
as an individual agent through the singularity of action. In the same 
way, a clan appears as a collective individual (Foster 1995a: 10-11 uses 
this phrase apropos New Ireland Tanga) when it is engaged on one 
enterprise, acts as a unit. It is the act which, through its temporality, 
individuates.’ 

Now Manga was glossing things a bit. It was always the case in the 
past that the clan acted as an individual unit, gathering together as ‘one’, 
only by suppressing its heterogeneous constitution in order to do so (and 
see Hirsch 1995b: 199). Any gift of pigs or shell represented the hard- 
extracted contributions of persons who invariably had other uses for 
them. But Manga was using the singular manifestation of the complete 
shell or pig to say something about money: from this perspective it did 
not have an individuating effect. Money was always too suggestible of 
alternatives. So in handing only some of it over, one was not resolving 
conflicting intentions, in the single act, but rather activating the mind’s 
divisions. This last observation on the divided mind had been prompted 
by reflection on divided persons. I had commented that people seemed 
to be disputing in court all the time, and Manga said it all came down 
to money. A wife looks to her husband for money, he said, and the hus- 
band looks to the wife, whether for the material provisioning these days 
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called ‘service’ (savis) or for help with enterprises or as ‘compensation 
(kompensesen) for injury. 

I take up Manga’s analysis on this point of division, or multiplicity, 
the idea that money could be entire if it were not divided or fragment- 
ed, and his linking to divisions both within persons — their multiple 
orientations — and between persons — the expectations of parties to a 
relationship. There is a comparable dualistic cast to the way in which 
Hagen people phrase many of their reflections about change. Persons 
are also presented as divided in their minds between following old and 
new roads." 

Social anthropologists have sometimes approached the question of 
change by dividing culture or society into bits, as though it too could 
be entire if it were not fragmented. One would have a whole society if 
it weren't divided up! Of course, cultures and societies are neither com- 
pletely whole nor completely divided. Nor are persons. Anyone who has 
lived in a moiety system or who reproduces under a rule of exogamy 
knows that, for the most significant social division is within the makeup 
of their own bodies.” But the Euro-American drive to think of soci- 
ety as a whole includes identifying conflict ‘within’, as in the identifica- 
tion of a tension between new and old. With greater or lesser irony, bits 
of the culture/society will be analysed as traditional and other bits as 
modern, contemporary, postcolonial, global, or whatever. It will be with 
irony because anthropologists know that tradition only survives if it is 
reinvented, and because they know that a valorised and explicit tradi- 
tion is not the same as the unstated, implicit tradition visible only to the 
observer because to the bearer of it it is not tradition but life. The person 
who deliberately or in apathy follows the old ways lives in a world hold- 
ing out the possibility of that choice. In any case, they know that history 
is continuous. 

However, people in Hagen commonly deploy what Gellner” called 
an episodic rather than evolutionary conception of history. This is not 
‘change’ in the sense of progressive development but the displacement 
of one kind of sociality by another. The conception holds across several 
scales. 

First, the old world is already eclipsed by the new and people are liv- 
ing in a ‘new time’; the new is now divided off from the old by virtue of 
the very fact that it contains both old and new. Second, these times may 
coexist, as Hirsch (1995b) has described for Fuyuge. I would understand 
Hagen people’s stress on old versus new as a version of the alternating 
socialities which in the 1960s underlay the movement between ordinary 
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and ritual time, between domestic and political orientations, between 
the spheres of production and transaction. Each time or type of social 
engagement can be seen (anticipated, as Hirsch notes) from the per- 
spective of the other. The perspectival switch between such moments 
of social life may take the form of reciprocities as in donor/recipient 
relations, in that the one becomes the other at a future date, or may 
involve eclipsing identities, as in the transformative move from house- 
hold production to ceremonial transaction. Third, if persons also afford a 
perspective on one another, and thus occupy alternating positions, then 
each person seemingly has within themselves the capacity to act in ei- 
ther an old or a new way. Manga, literate in Pidgin, instigator of many 
bisnis enterprises, with ambitions for future commercial exploitation of 
land round the settlement, also sets himself up as a traditionalist, con- 
server of old values and keeper of customary practices. His son Rupert, 
with tertiary education and full-time employment in Moresby, would 
have said that he in turn also followed Hagen kastom (‘custom’) in bring- 
ing gifts home for his mother and sister, as well as father, when he came 
on leave. Rupert’s Hagen name is Kitim, the one his mother uses for 
him (see Chapter 7). 


Two kinds of men 


Work was a local topic of conversation, stimulated by people’s activity in 
turning former pig pasture into garden land. In the old days, I was told, 
it was possible to get people to help by promising reciprocal work. But 
these days no one will join unless they are paid. This was especially true 
of the younger generation, to whom of course it was a means of inde- 
pendence for precisely the reason that older men would then spell out: 
that in the past young men would come to work because they depended 
on help later, especially with bridewealth. Young and old acknowledged 
the contrast between the generations and between dependent and inde- 
pendent persons. 

In fact the refrain of self-regard cropped up everywhere. Middle- 
aged men expressed amazement about the ability of their juniors to ig- 
nore the demands of reciprocity. Manga’s son, Rupert, seemed notably 
impervious to his relatives. His mother needed a new house and Rapa, a 
brother living in the same settlement area, built it for her, expecting that 
when Rupert returned from Moresby he would acknowledge this act. 
Rapa was taken aback to find that it simply did not enter into the young 
man’s calculations." The father, wondering why the son gave no thought 
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to investing in relations for the future, paid Rapa for the house himself 
so that the man would not feel badly towards Rupert. When Rupert did 
come on leave, the young man largely ignored the garden work going 
on, neither helping there and then nor paying his father or brothers for 
labour in lieu. People who spend on themselves or who only want to 
work to earn money for themselves may be accused of taking resources 
out of the flow of reciprocities. Reciprocity ordinarily enacts an exchange 
of perspectives — each person sees him or herself from the point of view 
of the other. Dependency can thus carry a positive connotation when it 
refers to mobilising relationships, and people are seen to grow impor- 
tant with the relationships by which they are supported. So why did 
Manga’s complaints fail to affect Rupert, fail to have the purchase they 
once might have done? 

In the past, the person who publicly denied the significance of rela- 
tionships boxed him or herself into a corner. To be relationless was to be 
rubbish, the lot of men who had no wives or women who had no natal 
kin or men who avoided public life. To be rubbish meant having nothing 
to put on the skin — the wealth that enhanced a person — which is why 
women were categorically rubbish. The relationless person could respond 
neither to the collective rhetoric with which bigmen, trying to get their 
clansmen to forget their own affairs and join together in a group event, 
inflated the unity of the clan, nor to the multiple rhetoric which worked 
when people were balancing claims or augmenting clan affairs with 
extra-clan resource. Is it that today, when anyone can hang themselves 
around with clothes which indicate money, these ends can be achieved 
through solitary means? On the one hand, the consumer market allows 
for the inflation of self-regard; on the other hand, persons can multiply 
themselves through the range of products available for consumption. If 
so, we would be in a familiar world indeed, where it is the market that 
returns a perspective on the consumer. 

‘There is more here than just a new sense of individual goals and per- 
sonal independence. Recall the present day /oss of oneness which Manga 
observed. This was the individuated self seen from the external perspec- 
tive of another. Gift exchange could objectify that possibility in dividing 
off donor from recipient; it mobilised collective relations; it also mobi- 
lised a wide spectrum of extra-group relations which turned persons in 
different directions. In all these, gift exchange appeared as an enhancer 
of relationships, the very carrier of reciprocity. But it was precisely devel- 
opments in exchange practices over the last thirty or more years which 
seems to have presaged the self-regard of the consumer. 
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Two kinds of relations 


In a classic article commenting on Hanuabada, a Motu settlement out- 
side Port Moresby, in the 1970s, Gregory (1980) distinguished two types 
of gifts: gifts to men and gifts to God. The former reembed gifts in an 
exchange cycle which keeps the goods in circulation (investment in re- 
lationships) while the latter take them out of circulation. He is referring 
in the second sense to the massive donations that Christian clans were 
giving to churches at that period, donations made with great publicity 
and conserving the ranking of the clans which is at the basis of Motu gift 
giving, but with no return to the donors. This has happened in Hagen 
to some of the compensation payments given for homicide, and increas- 
ingly so since the 1970s. While in the recent past such payments had 
often been the start of reciprocal relations between groups, who kept the 
flow going, a second and alternative road exists these days (1990s) which 
takes the form of non-returnable payments. These payments evoke a 
reciprocity of a kind, insofar as they are intended to pacify the recipients 
in return for life taken and to assuage angry feelings in order to avert re- 
venge. Economically, however, they function for the recipients as capital 
which they are free to invest in other relationships, and for the donors as 
alienable or ‘altruistic’ gifts do in a commodity economy.” Most impor- 
tantly, from the donors’ point of view, their wealth passes out of circula- 
tion. So the archetypical gifts to men in Hagen (homicide compensa- 
tion) can nowadays equally well work for the donors like ‘gifts to God’. 
The contrast between transactions which keep wealth in circulation 
and those which remove wealth from circulation corresponds to an in- 
digenous postcolonial practice: the division in compensation payments 
between ‘restitution’, the compensation or equivalent that went to the 
victim, and an extra amount (‘shaking hands’) to appease feelings (M. 
Strathern 1972: 25-6). Sometimes the extra was called aiim /o (‘buy- 
ing/paying law’), though that phrase, like Lompensesen (compensation)! 
itself, could also be used of the whole payment. In the 1990s, an equiva- 
lent to the payment for breaking the law was said to be money handed 
over, in the local magistrates’ courts, to magistrates in order to repay 
them for their trouble. Although there might seem a difference between 
payment to make a person feel good and paying a magistrate, the fact 
that an extra amount was provided beyond the restoration of equivalence 
(compensation) seems to be taken as a significant factor." In the same 
sense, and whether or not it was reciprocal, the gathering and dispersing 
of the huge wealth needed for homicide compensation created for the 
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donors a relationship of a kind to the state. Compensation — restoring an 
equivalence — was encouraged as a strategy to prevent further disruptive 
fighting: national and provincial governments alike came to have an 
interest in settlements by such means. Without the cessation of repris- 
als, they could not guarantee safe passage to coffee buyers and vehicles; 
did not in certain areas admit war injuries to hospital. The state, we may 
say, wanted to promote a flow of sentiment towards itself, so that people 
would think of law and order and stop fighting. Perhaps this was fore- 
shadowed in the public feelings expressed towards the kin of homicide 
victims in the context of a one-way flow of reparations. 

Elsewhere, two-way flows have continued. While it would seem, for 
the people I met in the 1990s, that group moka in the Northern Melpa 
mode was no longer popular or viable, there was talk of a different kind 
of moka, on the Central Melpa pattern, where sets of clansmen combine 
to give jointly to their respective maternal kin. The flow of sentiment 
between kin linked in such particularistic relations might seem the very 
antithesis of generalised feelings towards the nation state. We shall see 
there are more connections than one might suppose. 


Flows of sentiment 


If compensation to enemies is to assuage their feelings, make them feel 
cool, the idioms are said to be borrowed from the personally-felt senti- 
ments between kin linked through the marriages of women. ‘These are 
the relations particular to kinship obligations, and prestations accom- 
panying life events, especially brideweath and death payments. In the 
1960s and 1970s intermarried allies paying for help given during fight- 
ing might have used as a rationale the need to make relations with ma- 
ternal kin good. 

Now insofar as these collective exchanges between groups involved 
men, we can think of them as predicated on same-sex relations, with all 
the rhetoric of brotherly solidarity that same-sex gender carried for them. 
Women had a special interest, however, in those exchanges which their 
husbands made with their own male kin. This was not surprising, per- 
haps, for on such occasions instead of being divided by the demands of 
different men — husband, brother — the woman was so to speak brought 
together (‘composed’) through their combination in her. Depending on 
one’s perspective, then, one could see such exchanges either as same-sex 
transactions between men (e.g. male in-laws) or as mobilising cross-sex 
relations (focusing on the intermediary tie of the woman). When the 
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woman was thought of as intermediary, those relations between men 
also divided a man off from other males — between loyalties towards his 
agnates and loyalties towards (say) his wife’s brothers. In short, the 
enactment of cross-sex relations between men (i.e. men in a relation- 
ship mediated by a woman) that had a composing effect for the woman, 
created both the possibility of a division of interests for a man and the 
possibility of an expanded base for operations that he ‘added’ on top of 
his agnatic relations. 

‘These two gender positions show above all in payments to maternal 
kin. As Wagner (1967) first argued for Daribi, one of the functions of 
payments to maternal kin in patrilineal kinship regimes such as Hagen 
is to separate off a persons agnates from others who have claims on 
him. The maternal kin who look over the growth and bodily develop- 
ment of, and are thus bodily part of, the sister’s child, are from time to 
time compensated by the paternal kin for their contribution. In making 
these payments, agnates define themselves (making themselves ‘one’). 
As a consequence, a man’s feelings are oriented towards these cross-sex 
kin in the very acts through which he detaches himself as separate from 
them. Now in Daribi the child is thought of as literally belonging to the 
maternal kin unless the agnates make this payment; in Hagen it is much 
more a case of keeping the feelings of maternal kin flowing towards one 
in a kindly way so that they will continue to bestow blessing and provide 
nurture.” Hageners thereby exploit the expansive possibilities of this re- 
lationship: if they feel well-disposed, then maternal kin will be a source 
of future support. In other words, Hagen men emphasise both same-sex 
detachment — groups of men compensating each other — and cross-sex 
attachment, the flow that was instigated by an initial act of nourishment 
from a woman. Indeed I was very struck in 1995 by constant expressions 
of anxiety about making sure people felt well-disposed towards others 
and felt good in themselves. This was no doubt stimulated by Pentecostal 
preaching. However, when it involved payments to maternal kin, I was 
told that it expressed what was quintessentially Papua Niugini kastom. 
Hence I have conserved the present tense. 

Here is Pamun, father of several children, active on the local school 
PTA, and claiming personal responsibility for encouraging families from 
other provinces to settle nearby. We were discussing various categories of 
kin who had received at a party (pati) an aged man had given to antici- 
pate his funeral and enjoy the distribution in his lifetime. 

When someone dies, Pamun said (I am paraphrasing), the close ma- 
ternal kin will bring a pig to the mourners to eat, perhaps K100 too. The 
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money is for buying food during the first mourning period. At the end 
of this [a week or so] the agnates of the deceased pay back the maternal 
kin, perhaps K500 or K800, many times the original amount. Kandere 
[from the English ‘kindred’ but in specific reference to maternal/sororal 
kin] is an important thing. They say, ‘Oh, our sister’s son has died, and if 
he were alive then he would give us pigs and make moka with us, but now 
the man has died, and only men borne by other women are left, and they 
will look after their own kandere.’ So the agnates think of the bad feel- 
ings that the bereft kandere have, and give them gifts. Or else the kandere 
accuse the agnates for letting the man die, and demand compensation. — 
The point about bad feelings is that such sentiments will invariably have 
a forward effect, so that maternal kin will continue to have an interest 
in the body of kin left, even though their own sister’s child has died. If 
payment (compensation) stimulates positive feelings, it can also serve to 
detach negative feelings so that the agnates will then be left in peace. — 
Anyway, even in a man’s lifetime, he must make payments to these ma- 
ternal kin. They complain if a person does not buy their body (daiim skin) 
in this way. This is the old law. In Papua New Guinea, Pamun concluded, 
kanaere is a big thing. ‘If we do not look after them they will not look 
after us, and we shall get sick and die.’ 

However, the normative cast of this statement is misleading. There 
is tremendous latitude over whether or not such payments are made. 
Indeed there is a crucial second tier of explanation, which Pamun also 
supplied: one would only send gifts to those maternal kin with whom 
relations had been kept up. In other words, if these people do not visit 
(and bring gifts) then no gifts go in return. In the case of the old man 
who was celebrating his funeral distribution, his own maternal kin had 
long faded into the background, and the gifts were to the maternal kin 
of the next generation. Among all the maternal kin who might receive, it 
is those who ‘work at the relationship who will also ‘eat’ subsequently.’ 

As a supporting exhortation, Hageners may present looking after 
one’s kandere as distinctively Papua New Guinean ‘tradition’ (Aastom). 
It was as a self-proclaimed traditionalist that Manga was planning a 
large gift to his own maternal kin, to be orchestrated with that made by 
a fellow member of his subclan to his maternal kin from elsewhere. The 
combined prestation would make it quite an occasion. He explained the 
cultural logic. 


‘These people have fed us, given us the breast, and in return we give 
them pigs and money. Because they continue to feed us, and as they 
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fed us when we were little, so we buy our bodies with pay. After all, a 
man fathers [bears, in Hagen; the same term for women having chil- 
dren] his child, and he looks after him on his [clan] land, but it isn’t 
only the father who is involved; there is also the mother! She too bore 
the child. And the maternal kin see that the child’s agnates are happy, 
but if they do not think of the mother then their own thoughts be- 
come a little angry [popok/]. In the same way as the child drank at the 
mother’s breast, then they [the andere] too should eat. 


Now Manga’s maternal kinsman had elicited an earlier payment with 
advance solicitory gifts of pigs, and Manga had already reciprocated 
with a gift which included two cooked pigs, as well as live ones. The 
cooked pigs, bought for K500-600 each, were handed over with special 
instructions. They were to be eaten specifically by the young men of his 
maternal clan who were to put the jawbones in the cemetery; the ghosts 
of that clan would then look after their sister’s son (Manga). Manga’s 
maternal kin are now pressing for a further prestation. He regards the 
gift as falling within the rubric of moka (compensation to the maternal 
kin with moka ‘on top’). ‘We no longer give moka in the way we used to’, 
he added,” and surmised that it would be his ‘last’. 

Manga thus places the gifts squarely within a traditional orbit. He 
expressed nostalgia for the passing of moka, and emphasised what Papua 
New Guineans think of as kastom. If he is doing it on an inflated scale 
(though small, he stressed to me, by contrast with the kinds of payments 
Central Melpa used to make) then this belongs to the inflated regard 
which cross-sex relations in general and maternal relations in particular 
are today given. I take these two sources of regard as major motors of 
economic change. 


ABSORBING EXCESS 


Inflation in a commodity economy, oriented to productive consumption 
(see Gregory 1982: 31), implies a readjustment in the ratio of goods 
and money to one another. What would inflation in a gift economy, ori- 
ented to consumptive production, be like? Presumably it would entail 
changes in the rate by which relationships are reproduced. Inflation in 
a gift economy might thus be defined as an increase in the quantity of 
items, goods or money, against the capacity of relations to absorb them, 
that is, reproduce themselves by them. Relations expand to meet the 
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increased circulation of items. They may expand through intensity of in- 
teraction, reproduced so to speak at each new moment of objectification 
or realisation. The result is not necessarily ‘more relationships’; rather the 
underlying premise of reciprocity or obligation in relationships can sim- 
ply be evoked more frequently and at a higher level of internal demand. 
So what is subject to increase are the occasions on which relations are 
activated. As Manga said, the presence of money has introduced many 
new occasions for husband and wives to test the basis of their support for 
one another. In lieu of the year-long division of labour, the fortnightly 
wage or visit to the market creates short-term expectations. Expectations 
of mutuality are constantly being put to the test. 

My argument will be that, by providing a kind of cultural ration- 
ale for consumption, the very relations which absorb consumer items to 
a heightened degree also enable the development of individualistically 
minded consumers of a quite different cast. In turning to the sense we 
might make of the new individualism, as well as the new consumer- 
ism, I bring to my aid two recent works, Foster on nation-making in 
Melanesia and, more briefly than does him justice, Carrier on theories 
of consumption. 


The individual 


Foster (1995a; 1995b) develops the Dumontian paradigm of the (old) 
collective individual in order to contrast it with a (new) possessive indi- 
vidual. He links the latter to the emergence of the nation-state with its 
set of diffuse, abstract qualities to which people aspire, and which can 
theoretically be owned by anyone. Contemporary advertising targeted 
at an urban and middle-class Papua Niugini encourages people to think 
of themselves in terms of personal practices — what they eat, what they 
listen to on the radio, the comic strips they read — that locate persons 
within a national culture. 

Foster’s construct of the collective individual resonates with Hagen 
men’s identification of an individuating orientation with (not against) 
a collective one: the capacity to be seen to act with ‘one mind’ or ‘one 
body’, as in a transaction. When people of Manga’s generation complain 
instead about the person who gives no thought to others, they summon 
the old relation-less, autonomous individual who went his or her own 
way to his or her own social cost. They have only pity for such persons. 
Some today do indeed fit this category; on many others, however, this 
pity is quite wasted. And that is precisely because the new individuals 
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are not relation-less either. On the contrary, if one looks again at the 
possessive individual whom Foster describes, it is clear that the self-ori- 
entation of such persons conceals a very real set of relationships. What 
the individual possesses is a range of generalisable qualities (Tm like all 
those people who read the newspaper’; the law will protect my right to 
freedom’) that constitute the basis of the relationship which the person 
has, gua individual, to ‘the state’, ‘the nation’, ‘society’ — these abstract 
entities each offer a slightly different character to their citizens, populace 
or members. The possessive individual, in this view, thus incorporates 
a relational capacity, able to draw to him or herself, as Foster argues 
(1995b: 165), objects waiting to be personalised through his or her acts 
of consumption. This is the analogue of Melanesian relationism, its dis- 
placement rather than its antithesis. 

‘There is a close connection in Foster’s account between the possessive 
individual and consumerism. In the materials which he considers (the 
representation of Papua Niugini in advertisements), the salient relations 
are those to the market, and the market, he argues, in providing ways 
of imagining the nation also prepares such persons for relations with 
the state. The Moresby newspaper-reading population, responding to 
direct appeals to national culture, and consuming the idea of a national 
state, perceive themselves as belonging to a society of similar consumer- 
citizens.” This is their world. No wonder older men in Hagen — and 
mothers and wives — in many cases simply got nowhere with their criti- 
cism of those who spent their money on consuming nationally available 
commodities. 

When it comes to supporting kastom, however, in the view that di- 
verse local traditions (Aastom) emerge as a stylistic variation within a cul- 
tural repertoire (Aastom) (Foster 1992: 284), young and old unite in their 
appreciation of certain kinds of support to others. The new citizens have 
appropriated the idea of solidarity on the basis of similarity, as in looking 
after one’s wantok, those with whom one shares a language, locality or 
some other identifying origin premised on similarity, along with a high 
value put on maintaining relations with kandere (maternal kin). Where 
they can see expatriates operating their own wantok system, they regard 
anything to do with andere as quintessentially Papua New Guinean. 
From a Hagen perspective we may speak of the former (wantoks) as as- 
similated to same-sex relations, the latter (Aandere) to cross-sex relations. 
None of the older people would disagree: these cross-sex relations em- 
body kastom indeed. 
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Cross-sex relations 


In discussing kastom as a cultural category, Foster (1992) contrasts 
Hagen with the New Ireland Tanga, pointing out how the 1970s Hagen 
moka incorporated commodity relations (bisnis) in the same way as it 
incorporated money. We have seen that in the 1970s both disnis and 
moka were counterposed to consumption. But if then men produced for 
exchange, and for collective purchases (production, including disnis, was 
for ‘transaction’, whether more bisnis or moka), then in the 1990s much 
production work is explicitly geared towards ‘consumption’. This affects 
gender rhetoric among other things. Men’s appeal to other men (same- 
sex relations) to invest in transactions used to be backed up by their 
pointing to the perils of consumption as feminising and debilitating. 
Nowadays consumption (enjoying goods of all kinds) appears to have a 
new legitimacy. 

Foster refers to pressure generated by ‘expansive (social) reproduc- 
tion’ of the Hagen kind: money enables persons to expand their par- 
ticipation in exchange and augment the name of the donor. I return 
to the point that initially (1930s/1950s) inflation in shells caused an 
efflorescence of ceremonial exchange, since social access to these wealth 
items was considerably widened. At the same time, but especially during 
the second-wave inflation with the increase of money in circulation in 
the 1960s/1970s, it seemed that some people were behaving as though 
there were a ‘surplus’ of it. Bigmen in relation to little men and men as 
a whole in relation to women held on to their power base by siphoning 
off money through collective enterprises such as car purchase. This ef- 
fectively dumped money outside (in the hands of car merchants). Men's 
same-sex exchange relations afforded expansion of this kind. They could 
blow up to huge proportions the competition that did not just speed up 
circulation but allowed men to simultaneously sweep up money, get rid 
of it and augment the name of the clan in doing so. 

Has there been a third-wave inflation? Is this what we are looking at 
in the 1990s: inflation in the capacity to spend on consumer goods? If 
so, another set of relations has moved in, so to speak, with an expansive 
capability that enhances people’s capacity to absorb goods of all kinds, 
and all-purpose goods, not just the expensive cars or compensation pay- 
ments that require big sums. While much of this purchasing power is 
dumped outside the local economy (in the hand of foreign traders), it 
also keeps a local market afloat and thus keeps the capacity circulating 
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(women selling buns). These are domestic relations, but domestic rela- 
tions of a particular kind. 

Now Carrier, with his colleague Heyman (Carrier and Heyman 1997; 
Carrier 1995), has recently criticised the anthropology of consump- 
tion for failing to take social issues into account, his example being the 
American housing market, where one cannot understand consumption 
patterns without also understanding status and class constraints, among 
others. The authors properly place consumption within the frame of so- 
cial reproduction, in a context where the relevant unit is the household, 
although they imply that their analysis applies to other consumer re- 
gimes too. Their model locates consumption in the efforts of household 
members to locate themselves in a world they perceive as containing 
unequal groupings. The bourgeoisification of households in the English 
industrial revolution, with their demand for dinner services, wallpaper 
and sitting-room furniture, is well-known. This household, like the in- 
dividuals who composed it, were as much products as they were crea- 
tors of practices of productive consumption. Yet while household goods 
and items associated with what Euro-Americans regard as house-based 
activities are prominent as consumer goods in Mt Hagen town, it does 
not at all follow that the household is the social unit of consumption of 
such goods. It cannot avoid the purchasing of local services that Car- 
rier and Heyman mention, but perhaps Hagen is becoming a consumer 
society without having to develop the domestic-applianced house. And 
that is because what is available for expansion is not contained within 
the aspirations of householders. I refer to domestic relations of another 
kind: cross-sex relations from a man’s point of view and — though I do not 
develop it much here — same-sex relations from a woman’ point of view. 

The consumption of purchasable items has become locked into a set 
of relationships where the potential for expansion is enormous. These 
particularistic, domestic relations are thoroughly appropriate vehicles 
for increased intensity of interaction. Escalation comes not just from 
the quantity of consumer goods available, but from the capacity of these 
relations to grow and expand in intensity, variety and realisation. ‘This 
possibility comes in turn from the fact that these relations are about sus- 
taining good feelings — keeping up a flow of sentiment between kin. The 
obligation to attend to such relations characterises husband-wife, father- 
daughter and brother-sister cross-sex ties, and to a lesser extent same-sex 
relations between women, especially mother-daughter and sister-sister. 
A clan may increase the number of times it mounts a ceremonial ex- 
change occasion, but it will be in terms of months and years; by contrast 
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visits between consanguines and affines, with the expectations of hos- 
pitality, may become as regular as Sunday morning church and Sunday 
afternoon football. 

This may be connected to other features of social life in the new set- 
tlement area. There has been a perceptible rise in the numbers of non- 
agnates establishing themselves on Kawelka clan land, often via ties 
through women, local groups being willing to absorb families wishing 
to put their ‘contract’ (kontrak) with them in expectation of support, fi- 
nancial and political. Increasing demands on husband and wives each 
to provision the other provide a ready set of reasons for the increasing 
turnover of spouses and rise in number of divorces. Relaxed territorial 
boundaries (a higher degree of interdigitation of garden claims) and re- 
laxed rules of commensality (menstrual seclusion no longer practised) 
has exaggerated the feeling of being ‘crowded’ that some returnees felt.” 
In the place of those separations, the spacing and distancing of relation- 
ships which residential patterns and various rules of behaviour once of- 
fered, perhaps new iterations of relationships are called for. The effect is 
to intensify relations in terms of the interactions by which they are seen 
to be ‘reproduced’. 

However traditional they may also have been, Manga’s payments to 
his maternal kin were also part of this reconfiguration of cross-sex rela- 
tions. I do not mean to imply that there was a sudden influx of consumer 
goods into gift exchange, Pepsi and trainers where before there had been 
pigs and money. In 1995, bridewealth, child payments and other gifts 
mobilised the same principal items that they had twenty years ago. Con- 
sumer goods were not an object of exchange in that sense at all. For all 
that people need is money (you do not have to transact with consumer 
items if you can transact with the medium which purchases them). The 
very divisibility of money makes it ‘useful’ in this respect. But why should 
one link money to consumer goods? The link is pertinent in the context 
of these relationships. 

Especially to maternal kin, but also between affines (future maternal 
kin), and non-agnates in general, ties constructed through women — for 
either men or women — were in the past regarded as potentially nur- 
turing/threatening. While men always stressed how their children grew 
large on their clan (agnatic) soil, that was but one part of the agnatic 
clan’s contribution to the growing person's health and vitality. Kandere 
(maternal kin), on the other hand, had a particular interest in the child’s 
body, for it was body which they ‘fed’, through breast milk, through pork 
and other food, and through gifts; it was body they could harm through 
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dissatisfaction at the way they were treated; and it was body for which 
the deceased’s paternal kin paid at death to turn aside malignant influ- 
ence. And this body that was the material manifestation, the objectifica- 
tion, of those substantiating relationships serves equally as the new body 
of the consumer. 

On one occasion Ru Kundil’’ drew up the contrast for me. I was talk- 
ing about vitamins and medicines to help different body functions, and 
he exclaimed at the attention that Europeans paid to their own bodies. 
“We [Hageners] do not look after them,’ he said (and I paraphrase), “We 
do not give such thought to our bodies.’ He offered a comparison with 
gardens: 


Europeans plant all different kinds of food so they will always have 
different food [in the shops]. But we [Hageners] don't: we don't aim 
to fill it up with examples of every kind, just what comes into our 
heads or what is at hand. What is important is that we allocate strips 
in the garden to other persons, distribute the garden among people 
[who would have claims on it]. This is what people hold on to [as their 
kastom]. They think of their maternal kin and in-laws and shared the 
food. Even (he observed a shade piously) in the old times of fight- 
ing, a refugee group who was not known at all might come pleading 
for land, and the hosts would allocate them gardens, give them food, 
and then later the grateful immigrants would give compensation to 
the hosts in return. Only today people do not think like that, and the 
skulmen [the educated] keep their money in their pockets and do not 
share it. They close their ears to requests from even those who share 
their blood, their mother’s brothers. 


In Ru’s view, if relationships are in good order then the body will flour- 
ish as a sign of them. You don't attend (as Europeans do) to the body 
parts but to the conditions for personal good health, which rest in the 
relationships that support you. A person must have a good ‘background’ 
(dekgraun), i.e. kinsmen. The difference between paternal and maternal 
kin in this regard is, as Pamun also said, that in the case of maternal kin 
their nurture/protection has to be elicited. That is, such relations are a 
specific focus of reproduction. You can take it for granted that growing 
up on your father’s land you will be nourished by it. But you cannot take 
for granted the continuing interest of maternal kin, and their blessing 
can only be secured by continuing, active involvement. That is why these 
relationships have a potential for expansion, and perhaps why Manga 
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went out of his way to pay Rapa (see p. 96-7) when he could have — and 
in another epoch surely would have — subsumed Rapa’s house-building 
under a dependent’s obligations as a resident non-agnate. 

There is a general heightened intensity to relationships through 
women, both with men and among themselves, to which this public 
acknowledgement of the importance of maternal kin acts as a kind of 
cultural background. Maternal kin care for you if you care for them, and 
in Hagen it shows in the body. What this may have also done is help 
create the consumer body — which in the end does not need relationships 
between persons to justify it at all. 


Money in and of itself does not produce possessive individuals, nor does 
what I have called the inflation of the capacity to absorb consumer goods 
arise simply from their self-evident value. Relations between persons 
have developed in certain specific ways, and this chapter has given prom- 
inence to an enlarging field of cross-sex relations. While this creates a 
kind of ground for possessive individuals and consumer-citizens, it also 
produces another kind of individual altogether (Sykes pers.comm.).”* 

Let me come back for the last time to Manga’s analysis of money, his 
comments about the way money sticks. A man cannot detach money 
from himself in the way he could detach a pearl-shell (say) — and it is 
that process of detachment which makes him an individual, ‘one man 
separated now from the debts owed to others, embodied in the wealth 
item that is handed over (cf. Gillison 1991). We may say that money 
both flows more than pearlshells did (everything has its price) and flows 
less (people cannot release it as a whole item but find themselves holding 
on to bits). 

As we have seen, it was once the case that the kinds of payments that 
Hageners made to their maternal kin performed the double function 
of separating off sets of men from one another (the men who divided 
themselves through compensation) and of sustaining a flow of sentiment 
between kin linked by women who could be drawn upon for support. 
The first was an exercise of detachment — evinced in the whole shell 
that was handed over entire — and the second an exercise in continu- 
ing attachment — one had to go on working at such relations in order 
to realise their potential for future growth. The first had a momentarily 
individuating effect, in the discrete definition of men on both sides, the 
second an aggregating or heterogenising effect, of implicating persons 
in their composite dealings with one another. But over time that first 
individuating effect seems to be becoming harder to achieve by virtue of 
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the fact that collective individuals are less rather than more evident in 
the 1990s; everywhere one sees composite individuals.” The efflorescence 
of cross-sex relations of all kinds, to which Manga’s payments to his 
maternal kin contributed their part, has created different social persons. 
Those moka-like payments to maternal kin have become embedded in a 
different society. 

For who are these people? Indeed, as ‘a people’, have they become a 
composite individual? The returnees have not divided themselves into 
territorial units as distinctly as they once did. That does not mean to 
say that groups do not come together for common purposes, as they do. 
Rather, a conglomerate of people is held together by heterogeneous ties, 
cross-sex as well as same-sex, Hagen and non-Hagen, the point being 
that any persons who count themselves in will do so on the basis of a 
specific, particularistic relationship that they have cultivated. For this 
they will have needed money. A new dignity for prosperity (Velho 1996: 
112)? It is not irrelevant that the same kind of individual is also being 
produced by the present enthusiasm for Pentecostal-inspired Christian- 
ity: anonymous mass congregations, each member of whom taking Jesus 
individually into their hearts, binding themselves by personal protocols, 
may even have the power to rid people’s bodies of the Devil. The diver- 
sity of some of these gatherings, drawn from numerous tribes, several 
provinces, men and women alike, all ages, took me aback. I had not seen 
anything like it before. Every person with a different sin, they are told, 
and each one of them seeking the same God of life. 


POSTSCRIPT 1998 


Since this was written two interesting papers have appeared, germane 
to aspects of the arguments presented here and pointing to shifts in re- 
lationships that are at once similar and dissimilar. Of course, social tra- 
jectories come from diverse horizons, and may be seemingly in or out 
of phase with one another, and within as well as between populations. 
These accounts from elsewhere in Papua New Guinea extend some of 
the analytical concepts deployed for Hagen. 

‘The first concerns same-sex and cross-sex relations. I refer to Min- 
negal and Dwyer’s (1997, also 1998) detailed data on the tiny population 
known as Kubo in the Strickland-Bosavi area. Here recent changes in res- 
idential arrangements and pig keeping, including the increased numbers 
of these animals and a new potential for monetisation, has accompanied 
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a shift in their significance for social differentiation. What seems to have 
been ‘lost’ is the special bonding between pigs and their (female) carers, 
and thus the concomitant particularity of each pig along with the social 
distinctiveness it bestowed on the carer; among themselves women are 
as it were less differentiated from one another. By contrast, the sexes 
have become more differentiated from each other in their daily activities; 
those whose lives were once characterised by close husband-wife inter- 
action experience a new degree of separation. In some respects, all this 
resonates with the second Hagen horizon described in this chapter. Now 
that Kubo pigs can be bought and sold with cash, men have independ- 
ent access to them, while the identity of the animals themselves has, in 
the perspective of the market, become that of the generic ‘pig’, a source 
of money. Minnegal and Dwyer’s analysis also dwells interestingly on a 
second source of differentiation loss and differentiation gain, namely the 
impact of a new Christian cult (millennial but not Pentecostal, and in 
addition to the already established Evangelical Church of Papua New 
Guinea). The cult has encouraged greater segregation of the sexes, with 
new protocols of modesty for women, while simultaneously homogenis- 
ing relations within the two categories (of male and female). In short, 
some of the sources of the particularity that lay behind people’s cross- 
sex conjugal relations, as in the distinctiveness of women’s identity with 
particular pigs, has become displaced both by generic animals and by 
same-sex gender behaviour. 

‘The second concerns collective and composite individuals. In describ- 
ing the effect of Charismatic Catholicism on the North Mekeo peoples 
and their enthusiastic building of a new church, Mosko (1997; cf. 1985) 
reminds us of his own analysis of the open and closed body. The closed 
body renders the sorcery of others ‘cold’, while the open, ‘hot’ body has 
the power to enter the body of others. These were also generalised states 
of alternating sociality in which Mekeo villagers experienced their de- 
fence from penetration by others and, on the offensive, exposure to it. 
Money is ‘hot’ in this scheme of things. As he says: actions comprehend- 
ed through exchange ‘consist in the partial decomposition of one person 
— the giver — for the sake of the composition of the other — the receiver. 
Sociality is not merely give and take of things between persons, but ex- 
pansion and contraction, give and take of tokens of the persons them- 
selves.’ Charismatic Mekeo open themselves to God, a source of hot 
power which can make cool and harmless the power of sorcerers. “What 
distinguishes charismatic ritual agency from that of more conventional 
Catholics is that they dispossess parts of themselves [in donations of 
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money for the church building] to make room in their bodies [in the 
very gestures of spreading their arms in devotion and opening the mouth 
to sing] for God’s grace.’ In this view persons retain their partibility, 
though it would seem that rather than having the power to enter others 
(e.g. through sorcery) they have put themselves into a permanent state 
of openness in relation to the church. 
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The New Modernities 


As two examples of the formation of identities in the twentieth century, 
Clifford (1988: 148) cites first Picasso’s cubist response to an African 
mask and then Leach and Kildea’s film Trobriand Cricket. “The film takes 
us into a staged swirl of brightly painted, feathered bodies, balls, and 
bats. In the midst of all this on a chair sits the umpire ... He is chewing 
betel nut, which he shares out from a stash held on his lap. It is a bright 
blue plastic Adidas bag. It is beautiful.’ He then adds that perhaps one 
can see the Adidas bag as ‘part of the same kind of inventive process’ as 
the African-looking masks that suddenly appeared in Picasso’s pictures. 
Built on the missionaries’ game, something amazing, he says, has been 
concocted from elements of tradition. It renders ethnography surrealist. 
‘The surrealist moment, he argues, is one ‘in which the possibility of com- 
parison exists in unmediated tension with sheer incongruity’ (1988: 146). 
Such ‘elements of modern ethnography tend to go unacknowledged by a 
science that sees itself engaged in the reduction of incongruities ... But is 
not every ethnographer ... a reinventor and reshuffler of realities?’ (1988: 
147, my emphasis). 

Comparison and incongruity: Latour (1993: 10-11) would see these 
enabled by two modernist knowledge practices. On the one hand are 
practices of separation (‘purification’) which create distinct but compara- 
ble zones, his own prime example being the distinction between human 
and non-human worlds; on the other hand are practices of mediation 
(‘translation’), which mix types of being, above all ‘hybrids of nature and 
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culture’. Such mixes proliferate, unofficially as it were, as a byproduct 
of making those pure distinctions — indeed he argues that ‘the more we 
forbid ourselves to conceive of hybrids, the more possible their inter- 
breeding becomes’ (1993: 12). Latour argues that moderns tolerate both 
practices provided they too are kept distinct. But ‘[a]s soon as we direct 
our attention simultaneously to the work of purification and the work of 
hybridization, we stop being wholly modern’ (1993: 11, my emphasis). 
And that is because we — ‘we’ appears to mean we moderns who are 
Euro-Americans — would see our relations with others differently. 

In this context Latour extolls anthropology as the discipline that 
tackles everything at once: ‘every ethnologist is capable of including 
within a single monograph ... the distribution of powers among human 
beings, gods, and nonhumans; the procedures for reaching agreements; 
the connections between religion and power; ancestors; cosmologies; 
property rights’ (1993: 14). He is referring both to anthropologists’ ho- 
listic approach to the description of social life and to the mixes offered 
by their subjects. Anthropology makes explicit, then, practices of mod- 
ernism ordinarily suppressed in the purificatory and rational (‘constitu- 
tional’) effort to keep descriptions of (say) the natural and social worlds 
distinct. His point is that hybrids have always been present: there never 
has been a modernism of only that exclusively rationalist kind. We al- 
ways were non-modern. And his model for the non-modern includes 
parts from worlds he deliberately calls premodern, summoning among 
others peoples from Papua New Guinea. He could, for instance, have 
cited the Trobriand Islanders. 

Now Latour does not wish to take on the premodern world whole- 
sale; he only wants to borrow bits from it. After all, he argues, the explic- 
itness which premoderns give to hybrids (mixing human and non-hu- 
man elements) has as restrictive a role as does their dogmatic separation 
in the hands of moderns. Indeed, by making hybrids a focus of cultural 
practice, premoderns cannot realise the potential for experimentation 
which moderns allow by officially ignoring them.’ Premoderns and 
moderns alike are one-sided in their explicit orientations; Latour hopes 
moderns can redress the (several) balance(s). So what new roles are an- 
thropologists’ accounts of Papua New Guinea required to play in these 
democratising gestures?, and we might cite the account just given in the 
previous chapter. Euro-Americans are being invited to become aware of 
their continuities with others: ‘As collectives, we are all brothers’ (1993: 
114). Premoderns show moderns a part of the picture, how to be explicit 
about hybrids. 
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Where Latour is interested in the separation and mix of nature and 
culture, Clifford performs the same intellectual operation on the separa- 
tion and mix of cultures. So if scientific anthropology upheld the dis- 
tinctiveness of cultures, he can also point to the power of the implicit, 
here the unofficial side of ethnography that was always juxtapositional, 
surrealist (Clifford 1988: 147), in response to the hybrid character of 
culture itself. The two arrive at similar declarations of symmetry, both 
on account of the hybrid forms they detect: Latour’s symmetry between 
modern and premodern societies resonates with the symmetry of mutual 
inventiveness Clifford finds in the way cultures borrow from one an- 
other. How could one possibly have any quarrel with such a progamme? 


SEARCHING FOR SYMMETRY 


‘Inventiveness’ has all the resonances of the enabling role into which 
anthropologists place cultural consciousness. They are delighted when 
peoples turn to their own ends artefacts and ideas introduced from else- 
where — the endless possibilities for re-configuration (e.g. Wilk 1995) 
— especially when that elsewhere is the anthropologist’s own culture. 
Culture appears, in Turner’s words (1993: 423), ‘as the jouissance of the 
late capitalist consumerist subject, playing with the heady opportunities 
for self-creation that the ever-growing world of commodities appears to 
provide’. My interest in Latour’s account is because he not only tries to 
introduce a certain symmetry between social formations (modern and 
premodern), as Clifford does between cultures, but extends that sym- 
metry to the kinds of mix of human and non-human entities which 
Papua New Guineans have made familiar to the anthropologist. The first 
kind of symmetry is an evolved form of cultural relativism. The second 
symmetry opens up a perspective on the substance of Melanesian (my 
examples come from Papua New Guinea) knowledge. 

Latour argues that the separation of culture and society from nature 
has both given social scientists their distinctive field and corralled them 
within it. Thus he extolls anthropology only insofar as its mixed accounts 
include technology, religion, the natural world and social relations; he 
castigates it for privileging the social. The anthropologist is all too likely 
to suggest that the one entity that premodern peoples fail to see for 
themselves is society. Since such people cannot separate knowledge from 
society, he says (1993: 99), the anthropologist has to point out the social 
construction. Moreover, on home ground anthropology fails even in such 
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an attempt. He accuses it of focusing on areas of life identifiably ‘social’ 
(arcane rituals or remote communities), ignoring natural science among 
other things. Here too anthropologists should look to the networks, to 
the mixes of artefact and idea and person which make up life. In Latour’s 
terms, ‘networks’ become visible as effects of mediation (‘translation’), 
that is, as links between whatever (non-)moderns perceive as different 
orders of knowledge.” 

To reveal the hybrid constitution of an artefact appears a democratis- 
ing move precisely because its configuration of meanings (its network) 
emerges as the creation (the network) of many actants. An African mask 
is at once the work of individuals, the presentation of planes and sur- 
faces, and an object under an artist’s eye. Human and non-human com- 
bine in the painting Picasso creates. Picasso owns the painting but not 
everything that went into its composition nor indeed the image derived 
by others from it. He may sell it, in which case it acquires an alienability 
which becomes owned by another. 

This is of a piece with the discovery that cultures were never pure. 
Clifford goes to great lengths to demonstrate the impurity of cultures. 
And he links it, especially in the Mashpee Indian land case, to problems 
of identity when identity is held to depend on unique continuities of 
form (culture) and substance (people). Looked at one way, the Mashpee 
were Indian, another way they were not (1988: 289). (Cross-examina- 
tion of Mashpee as witness to Mashpee identity: “You don't eat much 
Indian food, do you?” “Only sometimes.” “You use regular doctors, don’t 
you?” “Yes, and herbs as well” (1988: 286)). Clifford’s political intention 
is both to celebrate the hybrid as a form in its own right and to insist 
that through people’s inventiveness all cultures are hybrids. So what is a 
difficulty for the Mashpee Indian is illuminating for the cultural com- 
mentator. A hybrid cannot be pinned down, for its characteristics do 
not reside in any one part but in the way parts work together. It is thus 
a perfect trope for culture as re-creative combination, in the same way 
as Latour’s ‘network’ is a trope for the journeying, nomadic extensive- 
ness of any enquiry that pursues connections. One sees linked in one 
continuous chain (Latour’s phrase) entities as incommensurable as the 
chemistry, global strategy and personalities that go to make up (say) 
a report on atmospheric pollution. Insofar as a hybrid identity (of the 
report) is distributed between diverse components, and insofar as no 
one can claim to have traversed a network identical to anyone else’s, 
the journeying enquirer in turn has licence for cultural creativity him 
or herself. 
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I wish to reflect on the way in which anthropological knowledge en- 
ters other people’s networks, and contributes its bit to hybrids. It needs 
to retain a critical edge. For the language of hybridity may otherwise 
lull cultural observers into a false sense of freedom. There seems no end 
to human inventiveness: if everything is negotiated all we need pay at- 
tention to are the negotiations. We can describe the traffic to and fro, or 
the networks along which things as they travel change their shape and 
utility, the plastic bag that becomes a container for betel nut, betel itself 
going on its own travels (cf. Hirsch 1990). However, the symmetries may 
not be quite what they seem. 

There is already a difference in the role Clifford and Latour accord 
inventiveness. Clifford sees culture as a source of creativity; one symme- 
try between cultures lies in their capacity to absorb and make hybrids out 
of one another. Latour sees inventiveness of a particularly powerful kind 
lying only in the suppressed hybrids of modernism: 


... we do not wish to become premoderns all over again. The non- 
separability of natures and societies had the disadvantage of making 
experimentation on a large scale impossible, since every transforma- 
tion of nature had to be in harmony with a social transformation ... 
[ W Je seek to keep the moderns’ major innovation: the separability of 
nature that no one has constructed ... and the freedom of manoeuvre 
of a society that is of our own making. (Latour 1993: 140). 


Freedom as well as a superior inventiveness belong to the moderns. 
Behind the democratising concepts of impure cultures and hybrid 
networks lie other asymmetries. They turn on Euro-American assump- 
tions about identity and ownership: where ‘we’ see ourselves and what 
‘we’ claim for Euro-American culture. These asymmetries should be 
leading the anthropologist to new questions about old modernist issues, 
namely about property and proprietorship. But they would not have to 
endorse the ‘purification’ side of modernism. They would not be ques- 
tions about the boundedness of cultures or about keeping separate the 
components of our naratives — anthropologists know now not to ask 
these. Rather, they would be questions about the length of networks. 
On the horizon are a whole new set of claims to proprietorship (new in 
the same way as becoming conscious of the modernist work of ‘trans- 
lation is new). They arise out of the very perception of hybrids, out of 
mixes of techniques and persons, out of combinations of the human and 
non-human, out of the interdigitation of different cultural practices. Not 
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socially innnocent, not without their own likely effects, they presage new 
projects for modernity. 

I am intrigued by the fresh significance Euro-Americans have found 
in their concept of intellectual property rights. These establish property 
in the creative process by which new forms come into being. What is 
newly hybrid about some current patenting procedures is their innova- 
tive mix of human and non-human parts. What should make anyone 
wary are the massive financial interests which give patent holders politi- 
cal power. Let me return to Papua New Guinea in order to consider why 
this might be of any interest for the way ethnographers think about their 
materials. 


Impure cultures and hybrid networks 


Clifford’s Adidas bag is a double take. Something amazing, he said, had 
been concocted from the missionaries’ game of cricket, which had in 
the process been ‘rubbished’.* The Adidas bag becomes rubbished too. 
‘The aesthetics are not symmetrical: Picasso bestows new value on the 
African mask, elevates it to high culture, but a plastic bag taken out of its 
classy sports milieu is detritus. One would have to spell out the fact that 
Trobriand Islanders appreciate shiny surfaces to things — as a preference 
for tin roofing over thatch was once explained to me — in order to deprive 
the epithet ‘plastic’ of its connotations of tawdriness. 

There is a further asymmetry. Although Clifford indicates a state of 
mutual inventiveness between European artist and Pacific islander, oth 
examples illustrate the reach of Euro-American culture. African mask 
and Adidas bag landed up in their strange contexts through the same 
process of travel and diffusion. Euro-American culture seems to have 
the longer arm, to reach everywhere, so ‘we’ can simultaneously recog- 
nise ourselves both in what we appropriate from others and in what they 
appropriate from us. We are not only here, we are also there: traces of 
ourselves on the Pacific island. So invention may appear either in the in- 
ventiveness of seeing new uses for goods or in the invention of the goods 
which others use. Rendering the Adidas bag intrusive or incongruous in 
a Trobriand setting is Clifford’s technique for undermining the concept 
of cultural purity; yet it is intrusive only insofar as it is overdetermined 
as Euro-American. 

Latour formalises this phenomenon in terms of length of network. 
There is a crucial difference of scale between modern and premodern 
societies. ‘Comparative anthropology has to measure ... effects of size 
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with precision (1993: 114). By this he means that ‘the relative size of 
collectives [actors who work together] will be profoundly affected by the 
enlistment of a particular type of non-humans’ (1993: 109). His example 
is that of a technological invention — Archimedes’ pulley, which enabled 
the king of Syracuse to build a military force with a quite new dimension 
of power. Now Latour does not take size as self-evident. Large events 
may have small causes, as large enterprises are sustained by countless 
small projects — the very size of a totalitarian state is obtained only by a 
network of statistics, calculations, offices and enquiries. Nonetheless, it 
is the massiveness of machines, and the power of non-human devices, 
which in his view divides (non-)moderns from premoderns.* As does, he 
says, ‘the invention of longer networks’ (1993: 133). 


[Now that moderns are no longer removed from the premoderns, he 
asks what best might we keep of each?] What are we going to retain 
from the moderns? ... The moderns’ greatness stems from their pro- 
liferation of hybrids, their lengthening of a certain type of network, 
their acceleration of the production of traces ... Their daring, their in- 
novativeness, their tinkering, their youthful excess, the ever-increas- 
ing scale of action ... are features we want to keep. (1993: 132-3) 


In short, the modern as inventor. 

What qualifies for inclusion in a network? It can only be an agree- 
ment that things are connected by some continuous enterprise. The 
tenuousness of such agreements is described by Mol and Law (1994) 
through the arresting example of blood tests for anaemia that gather 
together different sets of ‘natural facts’ on the journey from labs to hospi- 
tals to clinics to tropical outstations. What makes us think that the betel 
container is an Adidas bag is the length of the network that we presume: 
artefacts both flow and remain recognisably Euro-American in origin 
(cf. Thomas 1994: 40). What renders them hybrid are the multiplicity 
of factors by which the anthropologist would construct cultural iden- 
tity: a Euro-American artefact ‘found’ and turned to new use through 
indigenous cultural inventiveness. Like us, you see, these Melanesians, 
although their networks are shorter. 

Latour’s interest in scale implies a certain mathematics. He suggests 
that one concept worth saving from premoderns is that of there being a 
multiplication of non-humans, such as we may imagine the overpeopled 
universe of the Manambu (Harrison 1990), with its thousands of named 
entities, persons not necessarily human. But do these enumerations 
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indicate a multiplication of beings? One could as well imagine a clan 
universe divided into numerous manifestations of itself (Mimica 1988). 
Melanesians, we might argue, live in an already globalised, already scaled- 
up world (Wagner 1991). Its power is that it can be infinitely divided. 
This is certainly the logic of bodily generation, whether one is talking 
of a clan body (say), or a person’s. Conversely, bodies are always capable 
of revealing their composition, their mixed character. Across Melane- 
sia, people divide themselves by kinship, and borrow from one another 
sources of nurture and fertility, as a clan is formed and nurtured by af- 
fines. Such networks are routed through persons, carried by the human 
and non-human traffic of spouses, land and wealth, longer or shorter as 
the case may be. Indeed we may measure the length of some networks 
in the immediate or delayed return of conjugal partners (Damon 1983): 
the disposition of debts (compensation claims) indicates who inhabits 
the networks, or portions of them. Perhaps Melanesian networks are not 
so much ‘shorter’ as measurable. 


Papua New Guinean hybrids 


Latour does not give much in the way of examples of premodern hy- 
brids. I must therefore seek them. Can we find objects of knowledge 
where the mix partakes of both human and non-human elements? What 
about the way people relate things? Godelier (1986a) offers an example 
in the ‘combined system’ of property rights which prevails in societies 
such as the Siane of the Eastern Highlands of Papua New Guinea. 

As Godelier redescribes Salisbury’s (1962) original account, Siane 
rules regarding material and immaterial property comprise two kinds: 
men exercise inalienable rights over lineage land, sacred flutes and ritual 
knowledge and personal rights over clothes, pigs and planted trees. Yet 
if from an economic point of view the system appears mixed, daily prac- 
tice works much more like a purification strategy separating sacred from 
profane. Protocols concerning people’s claims with respect to these two 
types of property suggest that Siane have to ensure that these categories 
of things are kept apart. At the same time what is being kept apart, in the 
difference between what a Euro-American might call the human (mun- 
dane) and non-human (spirit) world, are different aspects of the person. 
On the one hand, the person is a clan or lineage member, tied to his (and 
it is his rather than her) ancestors and descendants alike; on the other 
hand, the person is individuated through his own actions and claims. 
We might say that out of this composition of distinct elements persons 
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emerge as hybrids of the human and non-human. Conversly, if sacred 
goods “belong” simultaneously to the dead ancestors, to the living and to 
descendants yet to be born (1986a: 79, Godelier’s emphasis), these are 
all so to speak one person (the lineage) with an interest in property — the 
lineage being divided between, a composite of, the dead, living and those 
to be born. 

Similar divisions are found in the domestic pig,’ to Euro-Americans 
a non-human entity also the work of human beings, a piece of technol- 
ogy that has played diverse roles in the evolution of Highlands societies 
(Lemonnier 1993). Siane pigs are held as alienable personal property by 
men, although such rights of disposal are qualified by other interests, not 
least by those of women (e.g. Sexton 1986). We may recognise in this 
combination separate interests held simultaneously together. Godelier 
adds an important piece of knowledge apropos Baruya, on the borders 
of the Eastern Highlands. Men alone transmit their rights in their fa- 
ther’s land to their own children, and possess the sacred objects used 
during initiation to reproduce the strength of male warriors. Women 
can do none of this. But, he says, women do transmit to their daughters 
the magical formulae which will enable them to raise pigs, along with 
pig names (1986b: 81). Creativity is thus distributed between men and 
women. Certainly, in the attachment that Gimi women, also in the East- 
ern New Guinea Highlands, show towards their pigs, procreative over- 
tones are evident. ‘Gimi women carry shoats like babies inside netbags 
to their gardens ... When one of [a woman's] pigs is killed and set out for 
distribution at a feast, she sits weeping beside the pile of charred slabs, 
swatting away flies, wearing the pig’s tail around her neck and chanting 
its name’ (Gillison 1993: 43). As a non-human child, the pig has a divis- 
ible identity, for it belongs as much to men as to women, and those slabs 
of meat may be payments for her own child’s ‘head’ which its father must 
give her paternal, and its maternal, kin (cf. Gillison 1991: 187). Like a 
human pig, the child is hybrid equally by gender and by relationship, 
containing both male and female elements in its makeup, recognised in 
just such separations of maternal from paternal kin. 

In these brief examples, we encounter networks with distinctive fea- 
tures. If these mixes of beings dead and alive, human and porcine, appear 
to create ‘hybrid’ persons, it is because persons create relationships by 
dividing themselves off from other persons, as they may divide Euro- 
Americans from Melanesians as brothers elder and younger to each oth- 
er.® Relations make a difference between persons. The discrete interests 
of men and women partition the child or the pig into an entity composed 
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of different entities. Thus Wassman (1994) describes for Yupno how the 
body’s very limbs may be calibrated for different effects — like a Massim 
axe (Battaglia 1983) — one side of the body acting as a support for the 
other’s procreative energy. These are not quite the hybrids of Latour’s 
discourse. 

We would not have expected such hybrids to parallel a division be- 
tween nature and culture, for that was a modern Euro-American inven- 
tion. But there is more at stake than the difference between moderns 
who deal in abstractions such as nature and culture and premoderns who 
personify everything. Because nature could not be conceived separately, 
Latour argues, premoderns cannot experiment on the modern scale.’ 
Their technologies, their non-human partners, are less powerful. This 
puts limits on the effects of their inventiveness. So what kind of knowl- 
edge lies in those powers of procreation and creativity attributed to men’s 
rituals and to women’s intimate attachment to their pigs? It is knowledge 
about (that inheres in) relationships. For they have one interesting di- 
mension: such powers are expressible in terms of claims between persons 
and rights to payment in the form of compensation. Persons are in this 
sense the composite property of others. 

The combination of rights to which Godelier referred is repeated 
over again in other Melanesian formulations. Living persons are known 
as just such combinations, and combination is a corollary of the fact that 
rights are divided or partitioned between persons. The composite sub- 
stance of persons becomes public knowledge (is decomposed) through 
mortuary ceremonies, for instance, which render discrete other people’s 
interests — they can be disaggregated through (compensatory) exchanges 
(Mosko 1983). It is the person him or herself, ‘owned’ by multiple others, 
who brings these diverse interests and persons together. Each of these 
others owns a part, if we wish to introduce the language of ownership; 
none owns the hybrid. What intrigues me in certain Euro-American 
formulations is precisely the way the only possible object of ownership 
turns out to be a hybrid. 

But one cannot simply re-assert cultural difference, constructing 
Melanesian practices by contrast with Euro-American ones. It must 
be shown that such discriminations matter. I ground my wariness by 
touching briefly on some of the consequences that anthropological 
models have had, and on attempts to clean them up; such attempts 
may bring in items of knowledge already at work in other domains 
and thus far from innocent in their implications. This will lead us back 
to the same point about ownership, since it deals with that other part 
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of Latour’s modern hybrid, viz. culture, from Clifford’s perspective of 
composite cultures. 


FINDING MODERNITY 


New culturalisms 


In his first letter home to his supervisor, Reed writes of the kinds of 
relations warders and inmates in Bomana gaol, Port Moresby, appear to 
have — very different from what he had expected. A group of warders ex- 
patiated on the point, contrasting Bomana with gaols in ‘the West’. They 
told the anthropology student that the difference was ‘cultural.’ 

‘The warders were pointing to practices they regarded as Melanesian: 
the celebrated wantok system through which shared language, region or 
kinship provide a basis for identity and appeals to solidarity. Warders in- 
variably had wantoks among the inmates who would ensure their safety. 
In borrowing the concept of ‘culture’, people appear to be doing what 
is done everywhere, fastening on certain ‘customs’ as diagnostic of their 
way of life. Indeed in areas of Melanesia, notably Vanuatu, the concept 
of kastom has become an organising trope for the way people present 
differences between themselves and Euro-Americans (Jolly 1992). If the 
anthropologist is tempted to read ‘culture’ into this concept, the reading 
is also played back to the anthropologist.’ But whatever else it may refer 
to, culture/kastom is also used to signify difference. 

Now Melanesians have their own explicit practices of differentiation. 
By gender, group affiliation, territorial defence, not to speak of the parti- 
tioning of people’s relationships between diverse kin, difference is invari- 
ably translated into differences between persons. People divide them- 
selves off from one another by their connections, in terms for instance of 
the land whose food they eat or the ancestors who keep them in health, 
or in relation to those who talk in their own tongue. What difference 
would it make for us to imagine such differences as ‘cultural’? None at 
all perhaps, except that cultural identity has become a sign of the new 
modernities. Resting, first, on a hybrid person/entity long established in 
Euro-American thought (in which social anthropology has much in- 
vestment), it, second, places special emphasis on a form of creativity one 
might call inventiveness. 

First, the human and non-human elements which render the Euro- 
American person hybrid combine radically distinctive elements from the 
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realms of nature and culture. The idea that persons are duplex creatures, 
carrying around at once themselves and their social roles, evincing in 
their individual actions the collective culture of which they are a part, has 
been one of the contributions of social anthropology to modem concep- 
tions of the world. It has been anthropology’s strength to identify the 
cultural component of people’s lives, and to point to those differences 
between persons that are not innate or given but arise from their socie- 
ties, from the language they speak and the styles of life they lead. Indeed, 
this particular apprehension of culture is one of anthropology’s exports. 
Where it is exported, there also the authors see themselves — or versions 
of themselves. Debates about custom in Vanuatu include debates about 
how far Euro-American anthropologists may recognise ‘their’ concept of 
culture in ni-Vanuatu kastom. 

Promoting the modern idea of culture to explain differences once 
put down to identities of a racial kind (that is, locked into the bodily 
inheritance and disposition of people) has always been taken as an act of 
enlightenment. “The demons of race and eugenics appeared to have been 
politically ... exorcized ... in defense of human equality in cultural diver- 
sity’ (Stolcke 1995: 2). Her reference is to the work of UNESCO after 
the Second World War which defended cultural identity and distinc- 
tiveness in the Boasian tradition. Since then, such ideas, which ‘seemed 
to be a peculiar obsession only of anthropologists, have now come to 
occupy a central place in the way in which anti-immigration sentiments 
and policies are being rationalized’ (1995: 2). On the surface appears a 
new symmetry. Cultural identity is something to which everyone can lay 
claim; but when cultures are given a homeland and become identified 
with particular territories or countries, then cultural difference may work 
to exclusionary or asymmetric effect." 

Stolcke encapsulates the widespread and novel exaltation of cultural 
difference in recent years in what she calls cultural fundamentalism.” 
What is at stake is a definition of culture for a Europe uncontaminated 
by foreignness. Yet the idea of a European culture is not just racism in 
new guise (and Werbner (1997: 6) notes the irony of that equation for 
the anthropologist). On the contrary, there is a perceptible shift in the 
rhetorics of exclusion, as Stolcke calls them. In the language of the anti- 
immigration Right, emphasis is not so much on the different endow- 
ment of the human races as on profound differences in cultural heritage. 
This modern separation of culture from other forms of identity is joined 
with them again in the further idea that people are naturally xenopho- 
bic.” People, it is held, prefer to live among their own kind. 
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Contemporary cultural fundamentalism is based, then, on two con- 
flated assumptions: that different cultures are incommensurable and 
that, because humans are inherently ethnocentric, relations between 
cultures are by ‘nature’ hostile. (Stolcke 1995: 6) 


Stolcke points out that it is the particular combination of appeal to uni- 
versal abstract principles (everyone seeks identity) and the demands of 
nationalism (citizenship), coupled with European ideas about human 
nature (innate dispositions), that leads to the twin concepts of ‘cultural 
heritage’ and ‘cultural alier’.'* These two concepts hold in place the mod- 
ern hybrid as persons (aliens) carrying culture (heritage) on their backs. 
In this view, culture makes a difference between persons. 

Second, invention abounds. In the anthropologist’s eyes Europe is 
inventing a culture for itself, drawing among other things on the an- 
thropological invention of that concept, which has become imbued 
with the capacity for inventiveness itself. Social anthropologists might 
nowadays rush to point out the modernist fallacy of reifying cultures as 
though they were bounded like territories and not the impure, hybrid 
creature they (anthropologists) know them to be. Yet anthropology did 
not only invent cultures as discrete entities. Recall Clifford’s shadow 
surrealism: it celebrated diversity between cultures in the further idea 
that culture lay in the very inventivenesss with which people played off 
their differences from one another (Boon 1982). But anthropology’s 
‘culture’ is now an embarrassment. If one can lay claim to an inven- 
tion, can one also disown it?" Or should one be inventing something 
afresh? 

Turner feels that the specification of the essential properties of cul- 
ture is no longer an academic matter, for it has become a political one. 
So what ‘essential property’ of culture might a latterday anthropologist 
identify? Turner answers his own question with reference to the Euro- 
American movement for multiculturalism with its unpredecented claim 
that ‘cultures’ (as such) are worthy of equal support and protection from 
the state. There is in his view now only one ground on which to el- 
evate culture as a ‘new category of collective human rights ... a legitimate 
goal of political struggle for equal representation in the public domain 
(Turner 1993: 425). This lies in ‘the empowerment of the basic human 
capacity for self-creation (1993: 427). Culture is, in his words, the active 
sense of collective self-production; cultures are the way that people have 
made themselves. If culture generates a capacity for culture, its essential 
property would appear to be inventiveness. 
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This is not quite as free as it sounds. In seeming to clean up the act, 
this freshly minted view of culture turns out to be currency already in 
circulation, an invention borrowed from others. Turner more or less says 
so himself. New social conjunctures at work in the late capitalist world, 
he observes, favour the development and political recognition of cul- 
tural identities: ‘a metacultural network of forces, institutions, values, and 
policies which fosters and reinforces the proliferation of cultural groups’ 
(1993: 427). A new modernity then? I would add the new proliferation 
of claims which have as their very rationale the reduction of prolifera- 
tion’ through efforts to limit (competing) claims. Late capital has in- 
vestments in the ownership of, among other things, inventiveness itself. 


New proprietors 


The English term ‘hybrid’ came initially from the Latin for a cross be- 
tween a wild boar and a tame sow. It emerged in the late eighteenth 
century with the fresh definition of a cross between species. At the same 
time it was pressed into metaphorical service for anything derived from 
heterogeneous or incongruous sources. In British parliamentary lan- 
guage, public bills which affect private rights may be referred to as hy- 
brid. However, of all incongruous sources which create the hybrid char- 
acter of networks, for Latour the conjoining of nature and culture is 
paradigmatic. 

An example drawn upon elsewhere (see Preface) would also be ger- 
mane here. In 1987 a Californian corporation discovered the hepatitis C 
virus." Two forms of Euro-American knowledge are involved here. The 
virus was a discovery, that is, the unearthing of fresh knowledge about 
the natural world. But the means of detecting the virus involved an in- 
vention in the development of a blood test for which the corporation 
was granted a patent. The idea of licensing is old, and at least since the 
eighteenth century, again, has been applied to inventions (but see Brush 
1993). This test met all the modern criteria for a patent — novel, pro- 
duced by human intervention and, in the interests of at once protecting 
and promoting competition, capable of industrial application. ‘The pat- 
ent has been a commercial success: the British National Health Service 
will be charged more than £2stg for every hepatitis C test it administers, 
estimated to be at the rate of 3 million a year.”* 

What was new about this patent application was that the invention 
included the genetic sequence of the virus; the very identification of the 
relevant DNA was an integral part of the test. Gene sequences have 
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‘applicability’ on the argument that genes themselves are the technology 
for the medicine of the future. One outspoken critic’? has observed that 
there is only one set of DNA sequences to be identified in the human 
genome, and no claims to identification could be countered by further 
inventions/discoveries; the patent is protecting the company from com- 
petition, not promoting competition. This particular corporation was in 
effect laying claims to ‘ownership’ of the virus and its genetic variants. 

What makes such patenting even conceivable is the factor of human 
intervention in the production of a life form. Here is an American com- 
mentary on ‘immortal’ cell lines, that is, cells made reproducible in the 
laboratory. Similar arguments have been made at the European parlia- 
ment (see Chapter 8). 


Many human cells have already been granted patents in the US on 
the basis that shey would not exist but for the intervention of the inven- 
tor, who extracted and manipulated them to reproduce indefinitely. 
‘The US patent office has said it does not intend to allow patents 
on human beings, drawing on slavery amendments to US law that 
prohibits ownership of human beings. But the office has not made 
it clear how it intends to distinguish between human cells and hu- 
man beings. ... Individual scientists, universities and companies may 
eventually have the power to design the genetic makeup of a fetus. 
Should they then be able to patent the DNA that allows them to 
confer certain traits on the child? (New Scientist, 12 January 1991, 
my emphasis) 


The anthropologist would observe that what makes these human cells 
ownable is their hybrid status, and hybrid in Latour’s sense. The gene 
sequence as an identifiable part of DNA is simultaneously cultural and 
natural. Neither cell nor technique stands alone. The inventor has rights 
only in the hybrid, that is, in the DNA sequence which he or she has iso- 
lated. For ‘invention consists in the way in which culture has been added 
to nature. 

Now modern institutions always took persons as having components 
available to the inventiveness of others, most notably labour which could 
be bought and sold as a commodity. In the same way as the Euro-Amer- 
ican person is an already exising hybrid, at once a living biological organ- 
ism and a bearer of culture and society, its energies may be distributed 
between the creativity that is the sign of its own human life and the crea- 
tivity that is appropriatable in the marketplace. In using labour for ends 
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of its own, capital realises a use the original owner cannot realise for him 
or herself. Similarly, if the kind of knowledge which science gains from 
the natural world through its own inventiveness is recognised by patent, 
then this is because new contexts and uses are created that make the 
original item into something else. Patents are claims to inventions, that 
is, to embodiments of inventiveness which others technically could but 
are forbidden to utilise as inventions. Hence the person from whom the 
modified gene cells come cannot claim ‘ownership’ of DNA produced in 
the laboratory. 

One objection to corporation pursuit of certain patents in genetic 
medicine is that any one invention/discovery is only made possible by 
the whole field of knowledge which defines the scientific community. 
There are long networks here, and patenting truncates them: forty names 
to a scientific article and six names to a patent application.” It thus mat- 
ters very much over which stretch of a network rights of ownership can 
be exercised. Hepatitis C had been under investigation for twelve years 
before the virus was isolated. The patent counsel for the company that 
developed the test was reported as saying: “We don't claim we did all the 
research, but we did the research that solved the problem (‘The Independ- 
ent, 1 December 1994). The long network that was formerly such an aid 
to knowledge becomes hastily shortened. 


‘There are numerous contexts of creativity in Papua New Guinean socie- 
ties. The disposition of labour is one; the role of the intellect in invention 
is another (cf. A. Strathern 1994a). This chapter has touched on bodily 
creativity in the production of persons for its suggestiveness about net- 
work length. 

If it is the interdigitation of nature and culture that makes moderns 
place such high value on inventiveness (culture), they are valuing them- 
selves as nature with culture added. Persons embody the capacity for 
invention. Inventiveness is only limited by, so to speak, the technological 
capacity to realise it. The hybrid nature of the Melanesian person works 
to rather different social effect. Against Latour, we may observe that 
there is no limit to (Melanesian) people’s capacity to invent, innovate 
and elaborate on what they think up for themselves or borrow from oth- 
ers. With him, we may agree that the length of networks is limiting. But 
we need to understand the nature of this limit. 

Limitation is not so much quantitative, for any Melanesian artefact is 
infinitely divisible, as qualitative. Networks have a measure to them inso- 
far, that is, as social relationships are measurable. Persons are the products 
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of networks — hybrid mixes of debt, land and wealth — which demarcate 
the kind of claims they make on other persons. So it is less personal 
inventiveness that is subject to the control of others than the extent or 
scale of people’s claims. This is true whether one thinks of obligations 
owed to ancestors or debts with affines or the rules which separate in- 
termarrying moieties or the compulsion with which gifts demand gifts 
in return. Persons are subject to distributive relations that lead to claims 
based on the capacity to body forth the effects of creativity. (The creator’s 
efforts, including creation through nurture, are realised in the bodies of 
those whom they create.) The extent of such claims is in principle known 
in advance through the protocols of compensation payments. 

I have introduced the language of ownership for a reason.” Late 
twentieth-century cultural politics makes it impossible to separate issues 
of identity from claims to the ownership of resources. This is a field with 
which Melanesian anthropologists have long been familiar. In relation 
to land rights or below-surface explorations or reef fishing, anthropolo- 
gists have been sensitive to the implications of ownership. This extends 
to the ownership of rights in the personages and identities of the names 
which kin groups claim as theirs or of otherwise clandestine knowledge 
which constitutes ritual prerogatives. By and large in Melanesia, how- 
ever, anthropologists have not had to deal with the ownership of persons, 
in terms say of child labour or forms of servitude that call for parallels 
with slavery, nor indeed with idioms of ownership as characterise certain 
African authority systems. On the contrary, debate over the exploitation 
of labour aside, ‘ownership’ of rights in persons tends to surface in the 
context of claims established through bridewealth and other life-related 
prestations. Creativity is already taken care of in the disposition of a per- 
son’s acknowledged sources in diverse others. Those other persons both 
create the hybrid and are guarantee that the hybrid as such cannot be 
owned. The compensation networks that keep such interests alive, the 
relations that sustain the durability of such a view, may prove more im- 
portant than we think. That, by contrast, the US patent office has to spell 
out the fact that human beings cannot be patented is chilling. One might 
prefer to be in a world where such claims on persons had already been 
settled, carry obligations even, as the anthropologist may indeed think 
of the life-related payments that characterise exchange systems in Papua 
New Guinea. Wantok do not just exemplify custom. They exemplify par- 
titioned persons distributed among many and owned by none. 

Here we should disaggregate hybrids and networks. Melanesian net- 
works of relations are, so to speak, persons literally laid out to their fullest 
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extent, measured by their numerous relations, each segment also with its 
own measure; the hybrid person is the figurative, condensed product of 
such relations, a composite ownable by no single segment of them. Now 
it is both the strength of the kinds of networks imagined by Latour and 
their weakness that there is no pre-existing measurement to them. Seem- 
ingly limitless, they can be imagined without anyone having to decide 
who owns what bits or indeed whether one can own parts of the network 
at all. If his modelling corresponds to the kinds of chains evident in the 
way Euro-Americans recognise their own artefacts regardless of whose 
lap holds them, or evident in the creation of the hepatitis C test, then 
they correspond to chains that are open, like nature, to appropriation. 
Hybrid products can be claimed at any juncture, so to speak, and it is 
when hybrids are claimed for ownership that segments of networks are 
chopped off to support the claim. 

No one would these days want to claim ownership of an idea or ar- 
tefact on grounds of unique identity, yet there is no refuge for the social 
anthropologist in the idea of hybrids, networks and invented cultures 
either. These do not, of themselves, indicate a symmetrical, sharing mo- 
rality. They are not of themselves the resistant, transgressive stands they 
might seem; not the revitalised assembly or parliament of things Latour 
so freely imagines. For neither a mixed nature nor an impure charac- 
ter guarantees immunity from appropriation. On the contrary, the new 
modernities have invented new projects that forestall such imaginings. 
We can now all too easily imagine monopolies on hybrids, and claims of 
ownership over segments of network. 
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Divisions of Interest and Languages of Ownership 


Trobrianders speak of the [unseen] person who ‘walks behind’ a 
valuable object 
Debbora Battaglia (1994) 


‘Neither property nor people’: this was, in Dolgin’s (1994: 1277) words, 
the conclusion of the Tennessee Supreme Court faced with seven cryo- 
preserved embryos stored in a Knoxville fertility clinic. The two concepts 
were connected through the nature of the claims that a man and woman, 
once a couple but now no longer, enjoyed with respect to what they had 
created. Earlier courts had offered alternative rulings. One proceeded on 
the grounds that the embryos were persons, children to be brought into 
the world (the woman wished the embryos to be available to her for 
bringing this about at some future date, possibly through donation to 
another woman) and whose best interests must be before the court; the 
other on the grounds that the embryos should be treated as property for 
purposes of deciding who had control in them (the man had argued that 
any disposition must — as in the case of property allocation — be agreed 
upon by both parties) (Dolgin 1994: 1276-7). The Supreme Court sided 
fully with neither. It described the embryos as lacking ‘[intrinsic] value 
to either party’, yet as having value in their ‘potential to become, after 
implantation, growth and birth, children (Dolgin 1994: 1277). Accord- 
ingly, it focused on the progenitors, balancing their interests in terms of 
their procreative intentions." 
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In some situations procreation itself becomes a metaphor for aspects 
of property relations, as in certain Euro-American conceptualisations 
of unalienated labour. This can be so for the products of mental or in- 
tellectual labour whose market value includes their accreditation to the 
producer. They carry the producer’s name and the relationship between 
producer and product is one of identification (Schwimmer 1979).’ Intel- 
lectual property rights define this link in such a way that while third par- 
ties may enjoy the property, and create more property from it, its future 
use is also to the benefit of the original producer. Such property is cultur- 
ally validated as extensions of persons, often in quasi-procreative idiom, 
as in the appeal to the moral right of creators to their creations or to the 
paternity of the author. Indeed, the language of kinship was an impor- 
tant source of analogy in early struggles to establish the recognition of 
authorial copyright (see Coombe 1994). A background question in the 
Tennessee case was the extent to which the couple’s previous procreative 
intent was to continue into the future. 

From a Danish perspective on embryo disposal, Nielson raises two 
questions. One concerns the disposition of embryos in other than a pro- 
creative context; who then has the entitlement? If, for example, someone 
consents to the embryo being used for research, the entitlement cannot 
be on grounds of the future parenting or custody of a child. In her view 
that is the point at which ‘it becomes clear that the embryo is treated as 
property’ (Nielson 1993: 219). The other more general question explored 
by Nielson is the right to become a parent. This the US legal theorist 
Robertson pursues in terms of procreative liberty — the extent to which 
interference in people’s reproductive choices is warranted. The right to 
reproduce he sees as a negative right, that is, against interference, rather 
than a positive right to the resources needed to reproduce (Robertson 
1994: 29). The correlative right not to reproduce can be asserted before 
pregnancy insofar as it is already legally protected by the courts in up- 
holding the liberty to use contraception. However other issues come into 
play when a couple are in dispute. 

Robertson also refers to the problems posed by frozen embryos and 
introduces the concept of dispositional control: who has the authority 
to choose among available options for disposition. “The question of de- 
cisional authority is really the question of who “owns” — has a “property” 
interest in — the embryo’ (1994: 104). He then qualifies his terms: 


However, using terms such as ‘ownership’ or ‘property’ risks mis- 
understanding. Ownership does not signify that embryos may be 
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treated in all respects like other property. Rather, the term merely 
designates who decides which legally available options will occur... 
Although the bundle of property rights attached to one’s ownership 
of an embryo may be more circumscribed than for other things, it is 
an ownership or property interest nonetheless (1994: 104). 


Dispositional authority might rest with an individual in relation to his 
or her gametes, with a couple jointly, with the physicians who create the 
embryos and so forth, but the persons who provide the sperm and egg 
probably have the strongest claims. (Robertson cites a case where a court 
found that embryos were the property of gamete providers against the 
claims of an IVF programme that refused to release a frozen embryo to 
a couple moving out of the area.) Dispositional authority can be exer- 
cised in and of itself and thus would not require coming to a decision 
about other claims to ownership, nor indeed a decision as to whether the 
entities at issue were ‘property’ or ‘people’. The concept enables a further 
principle to be brought into play. Robertson recommends that the best 
way to handle a dispute is to refer back to the dispositional agreement 
made at the time of creation or cryopreservation of the embryos (1994: 
113). In other words, rather than considering afresh the procreative de- 
sires of the parties as they have developed in the interim, and perhaps 
having to balance their interests anew, it could endorse their intentions 
in this at the time of first determining to procreate — always provided 
these were made explicit. 

The Tennessee Supreme Court upheld the principle of advance agree- 
ments for disposition, but in the absence of such an agreement rejected 
the idea that freezing alone constituted an agreement to later implemen- 
tation (of these intentions). In the end it weighed up the relative bur- 
dens on the two parties, and found in favour of the husband’s currently 
expressed desire not to reproduce. 


LANGUAGES OF OWNERSHIP 


‘The case raises some interesting issues about the language of analysis. 
The dispute between former husband and wife necessarily mobilised 
different arguments to litigious effect. Interests at stake were expressed 
through appeals to interpretations evoking different domains of rea- 
soning (property/people). In academic arguments interpretative choice 
becomes equally explicit: disputes are often about the relevance of the 
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domains from which analytical constructs come. One learns in any case 
to be self-conscious about the choice of analytical vocabulary; it does 
not emerge from inspection of data unaided. This is a point on which 
James Carrier (1998) has commented.’ I endorse his observation that 
the Melanesian debates about gift exchange are also debates about prop- 
erty relations. Given, however, that the (Maussian) ‘gift’ was borrowed 
from Euro-American discourse in the first place, and with political in- 
tent, we might consider what parallels we wish to be drawing in the late 
twentieth century. This is not just an academic matter. I take the view 
that the way in which people organise their relations to one another as a 
matter of control not just over things (‘property in the Supreme Court’s 
sense) but over aspects of life and body (that define ‘persons’) will loom 
large on the world agenda over the next decade. We can expect an explo- 
sion of concern with ownership. 

New resources are coming into being all the time, through the in- 
vention of objects of knowledge and utility, as well as new contests over 
existing resources, and in their wake new negotiations over rights, as the 
Tennessee case shows.* The anthropologist might well be interested in 
the accompanying cultural search — in the exploration of the domains 
from which reasons are drawn, in the metaphors, analogies or precedents 
being pressed into service. Here, the claims were over products of the 
body for which no prior transactional idioms existed, and the mental 
intentions of the parties in producing them had to help define what 
they were. The language of intellectual property rights itself shades into 
other languages, such as those of cultural rights and all the questions 
of exportability that they raise (e.g. Gudeman 1995), including refor- 
mulations of practices of reproduction never indigenously conceived in 
terms of (property) rights at all. Thus Coombe (1996a: 217) writes of 
the descendants of Crazy Horse, ‘upset to learn of the appropriation of 
the identity of their revered ancestor as a trademark by a manufacturer 
of malt liquor’ who ‘find themselves compelled to claim that they hold 
his name and likeness as a form of property’. Anthropologists need to 
know how and why they might use the language of property and owner- 
ship themselves. 

Pannell provides a very explicit statement on this from Australia. A 
particular vocabulary of ownership and repatriation which once shaped 
debates over the restitution of cultural property (as held for instance in 
museums) was swept aside by the proclamation of the High Court judg- 
es in the 1993 Mabo case. Pronouncing on the death of the legal fiction 
of zerra nullius, they also pronounced on the ‘corresponding common law 
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recognition of native title [as having] implications which extend beyond 
so-called “land-management” issues’ (Pannell 1994: 19). These extend 
into the possibility of legal protection for other forms of cultural and in- 
tellectual property, inviting a new interpretation of repatriation as reap- 
propriation, that is, making something one’s own again.° Pannell (1994: 
33) also offers a persuasive case for considering possessory rights; one 
might indeed (after Annette Weiner) wish to reinvigorate the concept 
of possession, though we should be watching what the concept of pos- 
session is doing elsewhere. Like any other construct, it needs debate, es- 
pecially if it is to be appropriated to demonstrate universal human needs 
for possessions. The point is that Pannell’s argument explicitly addresses 
the displacement of one set of analytical terms by another. 

I follow the contributors to Hann (1998) in deploying property re- 
lations as a general analytical construct. Its reference to disposable re- 
sources embraces both more than and less than its phenomenological or 
experiential counterpart, owning/ownership. This is as apparent in Rob- 
ertson’s elisions as it is in the proprietorial but not property connotations 
of owning as belonging (Edwards and Strathern forthcoming). A further 
qualification is that a property relation may or may not be construed as 
one of possession, that is, as an extension of or gathering into the self.’ 
In contributing to the division of analytical interests in the concept of 
property, I wish to point to certain situations where we are made aware 
of relational preconditions. The Tennessee embryos were in dispute pre- 
cisely as the product of a relationship between former conjugal partners. 
An abstract understanding of property as a set of relations is thus ex- 
plored, in this chapter, through concrete instances where relations are 
presented twice over, as at once the (invisible) conceptual precondition 
of there being any claims or rights in dispute in the first place and as the 
(visible) social grounding of the particular dispute at issue. In English 
one can thus say that all property claims engage relationships; only some 
are about ‘relationships’. One can say the same for ownership: any prop- 
erty claim can be perceived as implying ownership (of rights, interests 
etc) but only some imply ‘ownership’ (possession, certain kinds of title, 
or whatever). 

In discussing the management of knowledge, and envisaging new 
proprietorial forms, Harrison (1995a: 14) names anthropologists’ con- 
tribution, ‘namely their own knowledge of the culturally diverse ways 
in which knowledge can be “owned”’. I introduce this reference to cul- 
ture not to detract from social analysis but to sharpen up the conceptual 
tools on which such analysis relies, not just to elucidate ‘meaning’ but to 
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understand the categories of action people mobilise in pursuing their 
interests. It is probably redundant to say that anthropologists’ own man- 
agement of knowledge already inheres in the concepts they choose to 
use. 


Varieties of timelessness 


What connotations does Carrier give to the concept of ‘ownership’? In 
his account of the Ponam of Manus Island, Papua New Guinea, where 
he focuses largely on property embedded in kin and other relationships, 
Carrier starts with a description of patrilineal kamal groups as land- 
owning. I wonder how the account might have looked if he started with 
the statistical fact that land is held through numerous transactions which 
link persons to numerous others; among these others is also a group 
that lays title to it. If this title constitutes ‘ownership’, it does not imply 
that enjoyment of the land and its products inevitably follow. So what 
does title entail? We know from the detailed ethnography (e.g. Carrier 
and Carrier 1991) that kamal are prominent in political life and were in 
the past important channels for the inheritance of assets. Are continu- 
ing claims to land a matter of dispositional right, to borrow Robertson’s 
term? Or should one be thinking along the lines of intellectual property 
claims asserted by the originators of places? One would then be drawn 
into comparative analysis with, say, title to ritual performance or rights 
held in images or designs, as in New Ireland malanggan statuary (see 
Harrison 1992: 234), while recognising that in the Ponam case the assets 
in question were tangible — not the intangibles of the kind often associ- 
ated with ritual (Carrier and Carrier 1991: 42). That would make them 
more like property that can be enjoyed by a third party while at the same 
time conserving a value for the original ‘owner’. Whatever way, one may 
add, contests of power were likely to be built into the claims. How then 
can such contests be a qualification of or deviation from them? To op- 
pose ‘practice’ to ‘formal rules’, as Carrier (1998) does, is to beg the whole 
question of what contests of title or usufruct are about, that is, what they 
bring about for the people involved. In short, Carrier reifies the notion of 
a rule or principle, finds it in Ponam land titles, links these to a concept 
of order, not to speak of propriety, and projects the whole idealist bundle 
onto a ‘Maussian model’! Having located power and interest outside this 
model, he then attributes them to other ‘forces’. That is, he divides the 
material up into domains and then shows how one of them does not 
encompass the whole. 
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I certainly could not defend the model that he puts forward as Mauss- 
ian; nonetheless there remains an interesting question to ask about the 
story of the free trader (Carrier 1998: 99-100). This is about a young 
man who travelled to Ponam with bundles of sago to sell because he 
had heard that people were short. He was not intending to trade with 
kin or partners, and set out the food in a public place, the price clearly 
displayed, and waited till he had sold it all (but only after having to lower 
the price). The story is intended to trump any analytical claims that peo- 
ple can only transact in the context of enduring relationships. Should the 
question not be whether such actions are a resource for thinking about 
social relationships? What use do Ponam people make of this act? Does 
it become a paradigm for other solitary ventures? Consider a Hagen 
woman going off to a birth hut by herself. Birth may take place in isola- 
tion; but when the act of birth becomes a metaphorical resource, an im- 
age of productivity or creativity for instance, with the social resonances 
of regeneration those carry, the hut becomes peopled with others. The 
mother is not alone: ancestral ghosts affect the ease of labour; the child 
she bears is already in a relationship with her; all kinds of consequences 
follow for her kin. At the same time, the act is accomplished in solitude 
because in another sense only she can effect the birth, and seclusion also 
signals autonomy of personal action. Acts have to be intentional, purpo- 
sive; without such personal action there would be no relationships. And 
without knowing how such acts are imaginatively appropriated, eco- 
nomic analysis cannot begin. For all kinds of values can become present. 
Battaglia (1994) makes the point through a story about a wealth item 
which played a determining role in a set of urban transactions without 
ever appearing — it was (however/only) potentially there.* One might ask 
what is present and what is absent in the actions of the Ponam trader. 
Among the reasons for his treatment (forcing down the price) was the 
islanders’ view that he was no kinsman of theirs, that is, they summoned 
up ‘other’ (his own) kinsfolk for him. It is not immediately clear why 
Carrier concludes, as he does, that the transactions therefore resemble 
those of an ‘urban, capitalist economy’. 

This is a question of description: what analysis makes meaningful. It 
is also a question of what the object of study is. My own interest has been 
in forms of sociality developed without regard to the European/Enlight- 
enment distinction between individual and society that has driven much 
anthropological enquiry. So whatever uses that distinction might have 
for organising social analysis, there were bound to be some things it 
left unexplained. The question became how to construct an analytical 
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vocabulary that would make evident those elements previous analyses 
had hidden. Any choice would entail its own concealments in turn, and 
I have been conscious of the fact that exactly the kind of study in which 
Carrier is involved (the study of economic forms) is concealed by that 
strategy. But there was nothing surrogate or covert about the antinomies 
I used; they were deliberate artifice. Nonetheless they do, as Carrier cor- 
rectly notes, make assumptions about timelessness. 

Carrier and I both deploy concepts of timelessness, though Foster’s 
(1995a) rapprochement renders the observation somewhat out of date. I 
hold that the knowledge anthropologists have made out of their encoun- 
ters with Melanesians poses all sorts of questions about the way they (the 
anthropologists) might wish to think about human relations. The knowl- 
edge does not cease to become an object of contemporary interest sim- 
ply because practices have changed. I would indeed make it timeless in 
that sense. Carrier's argument is that historical change is crucial, because 
among other things that shows up the social and conceptual location of 
previous practices, and this must be part of — not excluded from — the 
knowledge with which one works. Yet from another perspective his own 
categories of analysis remain timeless, as in the very constructs of ‘property’ 
and ‘ownership’, and in his notion that there is such a thing as e rela- 
tionship between people and things’. By contrast, my interest is directed 
to the historical location of analytical constructs, for none of the major 
constructs we use is without its history. Let me make this last issue explicit. 

I remember at the time of first writing through ‘the gift’ as an analyti- 
cal metaphor that I did not want to ‘go back’ to Mauss. In the end I noted 
one or two places where others had drawn on his work, and the absurdity 
of no acknowledgement at all to the inventor ‘of the gift’in anthropology 
led to another reference. But while one might say all this comprised a sa- 
lient background, in the foreground was a recent study, Gregory (1982), 
and contemporary interests in the then influential field of marxist an- 
thropology. Gregory’s composite model drew on Marx, Morgan and 
Lévi-Strauss, as well as Mauss; I thus drew on Mauss's work principally 
as it was filtered through Gregory’s. Economist as well as anthropolo- 
gist, Gregory had a grasp of the economic theories of development being 
applied to Papua New Guinea at the time, and a lively and informed in- 
terest in economic change, and I thought that his appraisal of what was 
wrong with prevailing economic categories demanded attention. 

‘That is why my definition of the ‘gift economy” follows Gregory (a 
shorthand reference ‘to systems of production and consumption where 
consumptive production predominates’ (M. Strathern 1988: 145)). The 
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issue was laid out in ongoing critiques of private property: if the idea of 
property as a thing conceals social relations then what is gift exchange 
concealing? (It conceals its own conventions of reification.) Hence the 
debate with Lisette Josephides (cf. Josephides 1985; M. Strathern 1988) 
was concerned with what gets concealed or mystified and what is made 
overt. It was she who stimulated me to consider the conversion process 
by which wealth is transferred from one domain to another. For the eth- 
nographic problem was that, when pigs are taken off by men, women's 
efforts and the conjugal relation in which production was embedded are 
not disguised. Returns on work are simply made at a later date. In the 
meanwhile the man gets out of the transaction a power and prestige that 
the woman never does. The theoretical problem became how to under- 
stand that conversion. 

That led me into an analysis of gender relations. The man only takes 
off the woman's pig in one sense! He is also appropriating his own ef- 
forts. To understand the power he has to do this, one has to understand 
that the husband is taking out of a domestic sphere the pig jointly pro- 
duced from the work of both of them into a sphere which he alone 
controls. The point is underlined by Sillitoe for Wola society (1988a). 
Sillitoe argues that pigs are 


not strictly speaking owned by the men who [nonetheless] hold the 
right to dispose of them. While men transact with them, women are 
responsible for herding these animals. The division of rights and du- 
ties results in neither owning them. They are jointly custodians, both 
necessary to their possession. While men hold title to animals, they 
cannot take possession of them and exercise their right of disposal 
until they have made a payment, customarily in pearlshells, to the 
woman herding them, for her male relatives. This payment transfers 
the creatures from the female productive domain to the [male] trans- 
actional one. (1988a: 7) 


This is a conversion from multiple relations of interest in the thing to sin- 
gular ones, equally applicable to Hagen, although no payment as such is 
made to the woman." A specific instance that unfolded there (in Hagen) 
recently will flesh out these observations. But, first, a further observation 
about the historicity of analytical constructs is in order. Which historical 
epoch is going to supply the anthropologist’s comparative vocabulary? 

I take Carrier’s account as raising two important issues for historical 
understanding. ‘The first is obvious, that all accounts are contemporary. 
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‘That is, they can only come out of the present in which they were writ- 
ten; at the same time that present includes diverse pasts and theoretical 
antecedents that appear to be for the choosing, as one might for ex- 
ample construct an intellectual pedigree. The second is that the anthro- 
pologist searching for an analytical vocabulary may be as much drawn 
to particular cultural domains as to other theorists, going to some field 
or area of knowledge for potential connections. This ‘spatial’ effect may 
be literalised in cross-cultural comparison when a society in one place 
is described from the vantage point of another elsewhere. But suppose 
we also thought about historical epochs as domains from which to draw 
resources for analysis? 

This has been made explicit in anthropology from time to time, as 
in Gluckman’s (1965: 86f) critical appraisal of feudalism in interpreting 
land tenure systems in sub-Saharan Africa, fuelled by his interest in hi- 
erarchies of estates as noted by Hann (1998). Europe remained the refer- 
ence point, but the observer pursued constructs from a former era. One 
wonders what fresh purchase starting out ‘now’, at the end of the century, 
would yield the Euro-American anthropologist interested in describing 
Melanesian societies. Anyone drawing on the reach of theoretical re- 
sources available from a post-industrial economy might find themselves 
choosing between modernist, postmodernist and realist approaches to 
‘contemporary’ material. Alternatively, in certain respects ‘traditional’ 
Melanesian societies belong much more comfortably to some of the vi- 
sions made possible by socioeconomic developments in Europe since 
the 1980s than they did to the worlds of the early and mid-twentieth 
century. Euro-Americans live these days with the idea of dispersed iden- 
tities, of traffickings in body parts, but above all what perhaps one could 
call new divisions of interest in familial and conjugal relationships. Some 
of these are sketched in Chapter 4. Monetary interpretations of kin obli- 
gations and new forms of procreative assets hardly turn Euro-Americans 
into Melanesians. But perhaps they have turned some of the ways in 
which relationships are contested in late capitalist society into a new re- 
source for apprehending Melanesian social process. Let me advance this 
supposition through the specific instance already promised. 


Dispute 


The following sequence of events took place in Mt Hagen in the West- 
ern Highlands Province of Papua New Guinea in 1995." Kanapa had 
two children, a boy and a girl; she was looking forward to the day when 
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the bridewealth was assembled for her son. It is the groom's kin who as- 
semble wealth items, including pigs reared by his father’s and brothers’ 
wives. So that would be the occasion on which Kanapa’s pigs would be 
on public display, and people would see what she had raised. However, 
one particularly large pig that she had intended as the special ‘mother’s 
pig’ (for the bride’s mother) had been taken off a couple of years previ- 
ously by her husband for a funeral prestation (when a bigman of the 
clan died), and her anger with him was one cause of a long illness. The 
husband, Manga, has already been introduced (Chapter 5). 

Discharged from hospital in a weak state, for a month or so she did 
little more than creep outside to sit in the sun. Her husband complained 
several times that she did not take the medicine he had paid money 
for, and had brought the sickness on herself. The routing of her anger 
through ancestral ghosts (who in the past would send sickness to make 
the victim’s suffering visible) had been diverted by charismatic Christian 
teaching which held that one should not get angry at all. Local Chris- 
tian leaders came on three or four occasions to exorcise the bad spirits 
that were fighting with her good spirit, and the senior cowife and other 
women of the settlement frequently said loud prayers over her. However 
her sickness persisted, and several relatives became implicated. This in- 
cluded on occasion her long-suffering daughter who had moved in to 
care for her. They bickered, and some blamed the continuing sickness on 
the daughter's getting cross with her mother. The daughter was married 
into a locally wealthy family, but the initiative that gave her husband’s 
brother a good job with a national company had not passed on to her 
own husband, a youth who contrived to do no work except mind their 
little boy. He had a small supply of cash coming from his brother, but his 
father-in-law saw him only as a drain on resources, contributing neither 
money nor labour. There were complaints about his not using his educa- 
tion. The same could not be said of Kanapa’s now adult son, Kitim (see 
note 11), who was employed in the coastal capital Port Moresby. The 
father calculated what it had cost him in school fees over the years to 
put him through secondary education. For the astonishment there was 
that he rarely sent money home, and when he occasionally did visit he 
failed to help in the gardens or contribute money to buy in labour, which 
would have been as acceptable. 

Kanapa loved Kitim but was agitated about his bridewealth. He 
showed no signs of making a match, and parental promptings had fall- 
en on stony ground. The mother was burdened with the thought of his 
bridewealth going to waste, all the work she had put into rearing pigs, 
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and — with the pride women take in the size of their pigs — her need to 
show not just that she was but how she was a mother. Relations with her 
husband were also involved. The prospect of the sons marriage would 
galvanise the husband into thinking about the pig he had taken from her. 
In being the principal person to assemble and dispose of the bridewealth, 
he would have to make good his promise to the wife to replace the large 
animal he had taken. At one stage he had promised a sum of money in 
lieu,” and her illness was put down by some to the fact that he had never 
produced this. 

‘There were various small reasons for displeasure with Kitim; we have 
seen in the earlier chapter that he had left the rebuilding of her house to 
her brother, and then given presents to this man rather than to herself; 
this turned into a quarrel between sister and brother. But Kanapa gener- 
ally accepted the fact that the son lived away, since it was assumed that 
one day he would come home to claim his inheritance in land. Had the 
woman been well she would have taken her part in helping to plant new 
garden land being developed at the time, as well as clearing the scrub, 
burning off the rubbish and tilling the soil, while the men did the heavy 
work of cutting the bush and digging ditches. The men included her 
husband, her co-residential brother and workers, ‘cargo boys’. Youngish 
men, these latter were recruited from the settlement area on an ad hoc 
basis, prepared to work for immediate cash but not, as might have been 
the expectation in the past, for food or for the credit of having helped 
their seniors. These particular gardens were destined for the market, and 
men and women alike had cash yields in mind. Having to spend on 
cargo boys was a monetary investment for monetary return. This was 
work Kitim himself might have done but either could not or did not. 

As her illness wore on it became a source of general anxiety, and 
Kanapa’s husband decided there had to be a sacrifice. The only way to 
get the ancestral ghosts to release their hold on her was to give them 
something in return, and that had to be one of her own pigs." An animal 
she had reared from a piglet was selected, for her work was evidently in 
it. Some would take the killing as an offering to God while others would 
understand the silent invocation of the ancestors. The husband held the 
sacrificial pig rope and then handed it to his wife’s brother, both of them 
making short speeches about dispatching the sickness. At that stage they 
had identified two ghosts as responsible, the dead mother of Kanapa 
and her brother, and the dead mother of her husband. When she did 
not get immediately better, suspicion fell on the latter alone as having 
a long-standing grievance against the living and fertile alike. It was she 
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who had prevented Kanapa from bearing more children and had made 
her sick on numerous occasions in the past. People concluded that the 
ghost was reminding Kanapa that in fact the husband did care for her; 
she should be content and not allow herself to get carried away by jealous 
cowife gossip. 

Sickness is thrown away or detached from the afflicted person in the 
same way as a man gives away a pearlshell/money in exchange, or a wom- 
an a child in marriage (whether it is a daughter who leaves her mother’s 
house or a son whose mother-in-law will receive the large bridewealth 
pigs she has intended for her). Living people used to fear the too close 
attachment of the dead who would hang about; at the same time such 
ghosts can also afford protection, if only from themselves. This is the 
point at which to repeat the fact that Manga, Kanapa’s husband, was 
already planning a public payment of pigs and money to his maternal 
kin in order to elicit the positive support of his matrilateral ghosts and 
perhaps (he did not say this) keep them at bay at the same time. Such 
payments come under the general rubric of payments for the ‘body’. The 
rationale is recompense for the mother’s breast (milk) that is regarded as 
a source of nurture in counterpoint to the nurture derived from paternal 
food from a person's lineage land. (There is a direct equation between 
the ‘grease’ of breast milk, semen and fertile land: A. Strathern 1972; 
cf. Carrier and Carrier 1991: 218.) Maternal nurture from the lineage 
of a person’s mother, anticipated at the bridewealth that establishes the 
marriage in the first place, is paid for again once a child is born, espe- 
cially at the birth of a first child, and subsequently according to people’s 
inclination or conscience, not terminating until mortuary compensation 
at death. The special bridewealth pig destined for the bride’s mother thus 
acknowledges the social origin of the girl’s nurture, and a division of 
interests between maternal and paternal kin. Thereafter, the girl’s pater- 
nal kin become assimilated to ‘maternal kin’ of her children, a relatively 
smooth transition, and one that ‘new’ maternal kin are ready to exploit 
since they can expect a small stream of gifts in recognition of their spe- 
cial status. The social divisions are thus enacted out as connections to be 
pursued. One man told me that it was always worthwhile investing in 
daughters, because a married daughter thinks of her own parents all the 
time (wants to send things to them), whereas a married man must think 
of his parents-in-law. He had adopted two daughters in prospect of the 
flow of money that would come to him by this route. 

In short, the ‘work’ that goes into making a child comes from both 
parents, but only paternal kin reap axiomatic benefit. So the (already 
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separated) maternal kin have to be specifically recompensed for their lost 
nurture. It should be added that maintaining connections with maternal 
kin (and thus the division between sets of kin) is itself ‘work’, the work 
being manifest in the swelling and rounded body of the baby and the 
stature of the adult. A person’s spiritual welfare is taken care of by the 
ghosts, or by God. In fact God has rather upset most such payments, 
including ones given at death; the missions are said to disapprove of 
such child payments on the grounds that God makes the body, not the 
mother’s kin. The arrangements are also somewhat upset by the capri- 
ciousness of modern marriage, women not necessarily having the input 
into their husband’s land and labour that would be the basis for their kin 
to claim payment. 

This is the view Kanapa would have had from the house where she lay 
sick. Tethered at the end of the courtyard, in the two or three pigs churn- 
ing up the soil they stood on, tended by her daughter and chased by her 
husband when they broke loose, she would see some of her years of work, 
planning and care — a throng of persons, relationships and events. She 
would see the division of tasks, and her husband’s work on the cleared 
land in which the tubers grew, the hours of tracking down animals when 
they strayed, the discussions about how they should dispose of them, the 
promise to replace particular pigs taken off for an exchange partner. The 
size of the pigs and their fatness were prime testimony to the abundance 
of the staple starch, sweet potato, that she cultivates and they eat, and to 
the fertility of the soil in which it grows. They were also testimony to her 
intellectual application to her tasks, and the purposefulness of her work. 
Kanapa wanted to hold on to the pigs long enough to be able to get rid 
of them at her son’s marriage, in a gesture that would make evident her 
motherhood. If she could not expend them this way, then she intended 
to realise them for herself by selling them! For she also saw the division 
of interests between herself and her husband. 


DIVISIONS OF INTEREST 


This took place ‘in Hager’ but, to rephrase the question we have already 
asked, what time is the anthropologist in? From what historical epoch 
should I be drawing the tools of analysis? In one sense the events are 
reassuringly co-eval (after Fabian 1983; cf. Dalton 1996: 409-10) with 
diverse late twentieth-century global Northern European or Ameri- 
can cultures. While bridewealth and the mother’s pig, and the need to 
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sacrifice, not to speak of prospective payments to maternal kin, were all 
in existence in Hagen before people ever set eyes on the money that ena- 
bles them these days to discharge their obligations, I was assured of their 
contemporary saliency. I was told that looking after kin on the maternal 
side was the one distinctive ‘custom (Aastom) of all Papua New Guinea. 
It was what marked them out in the modern world, the sign of common 
identity or national community. But interesting as it would be to join the 
many commentators on the description of contemporary culture as kas- 
tom, including Carrier’s analysis of commodities and markets, I choose 
another route. 

One of the times Euro-Americans may find themselves in has so to 
speak only just happened for them. But it may have ‘happened’ long ago 
in Papua New Guinea. I wonder if some of the considerations voiced by 
Kanapa — especially those with their roots thoroughly in Hagen’s past — 
might not anticipate certain future economic directions in Euro-Amer- 
ican quests for ownership. I refer to the economics of new reproductive 
forms, of rights established through (pro)creativity, bodily and mental. 

Some years ago now, Annette Weiner (1980, 1982) called for the 
anthropology of Melanesia to look not to reciprocity as a model for 
gift-based or exchange relations but to reproduction. Although her 
own model has been criticised for serving the old tautologies of struc- 
tural-functionalism in new guise (Carrier and Carrier 1991: 110-13), 
its reference point was not simply the replication of social categories 
but reproduction in the sense of bodily procreation. She dwelt on Mel- 
anesian images of the individual life cycle, of birth and decay, and the 
circulation of exchange items in relation to these, as generative exten- 
sions of body processes. Since that was written, recent developments in 
the Euro-American anthropologist’s society of origin are beginning to 
provide a vocabulary of ‘reproduction that could inform contemporary 
analysis with the same kind of effect that an economically-interpreted 
inflection of reciprocity once did. In Hagen, the right to the mother’s 
pig is long established — it has historical antecedents that have noth- 
ing to do with reproductive technology and Euro-American legislation 
and litigation. Yet the emergent quasi-legal concepts that accompany 
these applications of technology invite Euro-Americans to think of 
property in persons and property in life forms (Franklin 1995). There 
is analytical mileage here. One example must suffice: the recently in- 
vented concept of procreative intent. It renders some of the enduring 
forms of Hagen social life newly co-eval with some from the anthro- 
pologist’s world. 
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Kanapa’s final defiance says it all: the dispute between husband and 
wife was not between keeping and giving but over the contexts in which 
either of them could dispose of the products of their joint efforts. Car- 
rier is right to emphasise the work that goes into keeping debts alive in 
people’s minds. Yet it is not just transactions that create debts. Mater- 
nal nurture also makes persons indebted to their maternal kin. However 
Kanapa’s huband tried to avoid making good what she thought he owed, 
he could not avoid the long-term consequences of neglect, his own dead 
mother’s ghost being a ready reminder. Bridewealth has a special poign- 
ancy for women, as we have seen, for it is the moment at which the 
mother’s part is made manifest. Indeed, the occasion of marriage is the 
public ‘birth’ of parents and children alike, and thus the culmination of a 
procreative process. One might almost speak of Kanapa, in her deep-felt 
frustration, articulating the right to be a parent. This means that it is not 
just, as Sillitoe reminds us (1988a: 7), that men need women to produce 
pigs, but that women need pigs to produce men. That is, they need a 
medium which will make visible their maternal care, and then of course 
for their children to get married. What holds true for both groom’s and 
bride’s mother is culturally explicit in the case of the bride’s mother. 
Bridewealth goes to girl’s kin because they are her originators, those who 
produced her, and this is the point at which the bride’s kin will utter re- 
marks — as the adopting father did — that could well be glossed in terms 
of procreative intent. Procreative intent is expressed in people’s desire for 
daughters who will bring their parents (bride)wealth. 

This is an openly reproductive system geared to producing persons 
through the production of things. Yet to locate the principal analytical 
vocabulary in terms of production and consumption would be to privi- 
lege one kind of body product, namely labour, over others. Anthropolo- 
gists are used to debating the general applicability of market models or 
the capitalist mode of production to their materials. As I indicated in the 
previous chapter, here is another debate: the extent to which the tech- 
nology released by post-industrial/late capitalist institutions has given 
us new economic forms, including new body products, to think with. 
The latter includes both body parts previously inseparable from human 
activity or embodiment, but now capable of externalisation, such as the 
pre-implanted embryo, and products of the intellect previously embed- 
ded in their realisation, but now valued in the way that the potential of 
inventiveness is valued, such as procreative intent. 

The large pig that Kanapa had in mind for the bride’s mother was 
one she had reared, we might say, with such intent. That is, she foresaw 
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the day when it would appear at her son’s bridewealth. It would appear 
both as the product of joint work bestowed on it by herself and her 
husband and as the embodiment of her own actions which subsumed 
her intentions for it. Like the question of the disposition of embryos in 
an other than procreative context, the husband’s taking it off instigated 
a conflict over the respective interests of the spouses. We might con- 
sider, then, the further concepts that Robertson develops, dispositional 
authority and dispositional agreements. The issue is not that these are 
necessarily new in American legal thinking but that they are these days 
being applied to products of the body. Something of a parallel is offered 
by Sillitoe’s (1998a) discussion (and cf. Salisbury 1962) of personal pos- 
sessions owned by Highlands men and women and the pigs and shell 
valuables that circulate in exchange. In relation to valuables he notes that 
the rights at issue are those of disposal, and that this is a right that only 
one person at a time may hold, though the item in question (the rights in 
it) may pass serially between persons. One cannot own valuables exclu- 
sively (as ‘private property’), but may enjoy custody of them for a while. 
He thus disputes the relevance of inalienability as a concept; people may 
cease to have rights in particular items while continuing to have rights in 
relation to the recipient by virtue of the transfer of those items.'* What is 
helpful in Sillitoe’s contribution is his focus on the right to dispose not as 
a concomitant of pre-existing or already established property rights but 
(precisely as suggested in the case of the Tennessee embryos) as a form 
of property relation itself. Recall Ponam land titles. 

One might elaborate: disposability begins to appear as an outcome 
of social context, an entitlement to be exercised in the appropriate mi- 
lieu. Like the Tennessee woman who wished the embryos to live so 
that she could complete her motherhood in however removed a form, 
Kanapa wanted to complete her motherhood with the disposal of her 
pigs at her sons marriage. By the same token, the Hagen woman's en- 
titlement to dispose of the mother’s pig is dormant until bridewealth 
mobilises it. The conventions of marriage prestations here provide a 
kind of tacit dispositional agreement. In the meanwhile, the potential 
‘mother’s pig’ is prey to all sorts of other demands. Until it is realised 
as such, like the unrealised embryo, other claims may come to the fore. 
In the Hagen case men have an interest in deferring that particular 
realisation because they have other uses for the valuable items; in the 
Tennessee case the man who had no other uses for the embryo simply 
wished to block that realisation, for it would have made him the father 
he did not wish to be. 
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Now through their own exchanges Hagen men create a separate do- 
main of entitlements for themselves; they belong to this social domain 
by the authority of the dispositional control it enables them to exercise. 
We may further note that it defines desire as desire for valuables to dis- 
pose of and identities as relations made present through the disposi- 
tional acts of others. In short, what keeps men’s commitment to their 
collective exchanges is the same as the commitment of husbands and 
wives to their joint work: a division of interests. For any or either party 
to pursue their interests, such a division must be made visible. But what 
is being divided by these interests? 

Alan Macfarlane’s (1998) analysis of the varying divisibility and 
indivisibility of resources (things) on the one hand and on the other 
of rights (distributed among persons), at different times and places in 
Europe, becomes germane at this point. He points to an ancient dif- 
ference between Roman and feudal law. Roman lawyers saw things as 
property and as divisible (land could be divided or partitioned again and 
again among heirs), while for feudal lawyers the thing was indivisible 
or impartible but property rights in it could be almost infinitely divided 
among persons with claim upon it (there might be several distinct titles 
to the same piece of land). Under this second regime, the bundle of social 
ties between people was divisible in different ways. He thus quotes an 
observation that common law, developed from the tenures of medieval 
feudalism and by contrast with civil or Roman law, was the more easily 
able to treat abstract rights such as copyright and patents as forms of 
property. The point is that partibility and impartibility might rest either 
with the object of the property claim or with the subjects making the 
claim. The Melanesian material prompts a further question. Suppose the 
claims were not about things or rights but about persons as such? 

In the Melanesian case there is on the one hand a division of interests 
among persons with respect to other persons, as evinced through bride- 
wealth payments, for instance, where kin of different kinds have claims 
on persons. There is on the other hand, and simultaneously, a conception 
of a person's identity as inherently divisible. Thus parts of the person may 
be imagined as cut off from having future effect: in patrilineal regimes 
a woman cannot transmit her clan identity to the child — it is turned 
back through bridewealth, through the wealth which compensates the 
maternal kin for the substance they have ‘lost’ through their daughter. 
Where wealth flows, bodily substance’ may also be thought of as flow- 
ing, and body composition becomes an image of the person and his or 
her relationships with others. As a consequence, there is both internal 
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and external partition. The partibility of the person (evinced in flows of 
wealth) is a counterpart to the person as a composite of the relations that 
compose him or her. It is as though these people were at once dividing 
the thing (here the person) and dividing bundles of rights in relation 
to the thing (here sets of relations that at once compose and are exter- 
nal to the person). If we translate that back into Euro-American, so to 
speak, we might say that persons can be divided both as subjects (Euro- 
American anthropologists have always argued for a theoretical construct 
that defines persons as social bundles of rights and duties distributed 
between various relationships) and as objects (that is, as the objects of 
other people’s interests). But to leave it like this would simply recapitu- 
late the distinction between rights in personam and rights in rem which 
Radcliffe-Brown (1952) long ago made a cornerstone of analysis. The 
kinds of novel partitionings of procreative material offered these days 
through some applications of reproductive medicine demand new ways 
of imagining divisible persons and of imagining the social consequences 
such divisions set in train. These may be interpreted, in Euro-American 
experience, as fragmenting ‘the individual’ or ‘the body’, that is, dividing 
what is not properly divisible. However, fragmentation does not give us 
much of a comparative tool. A formula which would be equally apposite 
for Melanesia is that relationships divide and are divided by interests. 

This construct does not map in any simple way on to the difference 
between inclusive and exclusive relations. Rather, inclusivity/exclusivity 
seems particularly apposite for the analysis of one type of property rela- 
tion, namely possession, which resonates with the community/individual 
axis engrained in European thinking. Now, in the 1990s, there seems a 
renewed anthropological concern with the concept of possession. If this 
concern is responsive to a late twentieth-century cultural re-embedding 
of personal desire and identity in indivisible things, perhaps such a move 
resists exactly these concurrent perceptions of divisions of body and body 
products. Perhaps it challenges exactly those emergent quasi-legal con- 
structs of dispositional control — such as the ones presented by Robert- 
son — being developed to deal with divergent interests in life forms. 


Battaglia (1994) introduces a scholar, Rosalind Petchesky, who has de- 
liberately sought to construct a critical vocabulary drawn from another 
epoch, and with resistance in mind. Let us return for a moment then 
to Battaglia’s own story of the potential presence. In her critique of 
Bhaskar’s new materialism,'® she considers how Trobriand Islanders in 
Port Moresby drew attention to axe blades, a class of valuable called 
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beku. These have been analysed (A. Weiner 1976) as significant for the 
beginnings of new reproductive cycles, affirmed in the words of an urban 
Trobriander that they ‘represent life’. If one wished to use the terms, they 
are both alienable (bestowed on recipients without creating continuing 
partnership) and inalienable (a man hopes eventually to walk after his 
beku and follow its path through successive villages in order to buy it 
back). ‘It would seem,’ Battaglia adds (1994: 637) ‘that possession, while 
an important issue for users, is not the only ... issue ... Property models 
are outdistanced by the way people operate the object and by their quest 
for it along the path of remembered (or fabricated?) “owners”.’ This is 
the juncture at which she draws attention to an article by Petchesky 
(1995) on the conceptualisation of property in relation to the body: the 
problem is not the language of ownership but the reification of property 
as possession. Note that the language of ownership is thus rendered ‘un- 
problematic’ through a deconstructive division (on Battaglia’s part) that 
produces a counterpart query, as here in the query about reification, pos- 
session conceived as a thing; without that kind of division, one may add, 
there is no analytical position to take. 

Petchesky wishes to recover political purpose for the construct of ‘self- 
propriety’ or self-ownership specifically in relation to the body as a point 
of feminist resistance to other, private, exclusive, conceptualisations of 
ownership. Against those who decry the language of property altogether 
she wishes to open up the range of conceptual resources from which 
we might draw our models.” Her inspiration is a moment of resistance 
that she identifies as having taken place some three hundred years ago. 
This was a moment at which ‘self-propriety’ summoned a ‘concept of 
property that is inclusive rather than exclusive and a model of the body 
that is extensive rather than insular (Petchesky 1995: 400). (Protest was 
against the enclosing of the commons, property imagined as a shared 
rather than private resource.) It was inclusive from the connections that 
were established with the community, evoking a vision of an ‘extended 
or communally embedded body’ as a ‘normative ground in the process of 
self-creation and self-engagement’ (1995: 400). The embedding of self- 
creation im community (rather than against it) echoes Gudeman’s (1996) 
analysis of what he calls the community economy as a reproductive sys- 
tem. He draws on Latin American ethnography" in order to make a 
point about the embeddedness of innovation in social practice. It is a 
specifically “Western’ proclivity, and a late one at that, to treat innovation 
as a product of the intellect and the products of the intellect as separate 
from other aspects of the person. He thus asks, apropos the foundations 
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of formal economic knowledge in common practice, at what point it 
would have made sense to treat innovations in practices and knowledge 
as clearly independent products of the mind. A historical question about 
the development of modern European institutions again asks us to his- 
toricise our analytical vocabulary.” 

Now Petchesky deliberately searches for a conceptualisation of own- 
ership in relation to the body that will be relevant for contemporary 
feminist practice. (([O]wning our bodies depends integrally on having 
access to the social resources for assuring our bodies’ health and well- 
being; self-ownership and proper caretaking go hand in hand with 
shared ownership of the commons’ (Petchesky 1995: 403).) She finds 
the construct she is looking for in the writings of Leveller tracts, as well 
as later slave narratives, of the seventeenth century. The concept of self- 
ownership, or property in one’s person, was being promulgated among 
folk who were collectively opposed to market relations, not defending 
them. The promulgation, pre-Lockean,” summoned a notion of rights 
in the body that were free from state interference, especially in sexual ex- 
pression. Early modern radicals were, in her view, taking an oppositional 
stance against interference by public authorities in sexual and bodily 
functions, much we might add as Robertson would like to see procrea- 
tive choices constitutionally protected against restrictive legislation on 
the grounds that legislation interferes with reproductive liberty.” With 
Locke, Petchesky argues, the radical idea of self-ownership fell away be- 
fore a new and individualistic interpretation of property in the person 
founded on rights to one’s own labour. There is no ‘one’ epoch here. It 
would be interesting indeed to know how these diverse formulations 
related to the seventeenth-century beginnings of intellectual property 
rights (copyright) and the emergent idea of authors’ proprietory rights 
in their work.” 

Here we find in miniature a recapitulation of the European history 
of inclusive and exclusive notions of ownership (‘possession’) which sug- 
gests a creative re-use of them. The need comes from the pressure of 
contemporary social change. Against the background of an emergent 
Euro-American discourse about property in persons and body products, 
especially in the context of kinship created by transactions, it is not only 
anthropologists who are thinking anew about what ‘ownership’ entails. 
The current language about reproductive rights is also developing in 
conscious collusion with and contest against commercially driven defi- 
nitions of body products. It may endorse or defeat other connotations 
of proprietorship, for instance in Britain those evident in indigenous 
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(Euro-American) kinship thinking. It may find an echo in the indig- 
enous (Melanesian) comparison of socioeconomic systems, prompted 
for instance by the Papua New Guinean way in which commerce and 
kastom are played off against each other in radically different trajectories 
of commoditisation. These all afford analytical choices. In devising their 
own contemporary lexicon of property relations, social anthropologists 
need to know the lexicons developing around them. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Potential Property: Intellectual Rights and 


Property in Persons 


This chapter has a simple aim: to gather together certain issues of po- 
tential interest to social anthropologists. These concern concepts of 
ownership. 

‘There is an emerging constellation of (Euro-American) property in- 
terests in which potentiality, as the capacity for development as yet un- 
realised, plays a central role. This field is dominated by a well-established 
(legal) category, viz. intellectual property rights, but for non-lawyers the 
legal category as much serves as a vehicle for experimenting with new 
conceptualisations of ownership as it delimits a recognisable phenom- 
enon. ‘Intellectual property rights’ (IPR in the singular) will appear not 
as the organising rubric of this account but as one location in it. 

Euro-Americans are used to entities emerging which are initially dif- 
ficult to categorise. The embryo outside the human body is a case in point; 
in other cases, such as the identification of medicinal plants, new uses 
transform future expectations of what already exists. When the applica- 
tion of ‘technology’ is involved, the creative work of human effort in these 
transformations becomes visible. Technologies enabling the embryo to 
live outside the maternal body render it a new object of knowledge (e.g. 
Franklin 1993) in part because the embryo is seen to have been produced 
in new ways. But objects of knowledge may also be appropriated in new 
ways, and human intention for the use of them is another indicator of 
creativity, of the capacity to anticipate future possibilities. These processes 
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are conflated in the explicit production of novelty (Campbell 1992). Per- 
haps the recent salience of intellectual property rights as a public issue 
echoes the speeded-up tempo of the kind of life imagined by the media 
and constantly brought forward by commerce (Brennan 1993). “The ul- 
timate success of the firm depends on the potential of [its technological 
and scientific] creativity and infrastructure in response to market demand’ 
(Gibbons et al. 1994: 47). Potential becomes an asset, and establishing in- 
tellectual property is one way of securing control over the potential life of 
creative ideas with reference to both their production and their future use. 

A long-established form of Euro-American anticipation comes from 
expectations that persons should enjoy the products of their labour, not 
just now but also as investment in the future. When those products have 
a future themselves, as a useful invention does, then continuing owner- 
ship may bring continuing returns — the proprietorship that is cut off in 
some commodity transfers has in others a forward future of its own. The 
following examples of proprietorship, a handful out of many, all look to 
the future. 

The examples do not necessarily add up, and a methodological point 
must be made at the outset. If I were to point to similar idioms being 
used in disputes over embryo conservation and cultural property, this 
starts looking like word play with the terms people happen to choose. 
‘The field could as well be a discontinuous terrain, no more than sightings 
of places that happen to be visible from particular vantage points (Sin- 
gleton and Michael 1993) — as aspects of university quality assessment 
exercises might seem visible from EC deliberations on gene patents. At 
the same time, the anthropologist is practised in making patterns out 
of recurrent values and repeated images or in identifying the geology 
underlying surface diversity. One can always argue that culture consists 
in making analogies, and then let the similarities and repetitions ‘speak 
for themselves’. Or reinstate analytical divisions that have served an- 
thropology in the past and show up the field as already mapped into do- 
mains.' In any case the problem would seem these days to be taken care 
of outside the discipline, in work such as D. Harvey’s (1990) which links 
together cultural and economic transformations (only the surface seems 
discontinuous) or else by the network theorists such as Law (1994) who 
make narratives out of getting from one location to another (you can still 
travel, and the journey connects). On the historical continuity of intel- 
lectual property rights, there is a burgeoning enquiry’ into how types of 
claims Euro-Americans nowadays take for granted were with difficulty 
created in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. However, I follow 
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none of these courses. For there is a small reason for not making greater 
claims than that of assemblage. 

An assemblage is suggestive. It points to a heap of situations where 
one might watch for developments, to potential places of interest for 
the anthropologist. The concept of a multi-sited ethnography (Marcus 
1993), diverse sites within the one programme of research, captures some 
of this.’ Marcus observes that tracing cultural phenomena across differ- 
ent settings may reveal the contingency of what began as initial identity 
— the tracing both defines and queries the chain of associations.* I would 
hope that this chapter works the other way round. It avoids discursive 
connections, making a story, in order to avoid both the false negative ap- 
pearance of stringing surface similarities together and the false positive 
appearance of having uncovered a new phenomenon. For what the loca- 
tions presented here have in common has not necessarily happened yet. What 
I believe they have in common is their potential for reconceptualisations 
of ownership, and specifically for raising the possibility of persons as 
property. What has not yet happened is the way in which these sites may 
in future connect up. 

That connections — of a causal or interactive kind — will emerge is not 
in doubt. Coombe (1993) refers to the recurrent associations that eight- 
eenth-century advocates of copyright laws made between the author and 
his work and the father and his child.’ I anticipate similar connections 
in the future. Given that many of the situations I describe are open to 
conflict, we can expect lawyers, commentators, spokespeople and social 
theorists to cast around for analogies, parallels, precedents, whether from 
their own experience or beyond. Exactly the routes that they follow, or 
what chains of association they set up, will be the subject for future eth- 
nographic enquiry. (Only) the potential is present. 

I start with a brief reminder of the power of connecting otherwise 
distinct domains of ideas: two American situations in which explicit par- 
allels have influenced the outcome of claims. They concern interesting, 
if idiosyncratic, readings of potentiality. I then assemble four areas of 
enquiry, which offer candidates for ownership. Here the idiosyncrasy, in 
touching on a few out of the myriad issues they raise, is mine. 


BORROWING CATEGORIES 


The paragraph with which Chapter 7 opens is paraphrased here. ‘Nei- 
ther property nor people’: this was, in Dolgin’s (1994: 1277) words, the 
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conclusion of the Tennessee Supreme Court faced with seven cryopre- 
served embryos stored in a Knoxville fertility clinic.° The two concepts 
were connected through the nature of the claims that a man and woman, 
once a couple but now no longer, enjoyed with respect to what they had 
created. Two preceding courts had ruled, alternatively, on the grounds 
that the embryos were persons, children whom the woman was now 
wishing to bring into the world and whose best interests must be before 
the court, and on the grounds that whatever the status of the embryos 
they should be treated as property for purposes of deciding who had ‘con- 
trol’ in them (Dolgin 1994: 1276-7). (The man’s lawyers had argued for 
a division of property rights.) The Supreme Court sided fully with nei- 
ther; the embryos (only) had the potential to become children. As we 
have already seen, it described the embryos in terms of ‘having value in 
the “potential to become, after implantation, growth and birth, children” 
(Dolgin 1994: 1277). 

Now potential can be taken either as not yet realised or as about to 
be, an equivocation that seems to have influenced the final outcome. 
According to Dolgin, the Supreme Court bypassed the interests of the 
embryos and focused on those of the progenitors, balancing the inter- 
ests of each party by considering the parties’ ‘intentions’. The embryo’s 
potential to become a person was thus embodied twice over — not just in 
the capacity for the life of the organic being to unfold but in the inten- 
tions of progenitors who had wanted a child in the first place (they had 
not wanted ‘an embryo’).” 

If it can be imagined of future persons that they were once con- 
trollable like property, then the reverse, property as person, is with 
not much more imagination recoverable from the concept of unal- 
ienated labour. In Euro-American culture this is especially allow- 
able of the products of mental or intellectual labour whose market 
value includes accreditation to the producer. The point has already 
been made in Chapter 7: they carry the producer’s name and the rela- 
tionship between producer and product is one of identification (after 
Schwimmer).* When intellectual property rights define this link, third 
parties may enjoy the property, while its future use is also to the benefit 
of the original producer. Such property is culturally validated as exten- 
sions of persons, often in quasi-procreative idiom as in the appeal to 
the moral right of creators to their creations.’ But idioms flow in more 
than one direction. 

One of the now famous surrogacy disputes to have been heard 
in American courts, Johnson v. Calvert, dealt with the question of 
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identifying the mother, since state law allowed that there could be only 
one such person. The majority opinion was that where the claims of ge- 
netic consanguinity and giving birth did not coincide in one person, then 
the woman who had intended to be the mother should be regarded as 
the natural mother. This opinion was backed by a legal commentator’s 
advice that since the child would not be born but for the efforts of the in- 
tended parents, then the intending parents were the first cause or prime 
movers of the procreative relationship (parenthood established through 
the anticipation of it). Another commentator had argued that the ‘men- 
tal concept of the child is a controlling factor in its creation, and the 
originators of that concept merit full credit as conceivers’. A dissenting 
opinion seized on this second formula for its familiarity. Justice Kennard, 
dissenting, pointed out that the originators-of-the-concept rationale is 
frequently advanced when justifying the law’s protection of intellectual 
property. 

Kennard developed the connection at length, quoting a work on the 
philosophy of intellectual property which stated that an idea belongs to 
its creator because it is a manifestation of the creator’s personality or self. 
Kennard’s interpretation was that in the same way as a song or invention 
is to be protected as the property of the originator of the concept, so 
should a child be regarded as belonging to the originator of the concept 
of a child. But, she asserted, the problem with this argument is that chil- 
dren are not property. Unlike songs or inventions, she went on, rights in 
children cannot be sold for a consideration or made freely available to 
the public. No one can have a property right of any kind (intellectual or 
otherwise) in a child because children are not property in the first place. 
The implication of the dissenting view is that although an idea might 
‘create’ a child, it does not automatically follow that rights to its realisa- 
tion can be owned. 

Of course the majority view had not argued that children were prop- 
erty either. They had simply talked of the conceivers and prime movers 
who produced the child. But a parallel was possible. 


ASSEMBLAGE 


I phrase the four candidates for ownership as products: of collective life 
(cultural property), of usable knowledge (intellectual property), of the 
body (over which questions of property are in constant dispute) and of 
professional commitment. 
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‘These are different orders of phenomena. Social anthropologists are 
particularly likely to have a stake in the first, as it begins to take shape 
in the literature, especially from the United States. It deals with a recog- 
nisable object (‘culture’) and recognisable claims (‘identity’) in settings 
that make new conflicts of interest out of them. The second incorporates 
types of interest more than two hundred years old (five hundred, accord- 
ing to some) which have suddenly spilled over from largely legal argu- 
mentation, and a technical legal literature, into general use. The third 
touches on a multiplicity of contentious developments. Biotechnology 
is a source of passion and concern on which numerous interest groups 
and lobbies offer their perspectives, and there is a huge outpouring of 
writing, from political protest to ethical evaluation to explanations of 
science to the layperson. The last reminds academics of their own in- 
terests. One question might be as to which of these other fields will 
provide borrowable parallels and analogies for the products of university 
departments. 


Products of collective life 


Greaves introduces the (American) Association for Applied Anthropol- 
ogy’s handbook on Intellectual Property Rights for Indigenous Peoples by 
referring to the astonishing growth of the topic over the preceding three 
years (1994: ix; see Posey 1990). What is interesting about this collec- 
tion is the lively dispute as to whether IPR is the appropriate vehicle for 
conserving peoples’ rights to the benefits of their own heritage. Greaves 
argues it can be, provided one recognises that it is being used in a specific 
way. For instance, at stake are rights not to new knowledge but to old. 
So this is about the search for the appropriate parallel or analogy. The 
search is stimulated by the desire to secure possession, in terms that will 
have international legal purchase, of natural resources and ways of life in 
the face of encroachment. If IPR suggests a legal instrument that could 
be used in defence of indigenous rights, this is a creative and determined 
use of the concept of ‘ownership’. ‘Among those of us who seek equity for 
the world’s indigenous peoples the thought arises, why couldn't indig- 
enous peoples own their cultural knowledge’ (Greaves 1994: 4, original 
emphasis); he adds, ‘and then, if they allowed it to be used elsewhere, 
secure a just share of the money it generates?” Some contributors, such 
as the Zuni team (Soleri et al. 1994), voice a sceptical view, wondering 
whether a device of European capitalism is appropriately extended to 
cure problems capitalism created in the first place.” Posey (1994) queries 
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the appropriateness of IPR to empower indigenous people but points to 
its power in challenging models of property. 

It is recognised that IPR is ‘housed in (Greaves 1994: 5) (embodied, 
contextualised in) Western law." The problems are spelled out. IPR is 
not the solution, a new legal instrument is, but it is at least a promis- 
ing avenue. Yet monopolies can be used both with and against origi- 
nal owners, as in the famous example of Mexico's protection of steroids 
derived from Dioscorea which led to drug companies turning to other 
sources (Brush 1994: 137; also 1993: 665). One issue raised by Greaves 
is ‘the rapidly developing technology for transforming any initial phe- 
nomenon into something else. Whether it is a new medicinal drug, or a 
novel sound from a musical instrument,” increasingly it is the idea, not 
the phenomenon, that is of value’ (1994: 13, original italics). The market 
thus disembeds what is usable, whereas the thrust of the indigenous IPR 
movement is to re-embed, re-contextualise, indigenous ownership in in- 
digenous traditional culture. Tradition, we may remark, is an embedding 
concept. 

The crux is that intellectual property rights — whether recognised in 
patents for inventions, trade secrets, copyright, plant variety rights or 
trade names — cannot ordinarily be applied to general knowledge. Activ- 
ists for indigenous claims challenge this limitation when they draw a 
parallel between intellectual and cultural property. Thus Soleri et al. sug- 
gest (among other possibilities) that private plant breeders’ rights could 
be balanced with a version of ‘farmers’ rights’. Many countries recognise 
the special position of the farmer who depends on being able to dupli- 
cate seed; if farmers’ rights were defined at a group level, they could be 
extended to rights in folk varieties. “To those supporting farmers’ intel- 
lectual property rights in their folk varieties ... the communal effort in 
developing folk varieties as an integrated part of making a living over 
generations [is] as legitimate as the individual efforts of scientists’ (Soleri 
et al. 1994: 24). Greaves (1995: 4) is explicit: ‘in the indigenous context 
IPR is claimed as a group right. Further, it is understood as a cultural 
right, an implementation of their inherent right to defend and continue 
their ancestral culture.’ While fully cognisant of difficulties of assigning 
rights, advocates of IPR for indigenous peoples in resting their case on 
traditional knowledge rest it on a collective possession. By conserving 
their cultural base, it is argued, people will have a core around which they 
will adapt to the future. At the same time, Brush (1993: 663-4) refers 
to the ‘group identity problem’ as one of four obstacles to implementing 
intellectual property rights for indigenous knowledge." 
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The anthropologist’s concept of culture was first and foremost a 
heuristic, its individualising function in essence a problematising one 
(it both defined and queried the entity in question). The difficulty of 
identifying cultural ownership must include the fact that cultures are not 
discrete bodies; it is ‘societies’ that set up boundaries. Social communi- 
ties may claim common cultural identity, and claim rights in corporate 
images, but it does not of course follow that cultures reproduce as popu- 
lations do.” Recent diaspora for instance, not to speak of global spread, 
have familiarised anthropologists with the notion of dispersed cultures. 


Products of usable knowledge 


In academic and especially scientific communities, the dispersal of 
knowledge is often taken to be crucial to its reproduction. Like wind- 
borne seed, success is measured by the number of sites at which it grows. 
(Patents are deliberately intended to encourage the publication of inven- 
tions by preventing others from re-creating them.) The concept of intel- 
lectual property rights is dispersed throughout this chapter. 

IPR is a form of property protection which, developed as patents, 
copyright, license and royalties, the state took over from guilds (see Brush’s 
brief history, 1993). Today it has been drawn into a cultural whirlwind 
that sweeps up the potential of anyone’s creation.'* Indeed, the National 
Academies Policy Advisory Group (NAPAG) in the UK remarks (in 
their 1995 document, Intellectual Property and the Academic Community) 
on a tendency for intellectual property to be used as a synonym for dis- 
covery or research results, as though there were some overarching legal 
recognition of originality; however, this is not so. National intellectual 
property laws are highly selective, and relate to products from which 
demonstrable material benefit accrues (authorship of literary works that 
bring in royalties; inventions with marketable application). A particular 
origin point in a process must be identifiable, and a particular originator 
(in the case of patents, the first inventor in the US; the first applicant for 
patent in the EU). The originator can be an individual author, research 
team or the corporation/institution (employer) which provides funding 
and facilities, such as a university (NAPAG 1995: 37). In the case of 
cultural property, one of the tests of a group’s claims may be the trans- 
missibility of cultural knowledge over the generations: it is authentic 
because it can be shown to have been handed on. Intellectual property is 
claimable precisely because it has not. So dispersal has to be controlled. 
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The personnel and resources that lead to new objects of knowledge 
may form social clusters more like networks than groups. This is quite 
apart from the fact that communities promoting ‘collaborative’ effort 
conceal their own lines of exploitation (see Born 1995: Ch. 9). Com- 
munalistic metaphors such as ‘common’ knowledge or ‘community’ for 
the context in which ideas breed and circulate conceal another social 
phenomenon. Where knowledge is dispersable, then ideas travel along 
networks. Networks can break into competitive segments, so that the 
lines of lengthy interchanges of information leading to a piece of us- 
able knowledge, such as a commodifiable invention, are truncated when 
the time comes to apply for a patent (see Chapter 6). If we are living in 
a ‘knowledge-based economy’ (Gibbons et al. 1994), then such social/ 
collective formations, and their severance, are crucial to the innovations 
on which the market depends. We should be thinking not of individual 
rights as against collective rights, but of different kinds of collectives. 

‘The increasing functionality of dispersed knowledge has been for- 
malised by Gibbons and his co-authors (1994; and see Hill and Turpin 
1995). They contrast two modes of knowledge. Mode 1 depends on in- 
stitutions and disciplines pursuing specialist goals. Mode 2, by contrast, 
is transdisciplinary, acquired through application and distributed across 
institutions.” Hence they refer to socially distributed knowledge. Ech- 
oes of the multi-sited ethnography! Accompanying social forms may be 
transient and shortlived, like research teams made up of constellations 
of personnel who come and go, although ‘the organisation and com- 
munication pattern persists as a matrix, from which further groups and 
networks, dedicated to different problems, will be formed’ (Gibbons et 
al. 1994: 6). No enduring groups, but perhaps a suggestive counterpart 
to the collective element in cultural property lies in the ‘tacit knowledge’ 
that such dispersal assumes. This is the embodied, incorporated skill that 
people carry around with them, learnt in specific contexts but transfer- 
able to other sites. Gibbons et al. put tacit knowledge in opposition to the 
proprietory forms standardised by IPR. Now the (tacit) knowledge that 
people carry with them is also learnt from others; in fact Hill (1994),”° 
who argues along similar lines, observes that social skills are among the 
most important aspects of tacit knowledge, and this includes skill about 
how to operate networks. Such a notion of dispersed sociality may speak 
to the experience of those ‘indigenous’ people whose cultural knowl- 
edge locates them not in a community but in their own person and own 
relationships.” 
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There is an obvious parallel between the potential of a product to 
bring in future benefit and the reproducibility of money. Money pro- 
duces money via its embodiment and discharge in labour/consumption. 
‘The prospect of future gain means that one wants others to exploit one’s 
property, just as academics want to have their ideas used, to have them 
re-contextualised, embedded in other minds, as widely as possible. But 
the dispersal that, flowing outwards, creates more money (reputation) 
also has to be channelled if returns are to flow back; here money (less 
true of reputation) may be one of its own criteria for restricting claims 
to ownership. Where IPR rests on the idea that money-producing prod- 
ucts should go on producing money for the originator, it also acknowl- 
edges the originator who starts an enterprise off with money. Hence 
an employer or funding body may be a future beneficiary. Originators 
as authors who ‘invest’ energy, labour and ideas in products are aligned 
with originators as investors who help ‘author’ projects through their 
support. 


Products of the body 


In March 1995 the European parliament” brought to an end eight years 
of debate on protection for biotechnological inventions. The scientific 
community was hoping for a Council Directive to harmonise the patent 
laws of member states. Persons or property? — there was, for instance, 
lack of clarity over existing provisions which excluded from IPR ‘bio- 
logical processes’ for the production of plants and animals (e.g. selective 
breeding) and included ‘microbiological’ processes or their products (e.g. 
cell lines). This particularly affected the standing of genetic material, the 
production of new ‘gene constructs’ and the genetic modification of or- 
ganisms. US law allowed patents on all modified organisms to the ben- 
efit of those who could industrially exploit them, whereas European laws 
were equivocal. They have remained so: the draft Directive on the Legal 
Protection of Biotechnological Inventions fell. 

Many issues stood in its way, including the fear that monopoly pat- 
ents on genetically modified crops would mean that farmers could not 
reproduce from their own seed but would have to buy fresh seed each 
year from patent holders.” However, that most widely reported was ge- 
netic modification of the human ‘body’. I put ‘body’ in quotation marks 
because a number of substantives could substitute for it. These, with 
varying emotive force, recast the subject of the debate in wider or nar- 
rower terms. 
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The British newspaper The Independent had the heading ‘MEPs set 
to agree patents for human life’ on the day of the parliamentary debate 
(1 March 1995: my italics throughout). Its text referred to human genes 
and cell lines. One lobby group (through its broadsheet, Patent Concern, 
n.d.), noting that the patenting of Auman genes and cells was already with 
us,” warned that the principal ethical problem with the directive-to-be 
was that ‘it does not contain a clause prohibiting the patenting of hu- 
man beings. The European Federation of Biotechnology Task Group on 
Public Perceptions of Biotechnology produced a briefing paper (1993) 
entitled simply Patenting Life. They reported that some see it as wrong 
‘to confer on anyone the “ownership” of /iving things’. They also report 
on the US courts which decided that microorganisms were not excluded 
from patentability simply because they were alive: the modified organism 
was taken to be not nature’s handiwork (and thus mere discovery) but 
man's (and thus invention). They cite the US Commissioner of Patents’ 
subsequent declaration that patents would be granted for non-naturally 
occurring non-human multicellular living organisms including animals, 
and for plant and animal varieties. The EC Directive would be address- 
ing itself to biological material, and cover living matter such as viruses, 
genes and other types of DNA and RNA; as far as human beings were 
concerned, it would specifically exclude the human body and parts of the 
human body. 

Concern on this last point was reflected in an amendment to the 
draft Directive to the effect that, while material would not be excluded 
simply because it was of human origin, it would be if ascribable to an 
individual. It should be possible to patent inventions ‘including indus- 
trially applicable parts obtained in a technical manner from the human 
body in such a way that they can no longer be ascribed to a particular 
individual [person] (quoted in the press report of the debate in the Eu- 
ropean parliament). 

I draw on the summary version of the debate put out in English. 
Willi Rothley, who had instigated discussion in 1988, addressed the in- 
tegrity of the whole entity, saying that no patents would be allowed on 
parts of the human body or any component of the human anatomy as such, 
and ‘Any talk of patenting people was pure demagoguery’. He referred 
instead to human body elements discovered in the course of research.” 
The amendment had been specific: ‘in the light of the general princi- 
ple that the ownership of human beings is excluded, the human body or 
parts of the human body as such, for example, a gene, protein or cell in 
the natural state in the human body, including germ cells and products 
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resulting directly from conception, must be excluded from patentability’, 
by contrast with the products of scientific and technological expertise 
that removed them from their identification with a particular individual. 
‘The exclusion was regarded by some speakers as a clarifying guarantee of 
human dignity that would be lost if the legislation fell. However, other 
speakers used the larger issue to contrary effect. One appealed to the 
sacredness of human life, this sanctity making it impossible to patent any 
modifications of genetic identity (Roberto Mezzaroma); another (Hiltrud 
Breyer) was quoted as saying that patenting an isolated human gene was 
in effect handing over /ife to private ownership, while the human body 
was brought in again as an inappropriate object of commercialisation 
(Roberto Barzanti). 

When the human body, with its cells and organs, was invoked in the 
debate, appeal was being made to the (natural) integrity of individual en- 
tities. However large or minute, and whether or not a/so part of another 
entity, an entire entity is valued for the discreteness of its form. Now in 
the case of farmer’s seeds, returning to (the patented) source each time 
would presumably have a de-genealogising effect, reproducing the iden- 
tity of the original plant without change of form. In human reproduc- 
tion, on the other hand, each generation can be regarded as a new one 
and each offspring as having an individually recognisable form. There is 
an interesting half-way house between such replicating and non-rep- 
licating modes of reproduction in certain computer software licensing 
agreements. These protect the company’s future ownership rights in pro- 
grams even though they are modified, perhaps daily, so that the form of 
the software licence first bought by the customer may be very different 
from its ‘form years later (Stephenson 1994: 183).’° (Stephenson offers 
this as a model for perpetuating indigenous rights in knowledge trans- 
formed by subsequent users.) Here, changing form becomes irrelevant to 
the continuing life of the product. 


Products of professional commitment 


Ideas may be embodied in products to differing effect. Patenting an in- 
vention confers value on inventiveness, the spark of creativity, however it 
is materialised. It is the ideas that are marketable, chemical formula rath- 
er than plant, blueprint rather than substance — hence the parallels with 
knowledge as a subject for cultural property. However, as we have seen, 
there are many parallels that can be made for cultural property, including 
copyright. Copyright confers value on form — on the performance, the 
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phenomenal manifestation, the substance of words or images. It is pre- 
cisely the materialisation of ideas in particular texts or stretches of data 
that is property; in UK copyright law, a work is protected but not the 
ideas behind it. In addition, products may be created in a context where 
the ideas themselves remain so to speak as much ‘outside’ the product as 
within it. This thought is promoted by what academics produce. 

My example concerns universities in the UK. I do not deal with the 
commercialisation of inventions already an issue for many university en- 
terprises, nor with plagiarism which pre-empts authorship regardless of 
whether commercial benefit is infringed. Rather my interest is in the 
kind of environment in which scholarly work is produced. Universities 
suggest parallels with ‘cultures’, where products are brought to fruition 
in a collective environment of knowledge and ideas. I do not mean ‘com- 
munal’ in the sense which Brush (1993: 656) perhaps means when he 
compares the ‘collective inventions’ (involving ‘the open exchange of in- 
formation among a community of producers’) of peasant cultivators with 
the development of the English steel industry in the nineteenth century. 
I do mean that there is an identifiable social formation (collectivity). But 
more than one such formation may have an interest in ‘collective’ inven- 
tions, and the institutional environment of the university academic is not 
necessarily the intellectual environment of the scholar. 

This separation has become an operational one in the Research As- 
sessment Exercise (RAE) at present (1996) being conducted by the UK 
Higher Education Funding Council.” The aim is to assess the research 
output of institutions (universities), through the performance of indi- 
vidual subject groups (departments), primarily by scrutinising the publi- 
cations of staff members. Funding consequences for institutions are seri- 
ous. However, the financial gains and losses that come to the collectivity 
(the institution) may or may not be felt directly by departments, and will 
probably fall only remotely on academics.” At the same time, the col- 
lectivity acquires its research capital’? not from the anonymous output 
of workers, as in an industrial corporation, but from the fact that each 
output (publication) is individually ascribed (and must be so ascribed: 
there are elaborate measures for allocating individuals to institutions) 
to a named author to whom individual works must (whether in part or 
whole) be wholly credited. Now these works are only in one sense pro- 
duced in the environment of the institutions; they are also produced in 
the environment of a second collectivity. As named individuals academ- 
ics belong, in just that capacity in which the RAE is interested (as authors), 
to a collectivity of scholars. 
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‘The first collectivity, the university, provides resources, is the channel 
through which salaries are funnelled, keeps academics alive. The pro- 
ductive activity of academics depends on their separately being schol- 
ars recognised by their peers. This second collectivity, instituted among 
themselves, works as a dispersed community network and as one which 
exercises an informal proprietorship over ideas which circulate in the 
form of paradigms and methods ascribable to the discipline. Moreover, 
ideas remain in this environment whether or not they become embod- 
ied in particular works in which individual scholars claim copyright, 
though scholars may add ‘new ideas’ to which they initially lay individual 
claim. This is guaranteed by the proprietory nature of the collectivity, as 
disciplines or (increasingly) topic-based cross-disciplinary fields.” The 
products which are accredited to, even nurtured by,” the first collectiv- 
ity (the university) will in the RAE be assessed according to criteria 
recognised by the second (disciplines). This second body has virtually 
no material base of its own, being limited to a publishing network, sus- 
tained by scholars’ subscriptions, purchases and so forth. Without the 
first collectivity, individual practitioners could not exist to be animated 
by the second. We might, then, look upon the ordinary single-discipline 
department as having a distinct identity as a hybrid of the two, the in- 
stitution and the discipline. The unit (department) that is individually 
appraised thus in one sense is a part of the university and in another has 
integrity as a whole, if hybrid, entity. 

As far as anthropology is concerned, I do not have to add that the dis- 
cipline is animated by further collectivities. Posey (1990: 15) asks some 
frank questions about the implications of IPR in cultural property for 
those who make culture their subject matter. 


FINAL REMARKS 


Coombe (1994: 404)” enlarges on the two-hundred-year-old metaphor 
of an author begetting his book as a father does his child; its notion of 
creation goes beyond the idea of property as possession or commodity: ‘A 
father’s child is his own, not because he owns it or has invested in it, but 
because this child will carry the father’s name and likeness.’ This careful 
exemption of the child from ownership was being made in a world used 
to slavery. Today we have to take new care with our exemptions. In rela- 
tion to twentieth-century fertility treatment processes, Cussins (1996) 
refers to the ontological choreography by which embryos can go from 
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being ‘a potential person’ when they are part of the treatment process, to 
‘not being a potential person’ as when it has been decided that they can 
be frozen or discarded, and even back again as when they are defrosted.” 

That (rights in) persons might be the subject of property ownership 
is not unthinkable — the connection is simply forbidden. Every warn- 
ing against conceiving of relations between persons in property terms 
still airs the idea. This is especially so when Euro-Americans consider 
the body or genetic design (both signify the person as an individual). 
If the child that carries its father’s features suggests parallels with the 
immortalising functions of copyright, the potential child suggests to me 
parallels with the animating function of patents — one already possesses 
the blueprint. 

Note the double candidates for ownership between these two types of 
IPR: both the realised entity and its animation, by which I mean the ‘life’ 
or ‘inventiveness’ that goes into a product. The double was there in the 
EC debate over biotechnology. Diverse terms were employed for the ob- 
jects of knowledge created by potential proprietorship. One set dwelled 
on the whole entity, on the given integrity of cells, organs, bodies. A 
second referred to forces of creation — the ‘life’ that is more than the cell, 
the ‘modification’ that alters the functioning of the organ, the ‘people’ 
who are not just bodies. This gives us the familiar Euro-American hybrid 
or duplex: the supposition that at the core of entities in the phenomenal 
world, human and non-human, one can always discern what is given and 
what is open to modification, including the anthropologically familiar 
idea of nature as culturally constructed or individuals as socialised. The 
significance of the added element that turns ‘nature’s handiwork’ into 
the inventor’s has its antecedents in an ancient cosmology of animation: 
matter requires form (see the discussion in Oyama 1985: 11-12).** Form 
appears as ideational, a potential, precisely when it is not matter or ma- 
terialisation. And at least two instruments of IPR would seem to be im- 
mortalising this ancient formula. ‘Form is given value both as the unique 
realisation or materialisation of being (copyright) and as the essence of 
this being in the creative impetus of information or design (patent). So 
culture can be rethought as works plus invention, the organisation of 
activities in schema and classifications constituting knowledge. 

Such categories are open to comparative investigation. A starting 
point could be Harrison’s account of ritual prerogatives. Ritual, like a 
play or musical composition, is a conceptual entity, and intellectual prop- 
erty is usefully thought of as ‘the ownership not of things but of classes 
of things, of their images or typifications (Harrison 1992: 235; cf. ‘classes 
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of ideas’, NAPAG 1995: 46). An archetypal performance might be an 
example — what is owned is the potential of its enactment. Like Har- 
rison, Gunn” uses the specific concept of copyright to talk of types of 
malanggan-sculpture ownership in New Ireland which involve rights, 
held not by the artist but by the commissioner, over both the sculpture 
in its final form and the image on which the sculpture is based, and 
which signifies the owner’s relationship with the dead. Elsewhere, body 
form and image may be the subject of separate but analogous mortuary 
exchanges at death (de Coppet in Barraud et al. 1994). 

The manner in which the components of the Euro-American hy- 
brid are regarded as separable — the body given form or life — has new 
meaning in contexts where the latter appears to have an autonomous 
potential. Technology transfer is about needing the knowledge not the 
artefact, genetic engineering about needing the genes and not countless 
generations of flies or mice. We can talk of disembodiment when people 
seek to create the creativity that otherwise operates through the instru- 
ment of a whole body. This is of course a formal observation; the germ 
may be whole in itself, but disembodiable as an extract from a seed from 
a fruit. Hence the amendment to the EC Directive-that-was-not-to-be: 
even if those human elements subject to patent take the form of entire 
body components, they do not necessarily have that (formal) status of 
entirety. This leads to a final observation on the desire for ownership. 

A thread running through this chapter has concerned processes of 
contextualisation and de-contextualisation involved in the flow of knowl- 
edge. Ownership re-embeds ideas and products in an organism (whether a 
corporation, culture or individual author). Ownership gathers things 
momentarily to a point by locating them in the owner, halting endless 
dissemination, effecting an identity. We might even say that emergent 
forms of property signify new possibilities for corporeality or bodily in- 
tegration in lives that observers constantly tell themselves are dispersed. 


I have not tried in this account to systematise the links between these 
various fields. But I have pointed to short stretches of linkages. Paral- 
lels and analogies come to assume significance in particular locations, 
and it is of interest to see how concepts themselves shift locations. If a 
division between matter and animating form can be refigured as a differ- 
ence between outer form and inner design, design can be further refig- 
ured as appearance. The following passage, taken from a recent publicity 
document put out by the British Patent Office (1995: 5), describes a 
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new intellectual property right, in design, which like any other business 
property may be bought and sold: 

While patents protect the kernel of a new apparatus, product or pro- 
cess, the outward shape or decorative appearance of products of all kinds 
is protectable by either a registered design ... or by the (unregistered) 
design right which gives weaker, but automatic protection ... So a new 
mechanism in a camera will be patentable, but the ‘look’ of the casing 
that encloses the mechanism will be protectable by ... the design right. 
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CHAPTER 9 


What is Intellectual Property After? 


What have we done to culture’ by insisting that all signifying 
forms be treated as information? 


Rosemary Coombe (1996h) 


In seeking momentary anchorage in actor network theory, I am caught 
by its formative tussle with the division between technology and soci- 
ety.’ Surely there is an after-life to its success in overcoming descrip- 
tive resistance to dealing with persons, things, artefacts and events all in 
the same breath? Perhaps we have learnt to treat these heterogeneous 
phenomena even-handedly. Fresh divisions, though, seem constantly in 
the making, and there may be after-life enough in reinventing some of 
actor network theory (ANT)’s original rationales. It is illuminating to 
consider a situation where its lessons appear to have been learned, yet 
where analytical symmetry is challenged by new social differentiations. 
How even-handed do we always wish to be? A seminar on intellectual 
property rights organised in Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea, in the 
context of policy discussions over biodiversity protection, is my net. [The 
seminar was still in the future when the present account was written; see 
Postscript. ] 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF BROTHERS 


ANT’s anchorage in a division between technology and society has 
been its own netting within science/technology studies.” Its insistence 
on treating human and non-human entities alike has endorsed the 
democratic potential of that programme. Humanity should never have 
been constructed in opposition to extensions of itself, an axiom which 
Bruno Latour has extended to all kinds of societies and circumstances: 
a parliament of brothers follows the parliament of things (Latour 1993: 
142-3). Yet something akin to a human/non-human divide lingers in 
certain social formulations, evocative of the pains that officers of the 
British or Australian colonial service once took nof to regard peoples 
under their jurisdiction as different kinds of human beings from them- 
selves. Indeed, having to banish any hint of that divide (having to banish 
because it was still there) was a kind of minimal threshold for entry into 
the international community after the Second World War, endorsed in 
the United Nations declaration of rights for the human family. This 
gives me half of the present argument. The other half lies in a corollary 
of sorts: how to apply the insights of ANT to social heterogeneities 
in the particular absence of a signifying division between persons and 
things. One would not want the neutralising language and even-handed 
analysis of actor network theory to lessen the observer’s capacity to per- 
ceive loaded rhetoric and persons’ far from even-handed dealings with 
one another. 

From the perspective of peoples of the Papua New Guinea High- 
lands, continuities of identity between persons and things may be taken 
for granted. People imagine one another in terms of the food which 
sustains them or the wealth by which they can be measured. Now to 
Euro-American ears that may sound a familiar enough situation; how- 
ever, as we shall see, it is what these imaginings compel people to do with 
their ‘things’ which marks them out. In the meanwhile I make particu- 
lar note of wealth because their former currency (such as the otherwise 
inanimate shell valuable) was held to share many attributes with per- 
sons, most notably mobility, reproductive power, attractiveness; it was 
the machinations which people attributed to other people that rendered 
these things intractable and obdurate. It is discontinuities between per- 
sons that are the persistent objects of local analysis. So while Papua New 
Guinea Highlanders personify the natural world in the same breath as 
they reify one another, they do not necessarily presume that these are 
symmetrical processes. Above all, it is to the actions and intentions of 
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persons that all kinds of effects are assigned. One wonders, for example, 
which ancestor is blocking a business enterprise or whose persuasion it 
was that got the election campaign to come to this particular place rather 
than that. As a result, people are divided not so much by what they pos- 
sess as by what they do with their possessions and attributes with respect 
to others. They capitalise on the fact that that you cannot tell by looking 
at a motor vehicle whose it is, or the power it mobilises. That not being 
able to tell is a subject on which Papua New Guinea Highlanders elabo- 
rate endlessly. 

Imagine that radical distinctions hold between persons, then, rather 
than between persons and things;* if one includes the spirit world, per- 
sons may be both human and non-human. So how are distinctions be- 
tween persons established? Very simply, people achieve division through 
relations. They are divided by the positions they occupy in relation to one 
another: male and female, donor and recipient, a clan of this ancestry 
and a clan of that. Relationships separate out capabilities for action. A 
speaker holds an audience by virtue of their acquiescence; between them 
they create moments of (social) asymmetry. 

Where interests are the phenomenal form of relations, interests di- 
vide people from one another. Different interests are addressed in ANT 
through Michel Callon’s (1986: 208)° interressements, the devices by 
which actors detach others from elsewhere in order to attach them to 
themselves, not to speak of counting allies and the points of passage 
through which they squeeze debate. Indeed ANT analysis implies that 
people are always negotiating their relationships with others. If I dwell 
on persons as actants, it is to plead a special case not for human agency 
(cf. Singleton and Michael 1993: 230-1) but for the diversity of social 
heterogeneities which people create out of extensions of themselves. 
Consider Callon’s (1992: 80) definition of an actor as an intermediary 
regarded as having the capacity to put other intermediaries into circula- 
tion. His example of Euro-American ideas on intellectual property — a 
work being attributed to an author or the right to exploit an invention 
being attributed to the salary paid to an inventor — has in one sense taken 
care of anything I might want to say about how Papua New Guineans 
attribute the appearance of the world to personal intervention. But it 
is important that Callon’s formula allows for controversy and the con- 
flict of interest. The symmetries in which ANT is otherwise interested 
prompt me to exaggerate the social divisions in this account.° 

The situation I have in mind, or rather one half of it, is of people 
being forced to swallow a set of conceptual divisions long familiar to 
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ANT. Papua New Guineans are being inducted into the mysteries of 
the divide between Technology and Society. How did this come about? 
It has come about through a democratising impulse to render human 
beings symmetrical to one another. For global interests in sustaining 
the division are being drawn in with the best of intentions, specifically 
to ensure an equitable distribution of resources and thus to make sure 
that people are not (too much) divided by what they possess. Just as na- 
tional sovereignty is promulgated on an international stage, or appeals 
to traditional social forms are made in a context of mass education, in- 
struments which actually promote the distinction between technology 
and society are being introduced into a situation where the distinction 
did not exist so as to protect the indigenous order from some of its ef- 
fects (the effects of that distinction). One intermediary here is the very 
category Callon used for his example, intellectual property rights (IPR). 
Already the focus of considerable controversy in the Third World fig- 
ured through the peasant farmer (e.g. Brush 1993; Greaves 1994), there 
are some interesting passages ahead to be shaped by the particular way 
in which many Papua New Guinean societies deal with persons, their 
attributes and their effects, and the way as a consequence they also deal 
with things. 

Perhaps part of ANT’s after-life will be its effectiveness in having us 
recognise now familiar confrontations such as these. Being able to see 
how its very own demon (the separation of technology from society) 
gathers allies to colonise new terrain may tell us why its analysis remains 
necessary. And how does this separation combine with the concomitant 
separations of nonhuman from human or things from persons? John 
Law (1994) has asked about the difficulty, or ease for that matter, with 
which phenomena persist and have any durability at all, and that goes for 
the characteristic distinctiveness of these entities. The seminar on intel- 
lectual property rights in Port Moresby promises to mobilise all of these. 
Along this axis I predict two contrasting passage points for its delibera- 
tions. They offer two halves to my commentary on actor network theory. 
‘The first, set up by this demon, I have touched upon: the difficulty of 
aligning different interests in heterogeneous resources and thereby de- 
vising the appropriate social procedures for technological development. 
‘The second is my other half: in the absence of a hegemonic person/thing 
divide, the very ease with which all kinds of translations from resources 
into social claims can be made and the fears of proliferation to which 
this seems to lead. 
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First passage point: the Biodiversity Convention 


Papua New Guinea is a signatory to the 1992 Convention on Biologi- 
cal Diversity (CBD).’ The convention's objectives include ‘developing 
national strategies or programmes for the conservation and sustainable 
use of biodiversity’ (article 6), in relation to which the principle of in 
situ conservation frames a whole series of recommendations (article 8).° 
Among them is the contracting party’s agreement: 


Subject to its national legislation, [to] respect, preserve and main- 
tain knowledge and practices of indigenous and local communities 
embodying traditional lifestyles relevant for the conservation and 
sustainable use of biological diversity and [to] promote their wider 
application with the approval and involvement of the holders of such 
knowledge, innovations and practices and [to] encourage the equita- 
ble sharing of the benefits arising from [their] utilisation. [8j] 


‘The category inclusion of indigenous communities is an outcome, among 
other things, of a decade of NGO campaigning on behalf of indigenous 
rights. Alongside this has been vigorous debate over indigenous knowl- 
edge and its protection’ — serious attention being given worldwide to 
this double issue at the very point when Euro-Americans speak of their 
societies as ‘information societies’ and of ‘knowledge’ as industrial capital 
(cf. Coombe 1996a; cf. Brush 1998), and when genetic and biological 
materials come to be treated as informational resources (Parry 1997). 

Intellectual property rights have entered the picture in diverse ways. 
‘They comprise an existing instrument for securing the international rec- 
ognition of copyrights and patents. Papua New Guinea (PNG) is also in 
the process of becoming a signatory to the World Intellectual Property 
Organisation. The international aim is to break down divisions between 
peoples — to give as much protection to developing nations as to the 
technologically advanced by extending not just the benefits of technol- 
ogy but the procedural benefits of technology-protection to all. In any 
case, PNG needs procedures in place to encourage (overseas) companies 
who seek protection for product development. There is also the matter 
of new works of art, music and other exportable ‘Papua New Guinean’ 
artefacts. 

Then there is the conceptual potential which IPR regimes open up. 
The notion that creativity could have commercial protection provides 
new scope for indigenous claims to resources. Here Papua New Guinea 
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is being introduced to legislative efforts already attempted on behalf of 
indigenous peoples elsewhere; representatives from Peru and the Phil- 
ippines are invited to the Port Moresby seminar (hereafter ‘seminar’). 
After decades of unsatisfactory debate over land claims comes a new 
set of formulations: the possibility of being able to attribute ‘authorship’ 
to products of the intellect, and thus turn the focus of property rights 
from the nature of possession to that of creation. Property in cultural 
knowledge (‘cultural property’)’® suddenly seems a construct realisable 
on a new scale. IPR could allow indigenous communities, then, to give 
voice to new kinds of claims, for example to ethnobotanical knowledge 
(Greaves 1994),"' thereby enabling a beleaguered Third World to assert 
itself on the international stage. The seminar programme, under the title 
Intellectual, Biological and Cultural Property Rights, includes ‘knowledge, 
information, inventions and techniques’, ‘genetic information and prod- 
ucts’, and ‘cultural practices and production’. 

On the surface, it would appear that ANT’s lessons about sym- 
metry between the human and non-human have already been learnt. 
Intellectual property rights protection promotes human knowledge on 
a par with other resources. More than that, the Biodiversity Conven- 
tion explicitly recognises that knowledge may be embedded in people’s 
practices (communities embodying traditional lifestyles relevant for ... 
conservation’), and seems prepared to deal with a range of entities of 
both a social and natural kind. There appears a new readiness to ac- 
cept all manner of phenomena as relevant to agreements. Yet this hybrid 
embrace entails, as we might expect, new practices of purification (after 
Latour 1993). IPR pursues its own differentiations between technology 
and society. 

Differentiation starts with the simple question of profit arising from 
the utilisation of knowledge. Using knowledge to gain knowledge would 
not qualify for IPR protection; using knowledge to produce a commod- 
ity would. For the problem is how to make knowledge socially effective, 
how to make it transactable — knowledge must be turned into something 
else with its own independent value. The process of transformation may 
be attributed to an author of a work ready for consumption (copyright). 
However, it may instead be embedded in a tool which becomes part 
of the capital needed to exploit other resources. Any tool thought of 
as making knowledge useful acquires the attribute of ‘technology’; the 
term points to the human resources contained within it. The more widely 
available the technology becomes, the more evident the continuing use- 
fulness of knowledge: possessing the machinery to cut down a forest 
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helps to create the interest in doing so. At the point of invention, then, 
an after-life is given to the application of knowledge (patent). Patents are 
regarded as crucial to technology development — for technology both is 
a product and produces products. And it captures people’s imagination. 
One impetus for the proposed seminar is alleged international interest 
in local resources; outside commercial enterprise is regarded as being 
able to mobilise the technological base to exploit them. Thus the seminar 
rubric refers to ‘the plans of an Australian biotech company to research 
and market products derived from snake and spider venom from species 
unique to PNG’. 

So where does Society come in? Copyright and patents are premised 
on the specific need to give a secondary social effect to ‘works’ and ‘tech- 
nologies’ which are already in themselves social effects. People first au- 
thor or invent a device and then lay claims to its anticipated utility. They 
have to mobilise ‘society’ in order to lay such claims. In Euro-American 
convention, society here lies not only in commerce but in the procedures, 
such as legislation and contract, which also govern access. 

This is the point at which society finds more representatives than it 
thought it had. On its behalf have come trenchant criticism of IPR as a 
quasi-legislative device, and criticism has been given impetus by the very 
challenge of the Convention on Biological Diversity. The movement for 
Traditional Resource Rights is a case in point (Posey 1995; 1996; and 
see note 9), one of its programmes being dissemination of information 
between different non-governmental bodies concerned with these issues. 
The question they ask is whether IPR could really offer appropriate pro- 
cedures for aligning social interests with new resources. Far from it liber- 
ating the rights of indigenous peoples, many see in IPR only the spread 
of Euro-American forms of property that will legitimate the extractors 
of resources and make it more not less difficult to promote indigenous 
claims. However useful the notion of intellectual resource remains, the 
formulation of property right is extremely contentious. The principal 
criticism which indigenous spokesmen are reported to be making of IPR 
is that it confers individual ownership (see the several contributions to 
Brush and Stabinsky 1996). International NGOs and others point out 
that IPR is constructed around the figure of the solitary author or corpo- 
rate invention, and is likely to work against peoples for whom ‘knowledge 
and the determination of resources are collective and inter-generational’ 
(quoted in Posey 1996: 13). Bringing in the state, from this point of view, 
does not help. For the Biodiversity Convention only adds to potential 
injustice in affirming state sovereignty at the expense of local resource 
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holders. Against both market and state, alternative appeals are made to 
indigenous ‘communities’ and to the collective basis of knowledge. 

Here are old differences rendered anew. This fresh polarisation of so- 
ciety is itself an artefact of international interests: persons are divided by 
the very debate which provides the key points at issue. For the debate is 
constituted around apparently axiomatic polarities (frequent candidates 
are commodity transactions versus sharing, individual interests versus 
collective ones, companies versus communities, nation-states versus first 
nations). This in turn generates further divisions. If it is agreed that in- 
digenous collective claims are the starting terms of the debate, then the 
question becomes how to allocate property rights to specific social iden- 
tities (seniors versus juniors, women versus men, clans versus villages)? 
Who will be delegated to represent whom? Social difference could pro- 
liferate infinitely. 

Thus does the hybrid lead to new practices of ‘purification. En- 
tailed in the potential for IPR to extend protection to diverse forms 
of resources, human and non-human, is the way in which knowledge 
is made effective through technology. Bringing social procedures from 
technology-rich states and companies to bear on what are perceived to 
be technology-poor ones perpetuates divisions between world powers/ 
multinationals and indigenous peoples/Third World enterprise. Both 
sides may well attribute to the former an already socialised technological 
competence (they know how to profit from their knowledge) whereas 
the latter have to be made to see first that they have technology (as in 
the way they implement knowledge about tree products, for example), 
and then to realise that they have to develop social institutions to protect 
it. The chances are that Papua New Guineans will feel that they must 
temper their internationalism with a specifically indigenous response — a 
response to endorse a specific sense of national identity. Certainly the 
language is there in people’s talk of ‘the PNG way’ (cf. Foster 1995b). 
Yet the presence of Technology will no doubt remain a point of refer- 
ence, and Papua New Guineans will in turn no doubt find themselves 
imagining an ‘indigenous’ response that summons a ‘traditional’ (non- 
technology-driven) Society. For one effect of the international criticisms 
is to present the Third World as though it were dominated by ‘the social’ 
and by community values. Such communities seemingly look towards 
the past, since it is existing social relations which are being summoned. 
‘The social and the ancient are combined in appeals to tradition, and ‘in- 
digenous peoples’ across the world have responded to IPR for its attack 
on traditional values. 
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In short, IPR has become the subject of international debate through 
enrolling two concepts on which both sides — those who have hopes for 
it and those who despair of it — agree. One world has knowledge made 
effective through ‘technology’; another world has society made effective 
through ‘community’ (cf. Latour 1991). The former is driven by the 
material necessity to produce new generations of products, for the tech- 
nologically advanced somehow owe it to the intrinsic nature of things 
to exploit their potential, while the latter is, whether as a matter of self- 
dignity or self-interest, pushing claims of social identity. 

And who and what will represent the indigenous order which is the 
basis of the claims that Papua New Guinea exercises on the world stage? 
We might look for representatives in their own descriptions of them- 
selves. That brings me to the second half of the argument. 


Second passage point: compensation 


Papua New Guinea already has a representative of its own indigenous 
order (so to speak) in the concept of ‘customary law’, formally part of 
the underlying law of the country (Law Reform Commission 1977)." 
It is there (as the seminar intends) to be enrolled in the translation from 
international agreements to local realisation. One particular area gener- 
ally attributed to ‘custom’, which has much exercised the implementation 
of recent claims to resources, is to do with the way claims are negoti- 
ated — with procedure. I have been pointing to divisions of interest over 
the suitability of IPR. There are fundamental problems with how one 
translates community or collective ownership into internationally valid 
practice. Indeed, these are imagined exactly as problems of translation. 
What is to be negotiated? Does intellectual property fit local needs? 
What appropriate mechanisms can be found? I turn now to the opposite 
problem, and with it to the fear that intellectual property could fit all too 
well into existing practices of negotiation and translation. Mechanisms 
do not need to be found! However apparently heterogeneous the mix 
of resources, claims and social groups, the procedure in question will fit 
almost any contingency. Heterogeneity in matching technological and 
social means is not an issue; the issue is the way procedure itself exagger- 
ates heterogeneity of a social kind." 

So what is this universal translator? It is known by the Pidgin/Eng- 
lish word kompensesen/compensation.'* Compensation translates persons 
and things into power-holders with a special competence: they both ac- 
quire the capacity to effect further translations. 
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‘Compensation as it is generally understood in Papua New Guinea 
does everything which an English-speaker might imagine, and much 
more. It refers both to the payment owed to persons and to the pro- 
cedures by which they come to negotiate settlement. It can thus cover 
recompense due to kin for nurture they have bestowed, as in bridewealth, 
as well as damages, as in reparations to equalise thefts or injuries. It can 
substitute for a life, in homicide compensation, or for loss of resources. 
Car fatalities, war reparations, mining royalties: all potentially fall under 
its rubric, although since it is generally agreed that people frequently 
make exorbitant demands, compensation is seen as the enemy as well 
as the friend of peace-making ceremonies and of commercial exploita- 
tion alike. (One might ask, after Latour, how ‘exorbitant’ is exorbitant: 
and see Chapter 10). Its outcome is — from a Euro-American viewpoint 
— hybrid, insofar as it consists in an equally easy translation of persons 
into things and things into persons. And its procedural capability is of 
the utmost simplicity. Liabilities and claims are defined by the positions 
parties take in relation to one another over the issues of compensation 
itself. I return to this. 

The concept of compensation has only recently spread across Papua 
New Guinea from what is taken as its Central Highlands origin (Filer 
1997). Not only was it never ubiquitous, different practices characterised 
different regional areas; comparative analysis of some of the cultural and 
social differences in the substitutability of items for one another, for ex- 
ample, may be found in Lemonnier (1991). So wherein lies the ability 
of Highlands-style ‘compensation to travel? What follows is a synthesis 
from a Highlands and, in its detail, specifically a Hagen perspective. It 
suggests two crucial features. 

First, compensation enrols a rhetoric of body expenditure, covering 
both physical and mental exertion, based on an image of body process as 
the giving out and taking in of resources. What is embedded as substance 
in artefacts and bodies is the energy with which persons have acted (see p. 
52). If the fertility of land lies within until it is drawn out in transactions 
with others, then anything that the land yields — oil, timber, gold — can 
be taken as evidence of the owner’s inner resources. Observing foreign 
ventures in mining and logging, anticipation of company profit prompts 
nationals to construe the counter-idea of recompense. There is a logic to 
current interest in land as an object of investment that commands a price 
insofar as substance (company profits) extracted from it can be taken as 
evidence of substance (ancestral fertility) that has gone into it." By this 
logic, local politicians and businessmen may persuade companies to enter 
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into reciprocal transactions on the grounds that social welfare is at stake. 
What an economist might call the opportunity cost of lost subsistence 
production, nationals voice as ‘compensation’, reimbursements which 
they can invest for future development. Paying for loss of future benefit 
can be likened to compensation for bodily injury in warfare or personal 
payments for nurture. No wonder there is some apprehension among 
some policy-advisers at what the idea of intellectual property might do in 
a regime like this: it would add to an already heady mix the concept that 
knowledge is also an inner resource with a potential price. 

Second, and this is the point on which I dwell here, compensation 
travels by its own means of evaluation. A transaction which transforms 
human energies into other values, it offers the promise of harnessing any 
order of material worth to realise them — an insult costs a fortnight’s 
wage, assistance in war is measured by twenty full-grown pigs, mother’s 
milk leads to claims over a piece of land. Indeed I would argue that 
the potential of compensation as a ready mechanism for summoning a 
modernised indigenous order lies in the very way in which equivalences 
are set up between persons and things. There are Highlands regimes 
where one can these days pay for almost anything, because the fact of 
transaction in and of itself need not drive a wedge between different 
phenomena." The most intimate acts between persons may material- 
ise in transactions and a wide range of material effects may be laid at 
people’s doors. Moreover the applicability of these procedures is much 
facilitated by money, which offers infinite scope for drawing new goods 
into existing facilitations and relationships. This means that there need 
be no procedural problem about sweeping into the arena of compensa- 
tion practices all manner of intellectual products — creativity, innovation, 
work carried out with intention — whatever can be rendered in terms of 
energy spent. That energy may be stored for the future, and not be im- 
mediately disposable (as in many land tenure practices in Papua New 
Guinea) or it may be detachable from persons through the very process 
of substitution (that is, compensation) itself. The point is that there is no 
predetermined discontinuity between persons and the products of their 
efforts (cf. Gudeman 1996). One corollary is that almost anything can 
be attributed to people’s work, someone’s, somewhere. If not in known 
human persons, the source may lie in ancestors or spirits or heroes, with 
a mythology of inventions and interventions to prove the point. In any 
case, since so many things are the ultimate result of such interventions, 
there is little that cannot be made to show the imprint of exertion, in- 
cluding the exertion of thought and intent. 
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Remark again on the simplicity of the procedure. The compensation 
process itself defines what is transactable (compensatable). This is no 
tautology. For compensation entails making relations between persons 
visible through the flow of payments, and making them afresh. The ve- 
hicles for compensation (usually conceived as wealth of a kind) are thus 
pressed into the service of creating, limiting and expanding social rela- 
tionships. Relations are infinitely open to redefinition and reiteration; 
their definitive capacity is that of absorbing new transactional moments. 
IPR would expand by huge volume the number of items that may fall 
into the category of objects with which Papua New Guineans can trans- 
act, insofar as it would be enlisting persons seen in the light of new 
resources, and thus new categories of social actors and new grounds on 
which to create relationships. 

Unlike claims people make on one another with reference to ter- 
ritorial area or group membership as some predetermining set of at- 
tributes, compensation itself works as a species of social organisation. It 
can create new social units. For it may be given or received by any order 
of social entity — an individual or a clan or a district. But that is really 
the wrong way round. Rather, collectivities differentiate, identify and, in 
short, describe themselves by their role in compensation, a kind of functional 
heterogeneity. Compensation is part of the wider field of transactions by 
which social units are defined through exchange.” So, for instance, clan 
or subclan identity may be claimed on the grounds of people’s joint ac- 
tion as givers/receivers of bridewealth. If social entities justify themselves 
through the very act of giving/receiving compensation, collectivities in 
turn become infinitely divisible, and any order of social grouping can 
be united or divided through its procedure. Transactions act as a source 
both of social continuity (actors coming together for one purpose) and 
of social discontinuity (actors separated either as contributors towards 
or else as recipients of payments).”° In short, they bring social units into 
being and thus offer an indigenous mode of communication through 
which people describe themselves. 

All that remains to be added is that in its present guise compensation 
has become a new passage point, in Papua New Guineans relations with 
one another and with outsiders alike. Kirsch (1997: 142) has argued that 
‘economic’ explanations of conflict between landowners and resource de- 
velopers allow ‘developers to continue business as usual in the face of 
landowner complaints about environmental impact, which are redefined 
as [exorbitant] demands for increased compensation’. They equally al- 
low developers to limit liability to material claims and to avoid other 
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questions about responsibility. Compensation is also new from another 
point of view. While it works as an intermediary to which actors attrib- 
ute the value of tradition, its ‘traditional’ status is questionable. Quite 
apart from the issue of its ubiquity, Filer (also see A. Strathern 1993) 
refuses to agree with people’s wholesale equation of compensation and 
tradition. He argues that despite its reference to old practices of body 
compensation, the new phenomenon of resource compensation speaks 
to a very recent history of relations with developers and with the state. In 
any case, traditional attributes do not bind people to ‘traditional’ behav- 
iour. Hence Filer (1997: 175) observes that expatriate developers may 
package their relationships with local landowners through ‘traditional’ 
compensation agreements intended as signposts to their mutual obli- 
gations, while indigenous landowners seek their own private means to 
remove elements of balance from the relationship — demanding favours 
on the one hand, resorting to coercion on the other. 


COMBINATIONS AND DIVISIONS 


The interesting conclusion to derive from this Papua New Guinean 
sketch is not that people run together technology and society, or things 
and persons, but that without ideological need for either of these divi- 
sions their own prevailing divisions (as ANT makes us see it) are else- 
where. People divide people. What that means is both that old social 
divisions are used to create new ones, and that the work of division (after 
Hetherington and Munro 1997) itself creates social distinctions. Tech- 
nology is no more nor less at issue here than aesthetics, the spirit world, 
food, good health and reproductive power. For Papua New Guineans do 
not have to demonstrate that difference is inherent either in or between 
any of these kinds of phenomena. Difference is constantly created in the 
conduct of social life. It has always been a vague puzzle to economists 
that Papua New Guinean Highlanders (among others) should spend so 
much energy on exchanging like for like, shells for shells or pork for pork 
— or for that matter money for money. The difference between the items 
which go back and forth between persons, the significance of their ma- 
teriality, is precisely a matter of social origin and social destination. They 
have come from or are intended for specific sets of people. Similarly, the 
reason why some are lucky and some have power, or have good or bad 
soil, or advanced technology or not, can be attributed to previous rela- 
tionships. And, in converse, anything is transactable that can be pressed 
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into the service of the differentiation of persons (after Sahlins 1976). 
Perhaps this makes ‘persons’ different kinds of actants from those per- 
sons of Euro-American property thinking who struggle, Thurber-like, 
with the intractability and peculiarity of things. 

Perhaps, too, something like this arises when IPR is criticised for in- 
troducing alien forms of possession into indigenous communities where 
relations with people are the basis for laying claims. One has a right 
because one is a cousin or neighbour, and in claiming the right gives 
substance to being, even sometimes becoming, a cousin or neighbour. 
Now while we can extend the Papua New Guinean metaphor and speak 
of Euro-Americans using persons to divide persons, through inheritance 
for instance, ANT knows that the latter have what is, for them, a far 
more articulate set of indigenous mediators at their disposal: precisely 
the properties of ‘things’. Kodak cameras, hotel keys: perceived as ‘things’ 
with properties of their own these entities require people do something 
about them. 

Take the notorious product derived from the Pacific yew tree, Taxol, 
as described by Goodman and Walsh (1997; cf. Walsh and Goodman 
n.d.). After years of largely American development with public funds, 
this emerged as a drug eventually used in human trials for cancer treat- 
ment, some time after which its name became registered as a trademark 
of the company Bristol Myers Squibb. Over time, from the first assays 
of the 1960s to a period between 1982 and 1994 when clinical trials be- 
gan and nearly 3,000 articles on it were published, “Taxol’ acquired sev- 
eral identities. These corresponded to the several sets of people who had 
discrete expert interests in it. To paraphrase the authors, the substance 
changed from a property of the yew tree that was otherwise unknown and 
unidentified to a crimson-coloured liquid, thought of as a bark extract to 
be used in screens to detect potential anti-cancer activity, to a sample of 
white crystals, which was the ‘pure compound’ according to chemists, to 
a chemical formula subsequently revised in a second chemical formula. 
‘These diverse attributes are summoned by diverse (expert) interests, al- 
though the attributes or properties to which these interests correspond, 
notably chemical and biological ones, are regarded as inherent or natural 
to anything which can be classified as an organic substance. 

This is a prime Euro-American example of what Law (1994: 102) 
means by relational materiality. If people were not divided into different 
kinds of experts then we would not have an expert description of the 
substance divided up like that. Moreover, because experts get themselves 
into permanent positions of competence, as the authority on this or that 
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aspect, they presuppose that there is no substance which could not be 
divided up thus. Any organic substance can have a biochemical analysis 
done on it. Whether anyone wishes to will depend on other interests, but 
properties attributed to the thing will summon forth their own experts, 
and thus justify the divisions between people. Things come to seem in- 
trinsically heterogeneous this way. So, like the genetic description which 
bypasses the tedious collecting of medical histories (Wexler 1992: 227), 
the thing itself will identify what people have to be mobilised. This is 
what ANT has been telling us all along about (Euro-American) het- 
erogeneity. You do not necessarily want to reopen all the negotiations. 
You do not reinvent the conventions of commerce with strangers each 
time you handle money: it is there in the banknote. Of their own ac- 
cord, things fetishise people’s past decisions. It then becomes a matter 
of surprise or discovery how people rearrange themselves anew around 
things — the fracas over the private company taking over Taxol is like the 
difficulty of trying to find the right social constellation, the appropriate 
protection procedures, for indigenous resources. 

In IPR, as it is internationally pursued, a separation between things 
and persons turns out to be a necessary precondition to implementation — 
at least to the extent that attributes are taken as independently awaiting 
discovery or utilisation. What is attributed to the thing in question (de- 
sign, invention, resource) will be used to drive divisions between people 
(authors or resource holders against the rest of the world). For while an 
author may claim copyright in a work, the work itself must show, in its 
makeup, that it has been authored (cf. Callon 1986: 80). Patent claims 
rest on showing what bit of nature, or what part of a previous tool or 
application, has been modified, by technology or by the new invention. 
Unlike other forms of property, IPR rests crucially in the evidence given 
by the artefact itself. 

This can be imagined in several ways. Let me turn Macfarlane’s ob- 
servations in Chapter 7 to momentary use, as though the division be- 
tween the two systems he describes were also internal to one.” If IPR 
rests in the evidence given by the artefact itself, then it disregards other 
Euro-American possibilities of establishing ownership. People take pos- 
session of all manner of things, through purchase, donation, inheritance, 
and so forth; such property rights (drawing on Macfarlane’s formula) 
use people to divide things. In brief, rights in each entity are split among 
persons who have claim on it, so it has as many parts as there are persons 
who have rights, like a sum of money divided between several claimants. 
By contrast, there is a sense in which IPR uses things to divide people, 
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since the claim is specifically to the embedded nature of (intellectual) 
activity in the product. For IPR can only apply to things (human arte- 
facts) already notionally divided into components, with that part indi- 
cating the commercial potential of knowledge or creativity being seen as 
among several components of the whole. It is as though the money itself 
indicated which bit was to buy subsistence items and which bit was for 
luxury expenditure. 

It was suggested that if, in the view of the ‘international community’, 
IPR were to be extended to indigenous resource claims, it would re- 
create at one stroke the division between Technology and Society (rec- 
ognise your technical potential and take social action), and between First 
and Third Worlds (show new nations the social procedures to cope with 
commercial potential; biological rights and cultural rights may need dif- 
ferent instruments). To this set of views we can now add a division be- 
tween Things and Persons (the inherent nature of resources as things 
indicates the appropriateness of the social claim: this is a biological 
specimen, that a cultural monument). It is likely that the internal social 
relations of indigenous peoples to one another will matter only insofar 
as they bear on the passage point of their relationship to international 
players; that will no doubt be translated into the ‘thing’ in which both 
parties are held to have an interest. 


Sustainin g symmetry 


Policy-makers charged with implementing articles of the Convention 
on Biological Diversity may search, as do those who resist the extension 
of the concept of intellectual property, for parallels and comparisons in 
‘local’ and ‘traditional’ arrangements with which to deal with the new 
international imperatives. Custom is brought forward as a counterpart 
to common law. Should not the ANT observer join in? Is there any 
theoretical interest in that traditional anthropological activity of com- 
parison? How, for example, would one compare networks? Comparison 
would force the observer to find parallels and equivalences, to treat one’s 
cases symmetrically, within a presumption of difference. Now looking 
for parallels in the manipulation of persons and things will simply re- 
inforce a sense of difference. But that is to start, so to speak, with al- 
ready purified terms. Suppose we took a cue from a conceptual hybrid, 
compensation, and looked for other parallels in Euro-American practice. 
One candidate with an equally limitless capacity for translation suggests 
itself. It translates knowledge into a power-holder of a now familiar kind, 
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a competence which acquires the capacity to effect further translations. I 
refer to the Euro-American penchant for self-description. 

Self-description is an instrument which, like compensation proce- 
dure, encourages social entities to proliferate. And like compensation, 
which defines the unit that can claim it, such description creates units 
radically distinct from one another. However similar they all look to an 
outsider, self-description establishes the uniqueness of each through en- 
rolling the radical divide between self and other. We see this, for in- 
stance, in the cascading effect of claims to ethnic identities. Observers 
who attempt descriptions from the outside are sometimes confused by 
the hybrid composition of ethnic groups, as though their mixed consti- 
tution were a bar to collective identity. But all you need are the instru- 
ments for se/f-description.” 

The Papua New Guinea seminar on intellectual, biological and cul- 
tural property rights is a hybrid of a kind, at least as far as its social ori- 
entations are concerned (being convened by a new NGO organisation 
in conjunction with a statutory government body). But its own mandate 
joins these together in its very description of aims and intentions. On 
the one hand, the executive summary states its concern with ‘promot- 
ing conservation and sustainable management of natural resources at 
the grassroots level in Papua New Guinea’. It thus targets organisational 
levels outside state apparatus. On the other hand, it points to its own ca- 
pacity to articulate that concern, especially in the context of networking 
with similar organisations in the Pacific, which will make it a voice in the 
context of any legislative move the government is likely to make. Here it 
is not ‘self and other’ which is a motivating factor in the self-description, 
but a definition of competence, the description of the particular power or 
effectiveness it can deliver, what it can enable others to do. 

Since the early days of colonisation, the Papua New Guinea admin- 
istration has depended on independent service organisations, most no- 
tably the various churches, to help implement its policies. This particular 
alliance of enablement is also part of a late twentieth-century global 
phenomenon.” It is a microcosm of the traffic that Willke identifies be- 
tween interest organisations and the state. In contrast, he writes (1990: 
235), ‘to the liberal format of influence and pressure politics ... [many] 
countries are moving towards an officially organized collaboration be- 
tween the state and large interest organizations in public policy making’. 
‘These organisations are resourceful and self-determining, to the extent 
that the state becomes dependent on them for detailed and specialised 
information, while having to recognise their decentralising effect. They 
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act as (‘corporated’) societal sub-systems. Willke argues that the state 
trades in its competence at policy-making for access to the knowledge 
and skills at these organisations’ disposal; they in turn comply with state 
policies, while gaining the chance to reproduce themselves in numerous 
fields of expertise. 

Their capacity for reproduction is immense. When Posey assembled 
the documents for his volume on Traditional Resource Rights, he drew on 
a range of organisations, from the UN to various bodies in the burgeon- 
ing field of ‘soft law’, to local interest groups. But this is not any ran- 
dom collection of social entities: these groups are mutually recognisable, 
produce similar documents, speak a common language, and thus com- 
municate with one another.” They are all experts. What enables them to 
multiply is, among other things, the generative language of self-description 
in a field constituted by entities communicating their descriptions to one 
another. Self-description is a form of self-reference. The self-description 
which Papua New Guinea produces of itself (the ‘PNG way’ rendered 
concrete in customary law) is a description made for a field of similar 
descriptions circulating in the international community. Each evokes 
particular competences or sources of enablement. This is the parallel to 
be drawn with the self-constituting nature of compensation procedures. 

Willke argues that modern societies have reached a level of organisa- 
tional complexity which surpasses the intellectual capacity of individual 
actors. No one asks, he observes (1990: 238), how to link the turmoil 
of management activity into democratic process — offices of risk assess- 
ment, concerted actions, conferences on nuclear plant security, guide- 
lines for experimental work on retroviruses, world trade agreements, and 
so forth, not to add to his list the CBD. Each writes its own agenda, 
each develops its own rationales and goals, and the state is at the limits 
of its powers of guidance. He calls this functional differentiation (after 
Luhmann). We can also call it social proliferation. 

As service bodies informing the state, these quasi-governmental or- 
ganisations thus contain their own drive to reproduce; they compel so- 
cial division. What is written, for example, into the UN-led CBD is 
endorsed in the interest organisations which spring up to inform states 
how to take care of social heterogeneity. As Posey says, in his executive 
summary on behalf of the IUCN (the International Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature) (1996: xiii), the intention is to guide the develop- 
ment of sui generis systems, that is, locally appropriate mechanisms for 
protection and conservation, subject only to the requirement that they 
are seen to be effective. This calls forth, as we have seen in the case of 
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Papua New Guinea, the efforts at self-reference I have been noting: sys- 
tems have to communicate their uniqueness to others. Customary law is 
an apt example because ‘customs’ are axiomatically unique by virtue of 
the social identities to which they are attached. Arguing that self-refer- 
entiality is necessary for a system to deal with its own complexity, Will- 
ke observes that systems thereby control their borders, deciding which 
among myriad contingent operations fit into their own procedures, thus 
producing some kind of operational closure. That very closure is a condi- 
tion of heterogeneity. 

I have been borrowing from some of the concepts associated with 
models of complex systems in order to underline the self-propelling 
nature of social heterogeneity in international regimes. For while one 
might say that these proliferating organisations are all the same, they do 
promote functional differentiation. That is, they have models of them- 
selves as offering distinct and unique competences, capable of combining 
with one another, but different from one another by virtue of attributing 
organisational (operational) closure to themselves. Now Willke seems to 
take it for granted that ‘systems’ are bound to conserve difference. ANT 
would query that axiom of difference. For it problematises the attribu- 
tion of attributes (e.g. Law 1994: 23). One response would be to point 
out that many artefacts, things and events are harnessed to facilitate each 
organisation's self-description, but are not in themselves the source of 
heterogeneity — each imitates others in their mission statements, data- 
bases and executive summaries. But in deploying knowledge about itself, 
each also makes asymmetrical its claims to expertise vis-a-vis these oth- 
ers.” In short, the incorporation of self-description into the operational 
activity of organisations, as at once part of their knowledge about how 
they work and a currency through which they communicate with oth- 
ers, becomes a precondition for further division. Describing itself is the 
first move a new organisation takes (this is what makes heterogeneity 
functional). Heterogeneity may thus be communicated though common 
media and identical-looking documents, exactly as Highlands compen- 
sation payments mobilise similar items of wealth in an endless round of 
reciprocities: in both cases the substantive focus of these transactions is 
the social uniqueness of every participating actant. 

The success of ANT is to have overcome descriptive resistance to 
divisions between technology and society, and everything that follows 
in relation to things and persons. In actor network theory, anything mo- 
bilised in the course of action is an actor/actant: they are all potential 
agents. One could say that a decade of effort among NGOs and others 
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has overcome descriptive resistance to talking in the same breath about 
governments, multinationals and indigenous peoples. In this language, 
these bodies all have rights; indeed potentially they all have expertise, 
their own competences and above all organisational capacity. Yet peo- 
ple may be as divided by what they share as by what they do not. It 
may be agreed that everyone has knowledge embodied in their practices: 
the question becomes how (commercially) useful it is. If claiming access 
to knowledge leads to functional social differentiation, its utility turns 
out, like any other resource, to be distributed among people in uneven 
quantities. The moment one suggests that technology — or procedures 
for technology-protection — could liberate the usefulness of knowledge 
for particular social units, one reintroduces the distinction between so- 
ciety and technology which sustains the new international programme. 
ANT’ location within science and technology studies is there as a con- 
stant reminder. 


At several junctures I have referred to emergent social divisions. ‘The 
principal examples have been the way in which international debate po- 
larises people’s standpoints (p. 180) or compensation procedures define 
the span of grouping party to a transaction (p. 184). Daniel Miller’s two- 
fold concept of diversity, developed in relation to practices of consump- 
tion, is pertinent. Rather than seeing mass consumption as covering up 
discrete and separate indigenous traditions, diversity a priori, he argues 
that one should instead pay attention to the ‘quite unprecedented di- 
versity created by the differential consumption of what had once been 
thought to be global and homogenising institutions’ (Miller 1995: 3). 
This is diversity a posteriori, diversity created in the course of people 
participating in apparently common practices. It is this diversity which 
emerges as an effect of international language and of generic compensa- 
tion payments alike. We may either welcome this effect or else wish to 
treat it with some caution. Either way, it points to new social configura- 
tions of considerable interest to the social scientist. 

Any primitivist prejudice likely to flourish with the rhetoric of intel- 
lectual property could simply be entrenching an a priori diversity, that is, 
the sense that the world is already culturally different: ‘their’ intellectual 
property is cultural tradition, invented long ago; ‘our’ intellectual prop- 
erty is a still productive, progressive, irresistible, technological inventive- 
ness. At the same time, the universalising language which contrasts the 
technology-advantaged and -disadvantaged introduces new divisions. It 
is perhaps here, and above all in practices of remuneration (the way in 
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which ‘compensation demands are framed and met) that one finds fresh 
reasons for (a posteriori) diversity. Transactions which accompany the ex- 
ploitation of resources create new social distinctions between persons, 
new reference points for what people might obtain in return for what 
they have transferred, handed over, had taken from them or otherwise 
lost. This might be an idea or a design (in which case inventiveness is 
recognised as intellectual property), or it might be the enjoyment of the 
resources as such, including the benefit of exploiting resources for them- 
selves, and the vision of future benefit this brings. The point is that the 
possibility of recompense has its own social effects. 

The Biodiversity Convention’s endorsement of redress was to strike 
a new balance between the technology-poor and the technology-rich. 
It invited one to imagine what forms of remuneration would be pos- 
sible for the new range of resources summoned by the utilisation of (for 
instance) indigenous knowledge (art. 8). It suggested procedures for re- 
source protection. Its partner, Agenda 21, advises governments to adopt 
policies that ‘will protect indigenous intellectual and cultural property 
and the right to preserve customary and administrative systems and 
practices’ (Ch. 26). Together these have created a field of expectations, to 
which IPR contributes its own particularly potent idea (property in in- 
tellectual products). These are expectations about what is realisable as an 
asset. The Biodiversity Convention, and associated instruments, has thus 
put something of a spin on the concept of property in the diverse forms 
of remuneration it stimulates and thus the diversity of transactional rela- 
tions we can expect to result. 

Miller welcomed a posteriori diversity in terms which give it the stat- 
ure of an ethic. For him the co-production of diversity through con- 
sumption is part of a much larger issue, the realisation of how 


very little of what we possess is made by us in the first place ... [T]o 
be a consumer is to possess consciousness that one is living through 
objects and images not of one’s own making. (1995: 1) 


Living through others cou/d be made evident through the economic ex- 
planations of which Kirsch (see p. 184) is otherwise so properly doubtful. 
Every transaction that returns some part of one’s energy or effort is life 
looped through another person. Possibly what Miller has said so boldly 
of consumption will in the future also come to be said of some of the 
emergent forms of transaction which resource exploitation has brought 
in its wake. 
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POSTSCRIPT 1998 


‘The ‘predictions’ about the two passage points (p. 177) were not borne 
out at the Port Moresby seminar” in 1997 quite as imagined. The two 
points were already translated into the international language of resource 
‘protection’ on the one hand and of property ‘ownership’ on the other. 
The desirability of protection was voiced as self-evident, and assertion of 
(national/indigenous) ownership was for many participants the obvious 
corollary. However the specific notion of intellectual property and how 
one sets about protecting ‘knowledge’ elicited an inventive response. One 
of the questions presented for small-group discussion was what types 
of intellectual property protections Papua New Guinea should imple- 
ment, if any, and what types of information they should protect. Some of 
the arguments which were put forward departed interestingly from the 
framework of property protection as such. 

Of course property protection in the sense of conservation (and cf. 
Brown 1998) is a byproduct of the IPR agenda: IPR is about encourag- 
ing the flow of ideas independently from profiting from them (it is the 
rights to profit which are being protected). (Thus, with patents, if you 
can protect the author's interests, there is no need to hide the knowl- 
edge.) Something along these lines seemed to be contained in people’s 
appeal to tradition, generally pitched as it was. 

Seminar participants claimed that the flow of information between 
groups in Papua New Guinea was a characteristic of local culture, and 
it followed that it was traditional channels of information exchange 
that had to be protected. Indeed it was not ‘owning’ information in the 
sense of holding on to it that emerged as a salient issue in the discus- 
sion, but what kind of mechanisms and regulations might best promote 
the exchange of information. There were three points which Papua New 
Guinean participants made here (and I quote in part from a summary 
prepared by Nick Araho).” One, culture constantly changes and cannot 
be preserved as a static entity; you would not want to stop interchange — 
if there are threats, these threats come from inaccurate information, from 
practices and beliefs being misunderstood and misinterpreted. Two, as 
far as biological resources were concerned, protection was necessary in 
order that future generations and future farmers could benefit; the par- 
ticipants included in that category future researchers, that is those who 
would produce more information. Finally, reciprocity was not to be con- 
strued only in monetary terms but in terms of knowledge flow: what 
people wanted back from information was information — the results of 
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research or study. By this they seemed to mean not the technology or the 
skills of research so much as the substance, the detailed content, the facts, 
which researchers could unearth. And the value of information would be 
increased, it was concluded, ‘because it will have value to local communi- 
ties and its reciprocal exchange will create the potential for partnership 
ventures’. Finally, in the words of Araho’s summary, it was said that the 
very definition of property in international treaties and conventions was 
a Western concept, and ‘it was vital to figure out what the characteris- 
tics of property are in PNG and to work within our particular cultural 
framework’. 

Michael Brown’s (1998) criticism of what he calls the moral alchemy 
by which multiple interests and diverse questions about fair use and fair 
expression are converted into narrow disputes over commodities is well- 
taken. Thus he attacks the way in which property discourse replaces what 
should be discussion about the moral implications of (say) subjecting 
people to unwarranted scrutiny or sequestering public domain informa- 
tion, or of the way in which complex ethical issues are submerged in 
favour of comprehensive claims to ownership. He is absolutely right to 
point to the excess and absurdities of some of ‘the dramatic expansion 
of the intellectual property of Native people’ (1998: 23). However, if we 
shift into the world of already existing (a priori) social inequities, then 
IPR is also a force to be harnessed. Precisely because it rolls so much up 
into a bundle, precisely because it has rhetorically inflationary potential, 
and precisely because it invokes property, it is a political slogan of (in- 
ternational) power. I would go further. It would in fact be a pity if Euro- 
American objections to commodity transactions obscured the potential 
of some of the (a posteriori) transactional innovations mentioned in this 
chapter. On the Papua New Guinean side they spring from rather differ- 
ent rhetorics of power, elicitation and the involvement of people in one 
another’s lives which concepts such as property or commodity do not 
begin to address. The caution is not to mistake either of these potential 
bases of power for social analysis. 
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Puzzles of Scale 


It has become something of a commonplace in the social sciences to 
comment on the illusion that the pace of life has speeded up. When 
distance is measured by time, getting there faster makes the globe seem 
smaller, and speed becomes a shorthand for space-time compression. 
Electronic communication multiplies by several factors the velocity with 
which messages hurtle around the world, and in seeking out the margins 
for competition, capitalist production methods increase the rate at which 
materials get transported, distributed and consumed (Brennan 1993: 
150).' By whatever scale, people’s capacities seems expanded. Yet there 
is a quite other set of effects to do with this same rising tempo — doing 
more simply to stay in the game. Life becomes ever more expensive in 
terms of resources and energy.’ Food is wrapped and then packed in 
boxes which are wrapped; it takes universities these days a whole infor- 
mation technology infrastructure to do their business. This is like the 
homely experience of earning more to spend more (on more things it 
costs more to produce) — not expansion but inflation. One is not further 
forward after all. 

The ability to live in both modes simultaneously is germane to my 
theme. One runs faster and keeps still at the same time. In the first 
mode, people experience increased activity. In the second, variations of 
scale make no difference to the relationship between activities. Which 
of these presents itself as in the ascendancy will depend in part on how 
the measuring is done. 
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Measuring makes the world available to the imagination in most 
interesting ways. That is because of the different kinds of relations it 
exposes. When what is being measured is independent of the means of 
measurement, we talk of the means of measurement as scales. Space is 
metered out as distance, so many yards or miles: it is because yards and 
miles do not change length as he or she goes that the traveller has an 
independent means of reckoning how far away home is. A quite separate 
operation is matching — house-prices against food-prices for example. 
Here, part of the measurement is also what is being measured: one item 
valued in terms of another yields a ratio. And ratios can be applied what- 
ever the scale of the operation (what is held constant is not the values 
on the scale but a relation between values).? In the case of inflation, the 
thought that nothing has really shifted might be rather depressing — it 
negates any sense of increased benefit. Yet we might after all say that it 
is only ratios such as relative cost which give any meaning to scales (the 
‘real’ value of money). Sometimes, as in the relation between earning and 
spending, a ratio also implies an equation or works as an analogy; while 
the cost of houses will not in itself indicate the cost of food, the capacity 
to earn will tell us something about the capacity to spend — they are not 
the same activities at all, yet information on one also provides informa- 
tion on the other. 

So what has this to do with Papua New Guinea? Everything: I am 
speaking of Papua New Guinea’s world. On the one hand, people’s ho- 
rizons have expanded; distant places have become accessible in shorten- 
ing periods of time, and a whole culture of consumption has increased 
absolutely the quantity of things people need in order to get by. Whereas 
it was once possible for an anthropologist to describe the total number 
of portable items in the material culture, that number is now virtually 
infinite.* On the other hand, although for a while there seemed an ex- 
pansive moment when new technology enabled food production time 
to drop, much of the rural population is nowadays concerned with land 
pressure and much of the urban population with having to spend wages 
on buying the food which could be grown at home without money. As 
for the velocity of communications, and all-night radio sessions, houses 
built ever closer together require increasing assertions of privacy. Like 
anyone else, people in Papua New Guinea are both running faster and 
keeping still. 

But what, we might ask, are their measurements? I start with a case 
which might have interested Ernest Jones. 
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COSMOPOLITAN TROBRIANDERS 


Ernest Jones’s most famous intervention in social anthropology con- 
cerned the people of the Trobriand Islands and the dialogue between 
their ethnographer, Malinowski, and Freud. These people, who reckon 
connections of descent matrilineally, through the mother, professed 
ignorance of the male role in conception. The seventy-year-old debate 
which ensued is not yet over.’ Anthropologists have been largely preoc- 
cupied with the issue of cultural knowledge, or else with the ethnograph- 
ic assertion that while the Trobriand father may not be a procreative 
figure he is a nurturant one. Jones’s original comment on Malinowski’s 
thesis is recalled from time to time, but usually in terms of his (Jones’s) 
argument about the child in a matrilineal regime transferring feelings 
of hostility from father to mother’s brother. However, his main point, 
that paternity is denied and disguised rather than unknown, has recently 
been given central place by an anthropologist of the Papua New Guinea 
Highlands who has for a long time been interested in the dovetailing of 
the work of the unconscious and the work of society. Gillian Gillison 
(1993: 21) quotes Ernest Jones: ‘the father disappears from the scene 
only to reappear [in a disguised form] ... [as] an ancestral spirit, who in 
a supernatural manner impregnates the mother’ (Jones 1925: 122; cf. 
Malinowski 1927). As we shall see, there are all sorts of ways in which 
people from this part of the world deliberately create the effect of mak- 
ing things disappear and reappear. 

The space that Trobrianders occupy has expanded since Malinow- 
ski’s time — these days they live in Australia, in America and, introduced 
briefly in Chapter 7, in the capital Port Moresby they are among the 
political elite. National civil servants and company employees have to 
carve time out of other pursuits in order to attend to demands that once 
needed no such calculation, above all maintaining food gardens; as well 
as eating imported rice and steak, they grow familiar root crops, the most 
prized being the yam. In fact some have gone so far as to mount displays 
of urban produce, extensions of the harvest competitions people hold at 
home.® 

The First Annual Trobriand Yam Festival in 1985 was sponsored by 
the then head of the National Planning and Budget Office (Battaglia 
1995). It was a re-placing of the Trobriand Islands in Port Moresby. 
Participants built cone-shaped mounds of yams resembling the kinds 
of constructions made at home, not just in order to evoke the appropri- 
ate ‘traditional’ connotations (and hence the ethnographic present in the 
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elucidation which follows) but to bring the past into the present and 
thus extend the reach of their effectiveness (1995: 79). And what exactly 
would the sponsor and his fellow Trobrianders have been imagining? 

Such constructions are at once displays of and tests of a gardener’s ca- 
pacity to turn his effort to effect, and are thus meant to impress others.’ 
Now this effect requires a temporal distinction between a past period 
of time and the present moment. Of course, a man does not know until 
the yams are harvested what his magical and horticultural labours will 
have produced. But the period when yams increase in size and number 
in the ground is not simply assumed to be distinct from the moment 
when they are harvested and displayed, the two moments must be kept 
distinct. What is the significance of this? It is that by virtue of having 
happened already, the past activity is thus emphatically categorised as 
off-stage (hidden), and what happens off-stage is growth.® So what is the 
gardener concealing? I am tempted to call it energy or potency but that 
would do violence to the ethnographic record, which speaks of prowess 
or strength. Let me use the term capacity, and thereby suppose that it is 
the capacity for growth.’ What gardeners would be concealing, then, is 
their capacity to increase the tubers they have planted in the ground; in 
the past the analogy with the child in the womb would have been ex- 
plicit in the magical spells accompanying the work. Yams in the garden 
might be referred to as ‘children’."° Now those put on display are above 
all destined for the gardener’s matrilineal kinswomen: he grows yam- 
children for his married sister(s). Other yams help feed his wife’s child. 

As far as the procreation of human children is concerned, the mother 
is, as Jones remarked, impregnated by matrilineal spirit." The father’s job 
is rather to nourish the child and form its body. What is interesting is 
that a man’s capacity to grow the food which feeds his wife’s child be- 
comes in relation to his sister an explicit capacity to grow the child (the 
yam). Rather than saying that there is no father, we might say there are 
two fathers, the one who produces yams to form children and the one 
who produces children in the form of yams. In this sense, in the guise of 
a yam gardener, the father reappears twice!” (This could be so whether 
we take a Euro-American view that hiding the energy/potency with 
which yams are produced hides a generative father, or that in Trobriand 
procreative idiom it hides a nurturant father.)'’ 

Yet there are different time scales here. To reproduce a human child 
takes a whole cycle of life, with former matrilineage members return- 
ing to the land of the dead where, off-stage so to speak, they are meta- 
morphosed into new spirit children before returning to human life. The 
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periodicity — the reproductive time in Brennan's phrase — is generation- 
al." But suppose reproduction could also be measured in the maturing 
time of plants? This is exactly what happens. The reproductive time of 
persons becomes speeded up in the reproductive time of yams. There is 
no need to wait for the next generation to emerge in its entirety: each 
year a man harvests testimony to the power of his efforts. Compressing 
time, growing yams where he might grow children, expands his capac- 
ity to make his capacity evident. This sense of speed depends of course 
on Trobrianders keeping in place the equation between the fertility of 
yams and of persons. And that imaginative possibility finds a cultural 
mechanism in one very public arena. The equation between yams and 
persons is constantly re-imagined through the competitive nature of 
harvest displays. For here the yams are used as a measure of one man 
against another.’ 

Men confront other men with their displays, whether as gardeners 
vying as to whose output is the largest or between gardener and recipient 
of the harvest. If male capacity is the object of measurement, the means 
of measurement are the yams he harvests as ‘children for his sister. As we 
shall see in a moment, it is these which are displayed in the cones and 
then transposed to the store houses of his sister’s husband. In growing 
such plant bodies, a man (or a group of men such as a set of kinsmen or 
members of a village) produces a mediated version of himself in a form 
which can be measured along a scale. This involves specific cultural tech- 
niques which allow measurements to be compared. The resultant scales 
make possible that imaginative leap from a gardener’s expansive sense of 
effort to an assessment of the material results of that effort. 

In the old days, one way of settling a dispute would be through har- 
vest competition," yams being displayed in special crates. But the regu- 
lar shows of yams intended for a man’s sister and sister’s husband, or for 
the households of chiefs, were also measured. Each prestation was first 
assembled in the form of a cone near the garden site. (Battaglia notes 
how today the conical stack has to be composed in one go, a manoeuvre 
demanding a fine judgement of dimension and in particular of the size of 
the base.'” The builder must project the correct dimensions for the base 
from the number, sizes and shapes of yams, to make a stable and comely 
form. Its size is recorded, with a length of rope round the circumference 
of the base.'*) The stack would then be disassembled and reassembled 
in the store house of the recipient. In the past the yams were put into 
special circular measuring baskets before being transferred to the store 
house in carrying baskets. A tally was kept of the number of measuring 
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baskets a cone had filled, the tally being displayed to the recipient when 
the stack was reassembled. For each standard measuring basket, a leaflet 
was torn from a large cycas frond, every tenth leaflet having only its tip 
taken, so, as Malinowski (1935: 177, also 213) remarked, ‘one glance at 
such a leaf shows how many decimal figures and units have been meas- 
ured out’. In competitive displays, after recording the individual contri- 
butions, men of a village amalgamated their yams. Malinowski observed 
more than two generations ago that individual stacks of exceptional size 
could reach nearly 2,000 baskets; the total bulk of one competitive har- 
vest in 1918 approached 20,000 (1935: Appendix (Document II)); this 
was said to be the dimensions to which people regularly aspired in the 
past (i.e. pre-1918). An important man who found himself the recipient 
of many donations might be gathering in baskets in the hundreds if not 
thousands. 

But what do measures such as these indicate? I implied that competi- 
tion over the scale of people’s enterprises depends on keeping constant 
certain values which themselves are not affected by scale, and indeed 
must not be. In this second way in which values are brought into relation 
with other values, equations are set up between them. And what keeps 
one equation in place can only be other equations.” 

Take the premise of these competitive displays between men: the 
equation between capacity and prestige. Whether on the Trobriands or 
in Moresby, the quantity of yams will only indicate prestige if they first 
indicate the capacity of the gardener. And a capacity that is only effec- 
tive when it is hidden has to have an outward cultural sign to indicate 
its presence. The timing of events is one such sign. Very simply, two 
temporal moments (concealment and revelation) are kept distinct from 
one another. The activity being celebrated might be categorised as off- 
stage, and what happens off-stage might be growth, but once the grow- 
ing is complete, the yam-children can be seen and indeed must be seen 
(those on the outside of the stack may have their outsides painted).”° In 
addition — almost as though it were a comment on the Euro-American 
problem of ascertaining paternity — there is the question of the identity 
of the gardener. One has to be certain that the yams come out of the 
producer’s own body and not someone else’s. 

The Moresby events which unfolded in 1985 are illuminating here. 
The occasion was problematic for the city dwellers. In setting up the 
competition, they had wanted to be able to mobilise or realise the 
equation between capacity and prestige across the distance separating 
Moresby from the Trobriand Islands; they would achieve renown that 
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would get back to the people at home, despite the harder work they had 
in Moresby wresting the yams from the much poorer soils there. That 
change of scale (harder work, poorer soils) both would and would not 
make a difference; they wanted to enhance the capacity to which they 
could point while at the same time wanting the evidence of that capacity 
to bring them, as it always did, prestige. Yet they could not keep certain 
ancillary equations stable. In the eyes of some at least, both spacing and 
timing went awry. 

Basically, the men were unable to make the cones of yams next to 
their own gardens, and thus amass the tubers as they emerged from the 
ground. For fear of theft, they relocated them in residential areas. So 
instead of exposing the crop to view as it was harvested, they had to hide 
the yams again, packing them carefully to prevent damage in transit, and 
transporting the now invisible tubers in cars and pickup trucks across 
the city. This increase in distance became a hazard. Gardeners fell under 
suspicion for surreptitiously adding tubers from foreign sources, collect- 
ing extra as they went, combining their own produce with other people’s 
on the way. As a result, ‘displays were growing [in quantity] at a time 
when growth ought to have ceased’ (Battaglia 1995: 85). The distinc- 
tion between concealment and revelation could not be held stable by the 
usual temporal and spatial markers and raised questions about whose 
productivity was being measured anyway. There was criticism not just of 
individuals but of the event as a whole. 

Time has appeared twice in this account. First, note that two sides of 
an equation are not necessarily in view simultaneously. In the very equa- 
tion between the capacity to grow things and public prestige, one of the 
two elements is in either the past or the future and therefore not present. 
Through insisting on a distinction between the moments of revelation 
and concealment, men literally tell themselves that the visible points to 
the invisible. In this sense what is held distinct is also identified: the vis- 
ible yam mound is equally well-imagined as secret male capacity. Revela- 
tion is thus ‘the same as’ concealment — but each occurs (and must occur) 
at its own moment. In short, the relationship between displaying and 
hiding is itself an equation of sorts. It is precisely the difference between 
two moments of time which points to an identity between the activities; 
the one is an earlier or later form of the other.” What was momentarily 
concealed is now revealed; and what is now momentarily revealed will 
be concealed again. One could almost read these as techniques which 
people have developed for commenting on the very activity of pointing to 
what they also hide.” 
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Second, displacing the generational time of human reproduction with 
the maturation time of plants” has enabled Trobriand men to speed up 
the rate at which their ‘children (the yams) appear. They were of course do- 
ing this before they ever went to Port Moresby or became the cosmopoli- 
tans they are today. The elite in Moresby were seizing on the new space as 
an expansive potential for themselves, for they had increased opportunities 
for display they did not have at home.” The metropolis enabled them to 
run further so to speak. But they also had to keep still: the crucial equation 
between capacity and prestige depended on the spatio-temporal sequenc- 
ing of the plants as things now grown, now harvested. Without those val- 
ues being properly orchestrated, the exercise would not work. 

Now in other areas of life Trobrianders deploy valuables which have 
no such reproductive time, and whose rate of ‘production” comes from a 
velocity of a different kind. To this kind of speed I now turn. But here I 
leave the Trobriands, and do so with a reminder from Jones. When Tro- 
briand men grow yams to give away, their urban ethnographer observes, 
it accomplishes an aesthetic and political supplementation: ‘A man is 
more for gardening — experiences more of himself and his relational ca- 
pacity’ (Battaglia 1995: 80, emphasis in original). Jones, in conversation 
with Evans, said, “That’s the aim of analysis, isn’t it? The aim of analysis is 
to make the person more himself; that is to say, to make him the whole 
of “himself”, not only the visible part but ... the hidden part’.”° 


A HAGEN PERSPECTIVE 
I 


The man from Mt Hagen whose photograph you see on page 219 is 
transfixed by the pearlshells streaming out of the mouth of a men’s 
house.”’ He is looking at shell valuables laid in line for a compensation 
payment — recompense for wartime help to allies, and to both allies and 
enemies recompense for loss of limb or life.’ One person's loss of limb 
or life is also loss to the corporate body, the (clan) group to which the 
person belongs. However, such payments acquire a competitive momen- 
tum of their own among men,” developing into reciprocal exchanges 
between groups — in this case patrilineal clans — who vie to out-do one 
another.” The phenomenon bears a final iteration. Donors challenge re- 
cipients to make as good a return of wealth. So we have a sense of what 
he might be imagining on this occasion. 
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It is not being treated as the kind of major event which would compel 
the donors to go into full decoration. All the same, he may well be re- 
flecting on the corporate strength evinced in the capacity to draw shells 
together and disperse them again. He is probably in any case scrutinising 
their visible quality, their ‘skin’ (cf. Ktichler 1993). Individual shells can 
be worn directly on the body’s skin too; he happens to sport a bamboo 
tally on his chest which records his own achievements in transactions — 
every slat indicating an occasion on which he has in the past given away 
a set of eight (or ten) shells. So he is also bound to see in these shells 
transactions from the past, and yet again other shells that will come in 
return, or perhaps return gifts of a different kind in the form of pigs. 
Both shells and pigs are tokens of wealth. 

The Hagen economy, like that of the Trobriands, is based on root 
crop horticulture. Unlike the Trobriands, however, and unlike many of 
their Highlands neighbours for that matter, Hagen people do not use 
food crops in their exchanges. They both slow down and speed up the 
reproductive time of plants. The staple, sweet potato, is not displayed as 
it is harvested but it is displayed in the form of the pigs who eat it daily. 
Pigs take several years to grow, and this introduces a certain rhythm into 
exchanges based on pig production. But pigs can be exchanged for shells. 
And for shells you do not, overtly at least, have to wait on any growing 
time at all; it depends how fast you can receive them. All men need do to 
encourage others to give is give to them in turn. The circulation of these 
items acquires its own rationale. 

Nonetheless shells contain many references to persons and their bod- 
ily growth. The very iconography — a curled-up embryo or fetus, light- 
coloured, in the red womb — evokes the idea of reproduction. Moreover, 
the whole gift is also regarded as a kind of replacement person. If group 
gifts like these are ostensibly for homicide compensation (thus a replace- 
ment of a kind for someone killed), smaller gifts may comprise payments 
given at marriage, birth or at the end of life. Those who assume primary 
responsibility for the bride or child or deceased compensate those who 
helped nurture him or her. This is in order to replace the care which 
resulted in the person's bodily substance with something of substance in 
return.” Whether one gives away the products of creativity, or has them 
taken, one is due back the substance, the bodily effort (‘the body’), that 
now lodges within another, as we may imagine a child or bride lodged 
within the corporate body of the father’s or husband’s clan. In short, 
compensation fuses exertion of effort with bestowal of substance (‘nur- 
ture’). Both are seen to come from people’s internal capacities. 
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Here we may see analogies with the Trobriand mounds. If Hagen 
men measure themselves by their wealth (shells and pigs), that is the 
same as saying that men measure themselves against one another by 
their capacities. However, by comparison with Trobriand harvest gifts, 
Hagen exchange practices both speed up and slow down measurement. 
Instead of sizing up different piles of wealth on a single occasion, one set 
of men brings out its wealth in order to donate it; that is, one clan body 
lodges the results of its effort in the body of another. Recipients take the 
items away, into their own houses, then produce their counterdisplay, a 
return-gift, at a future date. They have to return at least the equivalent of 
what they received in order not to lose face, and the return has to be the 
results of their own capacity, pigs and shells which they have found from 
elsewhere (they cannot return the self-same items). While this intro- 
duces a delay — the return gift is not immediate — timing now becomes 
a political matter, and can in turn be speeded up or slowed down at will. 

Demonstrations of capacity thus take place at intervals negotiated 
among men; every man, like every group, has his own exchange partners, 
so on most occasions each gives to and receives from specific and known 
others. Alternately, they occupy the positions of being now donor, now 
recipient, to one another.” Donors are in display mode; recipients are not. 
While each person is thus an alternative version of his counterpart, seen 
at different temporal moments, each is also at the same time the measure 
of the other. The more the recipient receives the more he is challenged to 
give in the future, and that occasion then becomes the retrospective meas- 
ure of his partner’s success. If I give twenty pigs now, you later have to 
return me twenty pigs, perhaps with an increment, or else you have failed 
to match my size and in that sense I have failed to find a good match. 

We may imagine the man in the photograph imagining the absent 
kinsman whose loss he has suffered. This is the body laid out. Becker’s 
observation from Fiji (1995: 126) may be apt here: people suffer in the 
body but the suffering is not privatised. It is not incidental that our spec- 
tator is at the same time calculating the number of shells extracted in 
recompense and assessing whether they equal the quality of the ones his 
partner received from him earlier. 


II 


How is equivalence between gifts established over time? Hageners use 
a set of independent scales while keeping in place an equation that de- 
pends not on size but on matching. 
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First of all, measurement by scale.” Measurement is public. Special 
open-air ceremonial grounds are cleared for the purpose; pig stakes will 
be laid out and can be counted by anyone. The quantity of people pre- 
sent is also a measure of a kind — the degree of success depends on its 
scale effect, the more people who come to watch the greater the hosts’ 
evident capacity to draw the world to themselves. Indeed their visibility 
is explicitly staged; donors act as the hosts, expose themselves under the 
midday sun, and on major occasions will also dance to show off both 
their decorations and the number of men they have mustered. Counting 
follows a numerical system which allows the rapid computation of units 
and multiples of units. The overall effect is of numerical extent, often 
presented as a straight line, a scale made visible either in the line of the 
pig stakes erected down a ceremonial ground or in the ladder-like tally 
of shell gifts worn on the chest. Any magnitude of gift can be quantified. 

Second, measurement by match. The numerical scale would mean 
nothing if people did not also hold certain equivalences in place. What 
above all is being compared are the donor’s and recipient’s respective 
capacities. In social terms, prominence is measurable by the extent of 
someone’s network, and networks extend with the gifts. The amount of 
wealth a man attracts becomes an element in his very ability to exchange, 
and thus his public standing.** Indeed, the measurement of one man’s 
capacity is enabled by another. Obviously the measurement cannot be 
free-standing: every gift is compared specifically with a prior gift, pre- 
sent performance with a past one. Hence the minute scrutiny of items; 
each individual item must match the quality of the item for which it is 
a return. The only measure for one shell or pig is another shell or pig 
— visible wealth points to its now invisible counterpart on a particular 
previous occasion. 

The whole effort of these events, in other words, would mean nothing 
without the same link between capacity and prestige which we encoun- 
tered in the Trobriands. That equation has to be held constant in Hagen 
too. Here the very process of exchange makes reference back to the bod- 
ies out of which wealth is drawn. 

In order to effect the display, the preceding period of wealth accumu- 
lation will be marked by behind-the-scenes activity; only what is kept 
hidden will grow. Men negotiate secretly in their houses over the plan- 
ning and staging of events. Houses are normally shut fast, and one can- 
not ordinarily tell by looking the wealth its residents command. What 
is thus subsequently made public is the outcome of growth that has oc- 
curred in private, and ‘display’ is the revelatory moment at which that 
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is communicated to others. The individual identity of the creator is in 
turn guaranteed by what is most hazardous, the success of the collec- 
tive display. As in Wahgi (O'Hanlon 1989; 1995), outward presentation 
is a public test of authenticity. Here, the performance as a whole will 
only be blessed if it matches inner capacity. Only if the wealth has truly 
come from the insides of these men, and thus emerges with the spiritual 
blessing of (clan) ancestors, will their decorations have their intended 
effect — otherwise they simply fail to impress. This is not just a question 
of whether the items really come from this man’s body or that man’s, it 
is an imperative. Wealth must come from the inside, the same kind of 
imperative I suggest by which excavated Trobriand yams must be made 
visible. How is this imagined? 

Part of the cultural apparatus again lies in the iconography.” That sets 
up a whole series of (aesthetic) equations itself. An enclosed space points 
to an interior, like the interior of a house. In two dimensions this may be 
imagined as a centre within a surround, or in terms of colour imagined as 
something ‘red’ within a border of darker or lighter hue. Thus the men’s 
house which draws people to the ceremonial ground is also the concep- 
tual source of the wealth that will stream from its interior, in the same 
way as the man’s own head is regarded as the fount of his inner, secret 
prowess. The head itself may become the focus of enlargement, an object 
of adornment: the man in the photograph has a handkerchief over hair 
only slightly padded out, but behind him is someone whose height has 
been increased with the addition of bird of paradise plumes (in a style 
typical of ‘second best’ wear for minor public occasions). In full decora- 
tion, on major occasions, the head becomes centred as the mid-point of 
a figure elongated by feather plumage above and swinging apron below. 
The dancer’s own face may have a bright red centre. Or the effect may 
be repeated within the adornments themselves with their own centre- 
piece." These are all depictions of the bodily ‘insides’ whose capacity 
has grown the wealth made visible on the outside. The activities are also 
taking place because the men themselves have been grown by the very 
land on which they stand, and I shall come back to that further evidence 
of interiority in a moment. 

A recipient contemplating the quantity and quality of shells is look- 
ing at an extension of himself, that is, at his relations with others. We 
could say he is looking at himself through the bodies (the embryo-chil- 
dren) of other men, his own earlier capacity gathered up, grown, and 
returned to him, transformed, by his exchange partners. 
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II 


Whatever else this man is gazing at, he is gazing at inflation. The pho- 
tograph, and the account I have just given, date from 1964. Thirty years 
before that, the area had been opened up by outsiders. As described in 
Chapter 5, an influx of shells into the local economy on a quite mas- 
sive scale followed Australian pacification in the 1930s. Gold prospec- 
tors, civil servants and missionaries flew in veritable planeloads of shells 
with which they bargained for food and labour.” Those most prized in 
Hagen, goldlip pearlshells, now became available in great number. They 
were absorbed into men’s transactions through a speeding-up of wealth 
circulation, leading to an increase of competitive displays of wealth be- 
tween clans. 

At this period, the 1960s, people looked back to the days when one 
shell was equivalent to one pig; it was not long before it would take eight 
or ten. But rather than bemoaning the relative drop in shell value, they 
tended to regard themselves as more fortunate than their ancestors; their 
sense of importance was in no way diminished. Instead, men became 
more demanding over the quality and quantity of specimens. Hagen ap- 
petite seemed infinitely extensible, and for a while their imagining knew 
no bounds. So there seemed no end to the flow of shells — at least until 
the 1960s; the photograph comes from a moment in time when shells 
were being overtaken by a second influx of wealth tokens, money. For 
the present, however, our man is looking at his desire for wealth as it was 
returned to him by expatriate Europeans and Australians, the origin and 
sources of these very items. 

The amount of wealth which flooded into the New Guinea High- 
lands in those early years had major repercussions, and no historical 
account can ignore the scale of the changes. In the 1950s, the whole 
Highlands region (half a million people, of whom Hageners comprised 
some 70,000, although those in the ‘contacted’ zone would have been 
a only a fraction of this number at that date) were, according to one 
estimate, extracting half a million shells a month from the tiny expatri- 
ate population. (The figures include all kinds of shell, the majority be- 
ing small species whose individual values were low.) High-quality shells 
were especially in demand, and continued to be in demand, because of 
what was kept constant, the equation between capacity and prestige, and 
the value put on (visible) wealth as a sign of (invisible) strength. With- 
out the constancy of these equations, we cannot complete the descrip- 
tion of the effects of increase. As I have suggested elswhere (see note 
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38), individual care and attention kept pace, so to speak, with inflation. 
Nonetheless, with more shells circulating faster between more partners, 
men’s power seemed expanded, for they could bring more partners into 
their orbit. At the same time, the prominence which that power had in 
the colonial past given to one or two persons who took the lead in such 
exchanges was also being gained at costlier price. Keeping in place the 
ratios between capacity and prestige took more resources. In sum, that 
meant both finding the extra wealth to do so, thereby increasing the scale 
of diverse enterprises, and working to keep unchanged the value placed 
on wealth as a sign of influence. For ambitious men in Hagen, this was 
evidence of the capacity to dispense resources through public exchange, 
for that in turn, as we have seen, was a sign of a commensurate ability to 
elicit or extract resources from others. 

Since then inflation has had its final effect; there are no shells in cir- 
culation these days. Money has long since moved in to fill the vacuum. 
We might say that Hageners’ own kind of speed has been overtaken by 
events. 

In sum, I have described the apparent speeding-up of reproductive 
time that occurs when people make plants, as in the case of the Trobri- 
ands, and in Hagen plants converted into pigs, the subject of competi- 
tion.” In both societies, although I have only dwelt on the Hagen case, 
the circulation of shell wealth stimulated further production but insofar 
as it relied on speed of acquisition and distribution also had the potential 
to create its own plane of space-time. It is not a new point to argue that 
men were able to draw new items — and later money — into their scheme 
of values precisely because of the equations they simultaneously held sta- 
ble. Keeping that imagining in place required the cultural apparatus of 
measurement by ratio or analogy to which I have referred. 

As a consequence, the shells and money which in one sense com- 
prised an autonomous and self-reinforcing sphere of values also retained 
references to body substance and to reproductive rhythms.” Their ap- 
pearance and deployment evoked their immediate origins in the interior 
of the person; they equally pointed to the interiority of the land. Shells 
were always potentially exchangeable for pigs, and pigs in turn embodied 
food that grew from the same clan lands that fed people. Hagen men 
might not use food directly in their exchanges, but the act of revelation 
recalls women's digging tubers out of the ground, or the way men or 
women unpack food ovens.“ Moreover, although shells and then money 
poured into the region from the outside, as far as Hagen people were 
concerned both were mediated at source by work. These things could 
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be obtained from the incoming Australians and Europeans in return 
for people’s work. Human bodily strength was itself seen as a product 
of land — it is the land that makes people strong, they say — and people 
regarded wages as compensating for their efforts. So what does pointing 
to the land in this way mean? 

Now in this patrilineal regime, ‘the father’ was apparently revealed at 
every possible juncture.” So we might remark on what happens at the 
birth of his children. This is the moment from which the particular hu- 
man father must absent himself, on the grounds that the birth process 
is polluting to males. It is also the point at which land comes into view 
as a receptacle for the child’s umbilical cord, which used to be specially 
planted in a small enclosure and thus ‘inside’ the ground. It is in any case 
paternal land which gives children their birth identity, and as elsewhere 
in Papua New Guinea human beings are referred to as ‘planted people’. 
Land points to collective (clan) power. It is also regarded as a source of 
supernatural fertility. The sign of this lies in what the land grows: peo- 
ple, pigs and plants. Tall trees, high crop yields and fat bodies, like an 
impressive crowd, indicate what is otherwise hidden: male capacity and 
ancestral support. 

Today, in the 1990s, Hageners may regard their settlements as over- 
crowded, complaining that there are too many houses too visible all 
at once; yet when relatives from other parts flock to an area of special 
fertility, they are pleased to have attracted so many to themselves (see 
Chapter 5). Yet land is also short for the very reason that it is a measure 
of resources; for thirty years now, through cash cropping and vegetable 
marketing, land has been a supply of money, and here everyone looks 
for expansion. Very simply, soil fertility is made visible by the income it 
earns. Only recently, however, have people begun to purchase fertilisers 
for their food gardens, pesticides for the cash crops. What is the ration- 
ale? The more money spent on land, they argue, the more (money) it 
should yield. 

When they sell food, these items are at once the products of work, 
and, coming from patrilineal land, evidence of male creativity. When 
they sell working time, a similar reference is contained in their nurtured 
bodies. As activities which generate income from the land, these remain 
to that extent mediated by the body rhythms of persons and the repro- 
ductive time of the plants and animals which they eat. However, we have 
seen how Hagen men speed up the time it takes to profit from their own 
transactions by exchanging measures of their capacity for other meas- 
ures, notably the shells, and then money. A further speeding-up was in 
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store, and one that would both mimic their own exchanges and short- 
circuit this network of associations between persons, land and fertility. 

Increasingly, people have become conscious of the possibility of sell- 
ing land itself, not so much because of what is happening locally as be- 
cause of what they hear of elswhere in the country. Purchasing land gets 
directly to source: money for ancestral capacity. What began in the colo- 
nial era as occasional purchases for establishing plantations has turned, 
since Independence (1975), into something rather different. Unlike the 
plantations in which land was bought up and then planted with the 
crops (coffee and tea in the Highlands) that generated income, now they 
learn that there is overseas commercial interest in what the land itself 
yields — primarily timber and minerals. Not people, or domestic plants 
or animals, but the trees which grow spontaneously upon it and the ore 
excavated directly from inside its centre: there is money to be had for the 
very measures of the land’s inner capacities. Papua New Guineans are 
caught up in other people’s speed. For the remainder, I leave Hagen to 
talk about Papua New Guinea more generally. Only I do not quite leave 
it: it will reappear. 


MEASURES FOR MEASURES 


Hundreds of yam baskets, thousands of shells, and these days the mil- 
lions of kina (the national currency) which the country earns from tim- 
ber leases and mining and oil royalties: these gross figures all contain 
finely negotiated individual computations. K5 per hectare basic occupa- 
tion fee; KI5,000 per hectare for unimproved bush; K35,000 per hectare 
for land under cultivation; K520,000 for loss of 40 hectares of forested 
land, all as part of a payout of K35 million over half a decade: these are 
figures quoted for what is called ‘land compensation’, administered un- 
der the Papua New Guinea Mining Act, paid out for land absorbed into 
the operations of a gold mine (in the Highlands but not Hagen). Local 
landowners had in 1988 signed a Compensation Agreement.“ 

The concept of ‘landowner’ is used by people whether they are claim- 
ing royalties on minerals or timber extracted from the land or claiming 
compensation for loss of imagined resources such as enjoyment of future 
development. They simultaneously evoke tradition (‘custom’), appealing 
to the depths of their ancestral association with particular territories, 
while also calling themselves ‘owners’ in an international language which 
gives them negotiating purchase with overseas companies, a term now 
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part of the new vocabulary of ‘resource compensation’. Often the sums 
seem exorbitant to the developers, who complain that demands are set 
only by what ‘nationals’ imagine the developers can pay. The new land- 
owners are accused of scaling up their demands according to the compa- 
ny’s perceived wealth. But it is not only the concept of landowner which 
had emerged. The very concept of compensation has a new resonance. 
We might say that it has undergone a kind of inflation. 

‘There are new arenas for satisfaction and more reasons for demand- 
ing it. As described in Chapter 9, the idea of ‘compensation has ex- 
panded in various directions. In those societies where it was used in the 
past, there is an increasing range of activities to which it now applies. The 
Pidgin (Neo-Melanesian) term kompensesen covers a wider range of pay- 
ments than former categories did. It tends to be used for any situation 
where people feel they have lost something to another person, or — even 
more generally — simply where someone owes them something.” In ad- 
dition, the concept of compensation itself has spread across the country, 
becoming a kind of generic Papua Niugini ‘custom’, and is now deployed 
by people who before had no equivalent. Indeed, it has been argued that 
there is little evidence that compensation was ever as ubiquitous as it is 
to people’s current advantage to make out; Papua New Guineans them- 
selves have pointed to its origin in the Highlands.“ Hagen is one of the 
archetype origin areas, and that is how it comes back into this account. 

Why should ‘compensation’ have grown so successfully — so suc- 
cessfully in fact that it has become a major actant in issues confronting 
development efforts and political stability alike? In the context of the 
present chapter, it is germane to repeat my earlier question: what are 
people’s measurements? What imaginative work do measurements do? 

It was not inappropriate from that point of view either to have dwelt 
on the Hagen case. Its counting systems enabled men to keep precise 
tallies of the quantities of wealth that passed through their hands. We 
have also seen that they lodged these computations with others. One 
means of keeping track of the numbers of pigs on which claims could be 
exercised was to give them away to an exchange partner who then safe- 
guarded the debt, so to speak; he kept the account. Similarly those tallies 
worn on the chest represented debts lodged with others, as though what 
were taken from one body could be put into another for safe keeping. 
Hence my axiom: men became the measures of one another. But the cul- 
tural apparatus, the technology of measurement, had its own outcome. 
Enhancing size and number became — and this is a comparative, not an 
historical, observation — an aim, and became competitive. It also led to 
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a double analogy, first between what was given away (in gift exchange) 
and what was taken from one (in homicide, theft, marriage and so forth), 
and, second, between what someone else has obtained and what therefore one 
must have had.** These worked as equations of a kind. 

The manner in which Hagen men — and certain other Highland- 
ers — imagined the male body giving evidence of its inner creativity has 
taken off with extraordinary effect. In many of Papua New Guinea's nu- 
merous societies the human body is held to reveal in its activities inner 
resources of some kind. To speculate on what it was that the Hagen- 
like techniques added, note that on the one hand they brought together 
the competitive scaling-up of measurement devices and, on the other, a 
potent demonstration that extracting wealth from others matches what 
has been extracted from oneself. The Trobriand gardener puts magic and 
work into the soil from which the produce comes. The Hagen negotiator 
puts his wealth into his exchange partner, and the ‘produce’ comes back 
in the form in which it was inserted. People thus measure what is taken 
out by what was put in; their own power to extract wealth is measured 
by the power of those who had extracted it from them in the first place. 

Measures for measures. If what a donor gives is a measure of what he 
has taken, this prepares the way for the idea that what commands a price 
indicates a resource. I have suggested that Hagen-and Highlands-inspired 
ideas of recompense translate new and unprecedented possibilities into 
the widespread idiom of body vitality, growth and depletion. And that 
what applies to the capacity of persons also applies to the fertility of land. 
Substance, profit extracted from the ground, can be taken as a sign of the 
substance, fertility, that has gone into it (see above p. 182). Witnessing 
the inroads of foreign commercial ventures, of which the most visible are 
mining and logging, it is precisely the thought of company profit that 
prompts people to construe the counter-idea of recompense.” In short, 
if fertility is a hidden quantity until it is revealed, it follows that anything 
that the land yields — oil, timber, gold — can be taken as evidence of inner 
resources. No wonder people do not pitch their price according to some 
preconceived value of the land but scale up their demands according to 
the developers’ ability to pay. 

Whatever commands a price, then, also triggers calculation of com- 
pensation. This model conveys its imperative with the most direct ico- 
nography: body expenditure is imagined as a perpetual taking-in and 
giving-out of resources which, equally perpetually, requires periodic re- 
plenishment. The model has the potential to cover almost any negotia- 
tion because the fundamental idea of recompense for bodily exertion can 
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be so widely applied. Indeed, all that now has to be kept constant is the 
relationship between body exertion and body loss. 

Any account of social life would have to ask of this model what are 
values, what is rhetoric and what is opportunistic. In the context of the 
arguments of this chapter, however, there is a different kind of observa- 
tion to make. Regardless of how they are deployed, these techniques 
of measurement enable people to move simultaneously in two planes, 
with two modes of orientation to the world, along two trajectories, now 
making scale relevant to the measurement of things and now making it 
not. For that model of bodily activity is able to cross scales, that is, to be 
replicated in all kinds of contexts. It offers a ratio of values which can 
be quantified at any level of loss or recompense. Perhaps, indeed, this 
insensitivity to scale was the doorway to letting in its opposite, extreme 
sensitivity to scale expressed in reckonings of the immense profit of oth- 
ers that could be computed into one’s own compensatable losses. 

‘There is a postscript to the speeding-up here. If previous historical 
moments have been anything to go by, we may, as Filer (1997) implies, 
expect ‘resource compensation to take off on a trajectory of its own. The 
rhetoric allows one to seize on land as though it were body — to talk 
about land compensation as though it were like bridewealth or homi- 
cide payments. Yet literally being prepared to accept money directly for 
the land bypasses the reproductive time of a horticultural regime (the 
reproductive time of plants, and by extension of shells, and of money as 
it was originally earned). We should not be surprised if not all the old 
equations continue to hold. Direct payments perhaps render obsolete 
some of the former temporal and spatial markers. It is under this pres- 
sure that there is a new sense of something else coming to the surface: 
questions about future generations of children, human children. On 
many occasions Papua New Guineans talk openly these days about the 
consequences of present decisions over land exploitation for the future of 
their children.” It is as though in people’s spoken thoughts other kinds 
of reproductive time have reappeared as generational time 


The anthropological puzzle is how to make scale both matter and not 
matter in accounts of social life. The question is how to render as concur- 
rent the relationship between the effects of scale change on the one hand 
and on the other the capacity of social and cultural systems to retain 
their features. For the puzzle is not so to speak of life as it is lived, any 
more than anyone has any problem in describing themselves as running 
fast and standing still at the same time. We are used to human beings 
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acting in divergent modes. The puzzle is a puzzle for the ethnographic 
imagination. It lies in the rendering of the data, how to describe in non- 
contradictory ways. The particular description I have in mind concerns 
being true to just the kinds of societies I have been illustrating from 
Papua New Guinea. 

I have wanted to bring to attention material that I find fascinating 
without making ‘social change’ its focus, and in particular without fall- 
ing into the chasm between tradition and modernity. It does not help to 
label parts of Hagen as ‘traditional’ and parts as ‘modern’, even if people 
there do. That would put bits of Hagen society on a scale, a continuum 
of the kind which Ernest Jones might have imagined from more primi- 
tive to less primitive, with everyone working their way towards being just 
like Euro-Americans. Nor does it help to make equations all the time 
between this bit of Hagen and this bit of English culture (say), as though 
they were in some kind of ratio, so that they come to seem either entirely 
different from or exactly the same as one another, a comparative hare 
which Malinowski started. (It would be perfectly possible to produce a 
hundred photographs without a feather or shell in them. Yet to measure 
these people by an outward appearance of Euro-American-ness would 
be to embark on another discourse of power altogether; they might be 
surprised, in any case, if analysis focused on outward appearance rather 
than the hidden capacities it indicates.) Hence I have instead tried to 
make a puzzle out of comparison, out of measurement, itself. 

One effect of Hagen display was the spectators’ realisation that they 
were only seeing a part of it.” When you look at the man, you do not 
see the complete picture in himself; he is completed by everything — and 
all the persons and powers — he has kept concealed. The interest for the 
ethnographer is in the social techniques which these people deploy to 
point to just that realisation. 
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Photographs taken by the author, Dei Council area, Mt Hagen, in 1964 and 
1967. They are the subject of Chapter 10. 
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CHAPTER I CONCLUDED 


The Ethnographic Effect II 


This is the juncture at which to return to some of the observations of- 
fered at the beginning of Chapter 1, and to the ethnographic moment 
which has dominated this book. I have been bemused at my own con- 
stant return to the Hagen gesture of ceremonial exchange. The risks to 
the credibility of the writer are evident. In the canonical form of moka, 
these particular kinds of performances are fading fast, so that recall runs 
the risk of nostalgia; there is also the problem of perpetuating exotic 
body images, while their apparently all-male context challenges feminist 
credentials. Above all, this moment reinforces a kind of economism, one 
which I have even exaggerated in the heuristic fiction of the ‘gift econo- 
my’ (1988, and see Chapter 5). Indeed the economistic cast is susceptible 
to the same criticism which Kirsch makes not just of resource developers 
(Chapter 9) but of much writing on Papua New Guinean dealings with 
resource developers — focusing on compensation trivialises other highly 
important dimensions. I both recognise the force of that criticism and 
want to suggest that looking more closely, not less, at the implications of 
the exchange which has captivated my writing about Mt Hagen yields 
a perspective on a range of other issues as well. These are not in the past 
and include among other things gender relations.’ At the same time, I 
also want to indicate how that particular ethnographic moment conceals 
its own, ‘invisible’, blind spot. 
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Kirsch’s (1997) criticism is well taken. He describes how the widespread 
stereotype of Papua New Guineans as greedy landowners, out for what 
they can get, is familiarised at home as well — jokes about the unscru- 
pulous who would sell anything for money are relished by Papua New 
Guinean audiences. And anthropologists can query who is really be- 
ing greedy’ while still taking economic motivations for granted. Of the 
Yonggom people who live along the Ok Tedi and Fly rivers, Kirsch has 
something else to say. The pressing issue for them is not what they can 
get in return for the use of their land, including its river system, but its 
degradation and pollution. 

This is (if I may hazard) one of Kirsch’s ethnographic moments, and 
for him the question it implicates is that of moral responsibility. Who is 
liable? Yonggom can pretty accurately point to the effects of this open- 
cut copper and gold mine: the tailings it has emptied into the Ok Tedi 
river has created a 40km corridor of deforested land, buried sago (the 
staple) swamps under sandbanks, killed fish and made people wonder 
where the turtles and crocodiles have gone; they know that the sediment 
which covers once productive alluvial soil is waste washed down from 
the mine. The closest idiom they have for pointing the finger of accusa- 
tion is sorcery, and it is this which seems to give Kirsch his moment of 
insight into moral responsibility. One man said that people now ‘live in 
fear’ of hazardous chemicals, ‘live in fear’ being what they used to shout 
after a sorcery killing (1997: 146). The mine is seen to have powers, with 
all kinds of visible effects, like the powers of a sorcerer; importantly, the 
framework of sorcery means that the register of those effects is what hap- 
pens Zo people, and the people are identifiable. (A Euro-American might 
say that the register is ‘the environment or ‘society’.) So, Kirsch observes, 
while they are not identical processes, all kinds of events that in the past 
would have been attributed to sorcery are now attributed to the mine. 
Someone poisoned by a catfish, hurt by a falling tree, drowned when a 
canoe was upturned — the mine has been blamed for all these misfor- 
tunes. If pushed, people will point to the environment in which these 
events occurred — the river water which contains chemical, the mudbanks 
which make it difficult to get out of the way of obstacles, the speed with 
which the now shallow river flows. He writes (1997: 149): ‘claims against 
the Ok Tedi mine pair its destructive environmental impact with specific 
cases of misfortune. They represent moral assertions about how the mine 
has affected their lives, and they seek to hold the mine accountable’. 

Kirsch emphatically states that through the idiom of sorcery Yong- 
gom ‘reject the view that the mine’s liability is limited to material terms. 
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Instead they recast discourse about the mine as a moral issue’ (1997: 
150). It is an issue which involves agents and patients (see above Chap- 
ter 1 p. 15), that is, it divides persons by the social positions they occupy 
with respect to the land, with its bad-tasting fish, toxic colour and canoe 
accidents. In short, the relationship (between misfortune and the causes 
of it) is simultaneously rendered an object of attention in personal terms 
(a relationship between social actors) while being reified through the ap- 
pearance of the land itself. Alterations to the environment brought about 
by the mining — and some Yonggom hold that the total environment 
has changed, from departed animals to poisonous rain and harmful sun 
— make manifest the form of a world which contains both villagers and 
a mine company and its workers. Is it not precisely because these effects 
are visible aspects of what is perceived as a social relationship (between 
these people and the mine (owners)) that one can write of an issue of 
‘moral’ responsibility at all? 

The land always lay between persons. It once gave people their biog- 
raphies, imagined in spatial terms as events linked to particular named 
places (Kirsch 1996). People thus saw their lives as a set of movements 
across land that was also landscape (Hirsch and O’Hanlon 1995). How- 
ever, for the Yonggom, it seems that time has since become a new axis, 
and lives are measured against a chronology of when missionaries came, 
the mine opened, the river changed. This echoes the kind of apocalyptic 
difference which people elsewhere in Papua New Guinea see in the ‘new 
time’ which has come upon them (Chapter 5). 

Themselves some way away from the Ok Tedi mine, the Duna de- 
scribed by Stiirzenhofecker (1994) have nonetheless seen prospecting 
helicopters overhead and have had tracks made by surveyors cut through 
their own forests. Here is an anticipation of benefits. Apocalypse is her 
term. For Duna are confident that change will come, and that it will be 
total. When one man talked of their lake being dried up and of moun- 
tains levelled to find gold, his vision resonated with other, sometimes ea- 
ger, prospects, such as the fantasy of rural enterprise development to sell 
water to Port Moresby. The future will come out of the ground.’ Duna 
know about drilling operations elsewhere, and ‘[t]he activities of com- 
panies who drill into “the ground” for wealth can be seen as a new form 
of contest between them and the agencies within “the ground”. These 
spirit agencies do not yield their secrets easily.’ She continues: ‘Observed 
surface transformations of “the ground” constitute a concern mostly for 
men who try to deduce meaning by “reading” the surface or the skin 
of “the ground” ... just as the skin of people is seen as an indicator of 
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sickness’ (1994: 39-40). Men comment for example on new kinds of 
grasses that are invading the area. The surface of the ground thus takes a 
form through the grasses, plants and fruits that grow upon it; the ground 
was formerly evidence of the state of relations between persons and 
spirits. 

‘The spirits of this sacred landscape did not themselves live beneath 
it but made their own tracks over it, and required sacrifice from time to 
time to keep the ground fertile (1994: 36). Certain spirits were also seen 
as a source of pigs and shell wealth. Indeed Stiirzenhofecker argues that 
the land that was de-sacralised by missionary teaching has become re- 
sacralised by Duna witness of mineral exploration and their own hopes 
of new wealth coming out of the ground at places associated with former 
spirit activity. Technology will make the ground yield what ritual did in 
the past. “The negative change in the surface of “the ground” exhibited by 
altered patterns of plant life is counterbalanced by the positive changes 
seen to be achieved by exploring the depth of “the ground” and bringing 
its wealth to the surface’ (1994: 42). The sacrifice required by Duna spir- 
its sustained the division between themselves and men.* There was, we 
might say, a two-way flow of effects. However, when one side snatches 
(see Chapter 3), the outcome may be lethal. Stiirzenhofecker describes 
the opening of a mine in a neighbouring province (at Porgera, briefly 
mentioned in Chapter 10; see note 44) and the reddening of local rivers 
which resulted; reminiscent of Kirsch’s account of Yonggom, she writes 
that deaths which had been attributed to the agency of witches were now 
attributed to the Porgera mine. 

‘The two landscapes imagined here, Yonggom and Duna, register the 
impact of persons on one another.’ The Yonggom are now caught up 
in a cycle of malevolence whereas the Duna, at the time of Stiirzenho- 
fecker’s writing, were anticipating a still productive future. They drew 
on techniques of inspection, looking at the surface of the land, as a man 
inspects a feather headdress for the qualities to which it points (Chapter 
2), in order to ‘see’ the relations it indicates. Duna were drawn thus into 
relationships with spirit persons (and cf. Biersack 1982): the state of the 
land showed the impact of persons, spirit and human, upon themselves. 

It is of course with the appearance of ‘wealth’ items in Duna, that 
the way in which anthropologists write these accounts starts looking to 
Euro-American eyes economistic. Yet in Yonggom too I suspect we are, 
and as I have suggested in other instances in these essays, only a step 
away from ceremonial exchange of the Hagen kind. The apocalyptic view 
which both Yonggom and Duna have of a totally transformed world is 
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a cosmic version, I would argue, of the transformation of social posi- 
tions into which exchange partners put one another, even though the 
potential for the reversibility of these positions is different. Perhaps we 
can liken the changing appearance of the land’s surface to the shells and 
pigs which Hagen men say is on men’s skin. One does not see (or hear) 
the travelling, the landscape traversed, except for a moment when pigs 
are driven squealing along the paths between settlements or shells disap- 
pear over the horizon slung between two pairs of shoulders. The Hagen 
landscape is not so much gathered into the wealth items as shifted by 
them: their passage makes the places they are going to/coming from 
change position. 

Not all that is economics need be economistic. Here one becomes 
conscious again of the effect of writing (analysis) insofar as it creates a 
context within which phenomena take on particular properties. I would 
remind the reader that the ethnographic moment is, as I have described 
it, a matter of analysis as well as observation, involving writer as well as 
fieldworker. Without wanting to labour the point too much, or repeat 
what has been already abundantly repeated, and oddly as parts now reso- 
nate, I return to an earlier attempt (1992) to put ceremonial exchange 
into a context that might take some of the economistic out of econom- 
ics. It was written in response to an invitation to consider the ‘science of 
writing’.° 


WRITING SOCIETIES, WRITING PERSONS’ 


‘Since the iconographers are already committed to “reading” images 
as texts, and social histories of art to treating them as cultural arte- 
facts, the really innovative task is to look at these images critically’ 
(Starn 1989: 206). The images are fifteenth-century frescoes in the 
castle of the Gonzaga lords at Mantua. Reading the paintings would 
simply reduce ‘brilliantly assertive and demanding pictures [to] pas- 
sive illustrations of prescribed themes’ (1989: 209). Rather than de- 
termine what the pictures represent, Starn is interested in how they 
represent — the kinds of demands that position the viewer in relation 
to them. 

Renaissance theories of perspective would map the paintings as 
co-ordinates of the viewer's capacity to see, and what the fifteenth- 
century viewer thereby sees is princely power. Thus classical motifs on 
the ceiling disguise the privileges of wealth and power as the rewards 
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of study and learning. For knowing the events and figures to which 
they allude makes the viewer — and Starn is thinking now of the 
prince — aware of his own knowledge. ‘Because he must move around 
the room to take in the ceiling, the prince becomes an active par- 
ticipant and instrument of the design, and what he sees in it — those 
emblematic figures calling to mind any amounts of lore and learning 
from ancient myth and history — invites further participation (1989: 
231). The seeing person, in short, is painted in. This is literally ex- 
emplified in three figures whose eyes look down from the ceiling: 
‘the beckoning function requires the response it pretends only to so- 
licit, for by positing a contingent response, the painter acknowledges 
the need for a beholder’ (1989: 211, original emphasis). Indeed, the 
viewer's presence completes the room, in that without him (or her) 
the perspective has no effect. The person gua viewer is also completed, 
being presented with (made present by) the extent of his or her visual 
extensions. Yet the one thing Starn’s interpretation (through writing) 
cannot do is bring about that effect. Instead, he comments on the 
inconclusiveness of his own endeavour, on the lack of completion, for 
‘many loose ends and missing links remain to be considered ... much 
more needs to be said’: ‘I can hardly pretend to have given a full ac- 
count’ (1989: 232). 

Did this twentieth-century critic intend to elicit a sense of com- 
pleteness, then? He half-says so in that his treatment of certain 
modes of interpretation was ‘meant to clear the way for a full ... range 
of responses to the formal demands of art’ (1989: 232). But these 
demands are rendered quite differently from those required by the 
fifteenth-century painter. The painter specifies that the eye of the 
beholder will meet that (painted) on the ceiling of the room in the 
castle. Starn evokes responses that could be lodged in anyone any- 
where. One wonders what a full range would be — as many as possible 
perhaps — in which case fullness is subverted by the limitless. ‘The 
number of possible views is infinite. Indeed, when interpretation is 
imagined as taking a view, then incompleteness is made manifest by 
the interpretive exercise itself. I wish to take this particular view of 
infinity as an origin point for the following supposition. 

One way to access the idea of writing as a human science is 
through the role that interpretation plays in responses to both what 
and how persons make and act (cf. Smith 1988: 44). Now a particular 
limiting condition governs the kind of response for which a social 
scientist would settle. For social scientists know that interpretations 
are always of a world already occupied by ‘societies’. A society, like 
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a culture, is so to speak both already written and forever remaining 
to be so. It is a context that is evidently a text. And interpretation 
rewrites. We might say this is true everywhere; but, as an anthropolo- 
gist, I would want to add the possibility that perspective — including 
the techniques by which persons take a view on other persons — will 
make a difference. I briefly introduce a contrast between infinite and 
finite worlds. If (human/social) science presupposes a particular kind 
of infinity, this in turn is presupposed by a society of a particular kind, 
namely one thought to be constituted in the consciousness of persons 
as at once collective and plural. 


Displacement 


Derrida is clearly the origin of a decisive conceptualisation of ‘writ- 
ing’ but, as he points out, is not (cannot be) the origin of writing. 
Perhaps Derrida’s metaphor works, then, insofar as it supplements 
other Euro-American conceptualisations concerning the extent of 
human enterprise. Thus, when extended enterprise is understood as 
society in its largest sense, society appears to contribute to a meta- 
physics of presence. It seems to speak. Indeed, I would suggest that 
for twentieth-century moderns, society has had a presence similar to 
that of the person as individual subject. Certainly, interpretive social 
science (cf. Rabinow and Sullivan 1987) has been concerned with the 
dialectic presumed between them. 

Anthropologists professionally invest in the presence of soci- 
ety when they see social organisation as the origin not just of its 
own structure and relationships but of ways of acting and modes of 
consciousness. Yet the author of social organisation is known only 
through its productions. Thus, in their effort to describe social re- 
ality, anthropologists must resort to ‘writing’ it so it can be read as 
a text, rather in the manner that the islanders of Sabarl (Battaglia 
1990: 6-7) like to read their immediate surroundings as reminders 
of past social action. Given that the difference between societies is 
presupposed in their analysis, moreover, anthropologists both work 
with what is already there and, in moving from case to case, discover 
that each simultaneously adds to and displaces knowledge about pre- 
vious cases. Cross-societal comparison carries ‘supplementation to a 
decisive extreme. So here is a difference. 

The people of Sabarl tell stories, an activity which at once fixes 
events and opens them up to contest; but it is on the bodies of persons 
that manifest traces are left. We may say they thereby write persons. 
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A person’s body is ‘a map of the basic relationships and processes of 
Sabarl life’ (Battaglia 1990: 53). Now in marking this or that relation- 
ship (as through body decor), people thereby cover others. Nurture 
from paternal kin, for instance, at once presupposes and displaces 
(‘masks’) that from maternal kin. In short, persons are completed by, 
supplemented by, and thus become relative to, other persons. 

But to write society, as anthropologists do, is another matter al- 
together. Persons are involved, yet what completes them seems to 
be society itself, whether through ‘socialisation’ or through the ana- 
lytical strategy of putting people’s acts and artefacts into their ‘social 
context’. When they are supplemented by society, persons are being 
supplemented by an entity of a different order of abstraction, with 
its own properties, its own presence. These include the necessity that 
persons represent society to themselves, which generates an incom- 
pleteness of a particular kind: a demand for interpretation. The Euro- 
American vision of society further presumes a plurality of persons; 
insofar as their interpretations are held relative to one another, so too 
may interpretations of societies seemingly supplement and relativise 
one another. 

Commentators on ‘Derrida’ invite us to imagine a difference 
between the closure or finiteness of meaning assumed in the meta- 
physics of presence and the deferred closure deconstructive critique 
forever reveals. However, the paradox of partial closure suggests that 
instead of a difference between the finite and infinite, we could as 
well imagine these as two kinds of infinity. The logocentrist possi- 
bility that things have finite characteristics engenders the idea that 
the world is full of a number of (individuated) things. The result is 
an arithmetic of sorts: things are countable/countless insofar as one 
can always start counting even if there are too many to finish. This 
becomes an alternative infinity to the grammatological understand- 
ing of recurring equations: a constant substitution of functions such 
that terms simultaneously express and displace previous terms. That 
process is theoretically never-ending. The person as subject confronts 
a pluralist universe of subjects; the person as text inhabits an anony- 
mous one that is itself a continuous text. 

Society, in the twentieth-century Euro-American sense, is, as I 
have suggested, already evidence for such conceptualizations of infin- 
ity. First, society is held to contain diversity within it — to be made up 
of countable/countless different subjects, each with their own view 
— whether those subjects are institutions, groups, categories or indi- 
vidual persons. Second, it is regarded as a set of techniques by which 
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individuals communicate through relationships, structures, norms, 
and so forth. In that society can seem the origin both of social or- 
ganization and of ideas about it, instead of looking to the origin of 
ideas in specific persons, we may see those persons as society’s several 
mouthpieces. Each individual subject makes do with what is ‘already 
there’ in the cultural repertoire, and insofar as the person’s own subjec- 
tive intervention is displaced thereby, it looks as though the person is 
merely inscribed, already written into a text. Hence the effect is to im- 
agine the person as having to be completed by society. What is added 
also works as a displacement. One presence (the individual subject) 
is displaced by another (society) that in itself evokes both the illimit- 
ability of interpretation and the inevitability of the already written. 

‘The interpreting subject appears, then, always positioned to act 
from a point of view, to take a perspective on events that is never 
exactly reciprocated by another. At the same time, society is at once 
regarded as made up of innumerable points of view and as furnish- 
ing the individual subject with a technology of communication. The 
subject thus receives certain interpretations, not just from others but 
from society at large, which reveals his or her own ‘extent’ — for the 
perspective from society is one that no single subject can equal. 

Now it does not, in such a world view, matter whether interpret- 
ing decision presumes fixed meanings or demonstrates the strate- 
gies of deferral, insofar as from either point of view the act of inter- 
pretation ‘adds’ to previous ones. At the very least, the interpreting 
subject is supposed to be enhanced by his/her fresh understandings, 
even as society is enriched by the collective activity of active minds. 
‘This presumption of enrichment invites ideas about the fullness of 
comprehension. The double meaning of supplementation (surplus 
and displacement) is constantly reduced thereby by the possibility 
of quantification, by questions — as in Starn’s case — about how many 
and how much. Even if one loses as much as is gained, creates ab- 
sences through making present, the measure of response remains the 
individual subject’s journey of interpretation; and that enterprise is 
regarded as perpetually added to, extended, by its own exercise. The 
journey has no limit, for society tells the individual he or she will 
never equal all the possibilities it (society) embraces. 


Perspective 


At first blush, it might look as though the individual subject and 
society at large each provide a perspective on the other. But there is 
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no mutuality or reciprocity in their regard. They are not analogous 
abstractions: neither has the dimensions or proportions of the other, 
and moderns regard them as different orders of phenomena. 

We might contrast this with the recursive perspective to which 
Starn refers, where the dimensions of the subject are returned to him 
(or her). The Renaissance schema imposes, he observes (1989: 220), 
‘a strict visual discipline in return for the image of a finite world mas- 
tered by the beholder and proportioned to the beholder’s eye’. As I 
understand it, the viewer, who is completed by seeing the dimen- 
sions of his or her vision, is being completed by a structure that also 
personifies princely power. But while that power depends on being 
acknowledged by the other, a non-princely viewer can never embody 
it. wish to turn to a different kind of recursive perspective that rests 
directly on a mutuality of embodiment, and which therefore animates 
rather specific modes of interpretation. It is found in those societies 
of Melanesia, such as Sabarl, where interaction has the paradigmatic 
form of ‘gift exchange’. By this, I mean that ‘the other’ is always an- 
other person. Persons are separated from one another by their rela- 
tionships: mother from son, donor from recipient, and so forth. Those 
relationships are at once the cause and outcome of their acting, so 
that each act requires taking a perspective on another person. In ex- 
changing gifts with one another, persons exchange perspectives, not 
just as knowledge of their relative positions but as parts of the other 
that each incorporates. 

‘The concept of ‘writing’ avoids the assumption that a text is au- 
thenticated by its origin in a speaker; the issue becomes the effec- 
tiveness of the text. A speaker, by contrast, is the archetype of an 
intentional agent, a subject assumed to be the origin of meaning. If it 
is the Euro-American metaphysics of presence which by convention 
thus attributes consciousness to the speaking subject, it is an equally 
Euro-American deconstructive practice that would prefer to see even 
speakers absent from their words. This conjunction gives interest to 
the Melanesian view. Here, by convention, persons are significantly 
present, but as the objects of interpretation. Here, presence ceases to 
be a guarantee of authenticity. Far from a person being regarded as 
the cause of their own acting or speaking, and the meanings put on 
them, the cause lies with those who — present or absent — have elic- 
ited that person’s response. 

The same convention requires that the objects of interpretation — 
human or not — become understood as other persons; indeed, the very 
act of interpretation presupposes the personhood of what is being 
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interpreted. A Melanesian response to a configuration of plants or 
to the pitch of a landscape is likely to refer to the intentions of oth- 
ers — whether of spirits, enemies or kin. What one thus encounters in 
making interpretations are always counter-interpretations: to think 
that a chief is holding back the rains from the gardens, or that the 
ancestral potency of the land is being revealed in an abundant crop, 
become simultaneously one’s interpretation of the meaning of certain 
events and evidence that one is also the object of chiefly, or ancestral, 
attention. Evidence comes in the form of one’s own effects on other 
persons. 

These Melanesian suppositions have a mathematical dimension. 
Interpretation and counter-interpretation produce the plurality not 
of addition but of division — do not so much add to the world as 
divide it up. It would thus be a mistake to see such moves as re- 
playing the Euro-American dialectic of ‘self and ‘other’; what are 
being distributed between persons are their relationships. Above 
all, knowledge of the world is not rewritten as the subjects’ self- 
knowledge (cf. Weedon 1987: 84). Rather, knowledge of oneself is 
distributed among all those who interact with one. They, too, are 
the keepers of it. 

This gives rise to an illimitability of a certain kind: knowledge is 
always relative to what a person knows of others and they of him or 
her, and can only be gauged from how people act. One must con- 
stantly scrutinize people’s acts, therefore, for each action generates 
new possibilities and uncertainties, to be tested by counteraction. 
One’s own actions in turn yield one’s interpretations of those others. 
An act is thus a critical moment,’ instantiating a decision about the 
cause of events, at once displacing previous acts and demonstrating 
one’s critical effectiveness (what one causes others to do). Yet the 
world is never incomplete: every act is also a finality, for it will also 
reveal how one relates to others, and one is never unrelated. 

Melanesian initiation sequences are characteristically based on 
knowledge being established at one juncture in order to be taken 
away and replaced (thus displaced) by new knowledge at another. 
They make explicit a general state of affairs. The point of establish- 
ing an interpretation at each juncture is in order to act; the action ‘is’ 
the interpretation, and through it persons analyse others and reveal 
themselves by finding their efforts embodied in others. If the out- 
come (effect) of their acts lies with other persons, so too do the caus- 
es, and thus the origin of their being in the world. I would emphasise 
a consequence of interest in the present context. Different ‘points of 
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view’ cannot add to what is already there when what is already there 
is embodied in other persons. The donor of a gift does not discover 
the recipient; the recipient is notionally present as the cause of the 
debt that compelled the gift. 

Giving gifts provides a simple Melanesian model for the exchange 
of perspectives. But there are other devices by which one person's 
dimensions are measured by another person. I adduce an example 
that also shows how people can control the activity of interpreta- 
tion, exemplifying not just a world already made but a world already 
complete. 


Number 


What might interpretation look like in a society that does not regard 
the world as affording illimitable extensions of perspectives? The Iq- 
waye of Papua New Guinea, for instance (Mimica 1988), imagine a 
universe infinitely divided, producing a multiplicity of differentials, 
but what is divided is always ‘one’.’ Difference is generative: this is 
a reproductive model in which every two generates another one. At 
the same time difference is contained: the idea of an ultimate unify- 
ing entity is given a name, Omalyce, an androgynous being who is 
the single origin of all differentiation. Indeed, Omalyce embodies all 
number. 

Iqwaye enumeration is literally based on the body, twenty (digits) 
being summated as one (one person). It allows abstract permutations 
up to a number far higher, Mimica observes, than is ordinarily called 
for in the pragmatics of counting. He suggests that the generative 
possibility of the system derives from the entire universe being seen 
as the opening up of the primordial body into its recombinatorial 
parts. The doubling and division of entities are thus aspects of a sin- 
gle ontological process. Four hundred is not ‘more’ than one: it is one 
in the form of a body of as many persons (twenty) as one’s digits 
(twenty). As a result, each person is both an instance of Omalyce 
and hence of the whole, and a dividual product of Omalyce’s capac- 
ity for differentiation; both a homologue of the totality and a re- 
embodiment of its partibility and divisibility. Each person shows the 
effect of Omalyce’s generative power. Wagner (1991: 168) underlines 
Mimica’s further observation that however sophisticated the statisti- 
cal measure, one could never count the whole Iqwaye population, for 
it consists of all those ever born and to be born, and any number short 
of the total (one) would be incomplete. 
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Another Papua New Guinea society has worked out such sup- 
positions to a fine degree: everyone who has been or who will be is 
already named. I draw from Harrisons (1990) account of the Man- 
ambu living at Avatip, neighbours of Bateson’s Iatmul. Avatip people 
suppose that there is a finite set of personal names in the world. In 
fact, these personal names encompass all manifestations of the uni- 
verse — including what Euro-Americans would call natural objects, 
features of the landscape, astronomical configurations — for in their 
invisible aspects these, too, are ‘in reality men and women (1990: 56). 
‘The entire world is divided or distributed betwen groups who claim 
a totemic relationship to refractions of it. Groups are thereby distin- 
guished in their ownership of names, including secret versions for 
things also named by others. It is the version (the ‘person’) they lay 
claim to, not the thing (1990: 52). This is also the case with human 
beings: all subclans produce children, but each jealously guards the 
unique names only they can give them. Yet the extent of a group’s 
ownership is constantly open to interpretation. 

A subclan owns between one and two thousand personal names, 
a perceived totality of all its parts, human and otherwise, past, fu- 
ture and present, and the entire community perhaps mobilises some 
32,000 names.'° However, names have to be actively claimed. It 
is possible for a subclan to take an unoccupied name from anoth- 
er group, as it is possible for subclans to steal secret names. Only 
through public debate can a group demonstrate that they have kept 
their secrecy intact. This is no small matter, because with each secret 
goes the magical power invested in one’s ancestor, and the origin of 
one’s identity, as well as in many cases ritual prerogatives. 

Rivalry between related Avatip subclans is periodically played out 
by men in what we might call contests of interpretation. Contestants 
compose themselves into two sides. A man from one side walks up 
to the vine rope that divides the two and whispers a secret name into 
the ear of his opponent, who acknowledges or denies its correctness, 
a response taken under oath. The name is not one that belongs to the 
speaker; the aim is to show that he knows the secret names of the 
other side. If a subclan does reveal that it knows the other’s names, 
then it shows it already holds an encompassing order of knowledge, 
and has appropriated what the other claims are its origins. 

‘The identity of each subclan thus rests in its names, and its iden- 
tity is also its power. Since the number of names is held to be finite, 
brought into the world at its beginning, the body of names that a 
subclan possesses for its members divides a totality composed of the 
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names possessed by all subclans. The universe of names marks the 
fact that everything already exists. In the same way, all the yams that 
could ever be grown exist in the ritual powers it takes to release them 
from mythic time (Harrison 1990: 63). Things are not being added 
to such a world: rather, groups compete among themselves for the 
power of possession. ‘Supplementation works, so to speak, by extrac- 
tion, the displacement of possession. It is the extent of their power 
that groups thereby measure and test — and, since they do this con- 
stantly, they forever introduce uncertainty into their dealings with 
one another. Thus, men never know that their names have not been 
stolen until a debate proves the case, in the same way as they keep 
guard of their stock of members’ names only by reacting the moment 
they hear of an encroachment. Every claim is thus validated only by 
the refutation of counter-claims: it requires an opponent to challenge 
one’s knowledge in order to know that the names are still one’s own. 

“The social world of Avatip is divided in such a way that the idea 
that groups require each other comes close to being a kind of neces- 
sary truth. ... What is assumed to be prior to all actual social groups 
is a closed system of archetypal categories forming a kind of organic 
totality’ (1990: 65). What is constantly adjusted, therefore, is the rela- 
tive claims of persons towards one another. Since competitive groups 
are assisted by their allies, who hold secrets on their behalf, the whole 
work of debate activates the interdependence of all groups who must 
collaborate ‘to maintain the total world order’ (1990: 3). And since 
names are objective properties of the world, neither created by hu- 
man beings nor dependent on them (1990: 72-3), there is no debate 
as to whether their attendant power exists but simply as to which 
group embodies it. 

A subclan acquires prerogatives by taking them from elsewhere; 
what is specific about this Melanesian version of limited-good think- 
ing is how attrition and addition are measured. Attrition and addi- 
tion equal one another insofar as they are embodied in the relative 
claims of coeval groups (persons). An Avatip debate is literally a duel, 
an arena for finding another by which to size oneself, the dimen- 
sion of one man given by another man. Measure or extent exists in 
the knowledge of another party, and can be known only through the 
knowledge that the other reveals. 

Harrison likens control over knowledge to the values of wealth 
objects that circulate in the exchange institutions of other Melanesi- 
an societies. Indeed, the debating stance echoes the mutual embodi- 
ment of an exchange relationship: each party puts itself in the place 
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of the other by trying to imagine what its secret names are. But the 
mutuality is short-lived, for to have imagined accurately is to have 
‘stolen’ the name. If the contest of names is an interpretive activity, 
the objects of interpretation are other persons. And since, through 
its names, a subclan embodies the powers of its originating ancestors, 
the effect is a redistribution and re-embodiment of powers. Indeed, 
interpretation implies having an effect — it is the decisive enactment 
of what is now seen to have already happened. 

In the distribution or division of power between groups, where 
every gain is another’s loss, we see also the division of interpretive 
work. Each group is required to engage with the other’s attempts to 
establish what the state of affairs is. The work of interpretation is — 
not shared but — shared out between them." 


Writing 


Elsewhere (M. Strathern 1991a: 198) I have suggested that the 
Melanesian counterpart to Western ‘social analysis’ is the manner in 
which persons decompose themselves by revealing the relations (per- 
sons) which they embody. In the Avatip debates, the object of the 
debate is not to create new perceptual distinctions — not to interpret 
what is known but to discover who knows it. Power cannot be meas- 
ured until it is tested, and then it is known by its effects. For all the 
divisibility of the world into a multiplicity of names, then, knowledge 
of names always returns to power as the ‘one’ outcome (cf. Gillison 
1987). Yet all that a subclan/person can demonstrate at any moment 
is that power is also relative. If one subclan loses a name, it is because 
another has gained it, even as one person is thus displaced by another 
person. As a consequence, persons are no guarantee of ‘presence’. That 
is, even if a particular man is there, what is under debate is whether or 
not that man is an originator. He may or may not know the relevant 
names — and what has to be made present is the power of knowing. 
‘The originator is not conceived as an individual subject in the Euro- 
American sense. A speaker is a mouthpiece — not for society but for 
persons in another aspect; he speaks for the subclan, and thus for an 
enlarged version of himself. 

If persons do not guarantee presence, presence is no guarantee 
of authenticity. In this sense the debates are not ‘speech’. Names are 
authenticated not by the originators of them but in the partition of 
knowledge between claimant and rival, so that it is the active in- 
tervention of other persons that delimits what a subject knows. The 
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rival’s utterance of one’s own name is at once theft and repossession, 
a claim to an origin that has come from elsewhere. Are the debates 
‘writing’ then? 

Battaglia (e.g. 1990: 194) comments on the way Sabarl mortu- 
ary ceremonial works to perform persons; that is, a person’s relations 
and capacities are acted out, distributed in the knowledge of those 
around him or her, in order to allow the generation of new relations 
and capacities. She calls the ceremonial (activity) writing, to capture 
both the decisive critical moment at which the deceased is presented 
in summarising form, and the displacement effect of so marking him 
or her as now absent. That effect is an object of explicit activity, its en- 
actment sending out, she says, new stories like new shoots of growth. 
Now whereas Sabarl mortuary rites work to render the deceased ab- 
sent, Avatip debates work (we might say) to make the living pre- 
sent, that is, to ensure persons embody power.” As Harrison notes, 
by virtue of the fact that power must always be efficacious, constant 
demonstration must be given that power is with the powerful. What 
is arrested or blocked is further manipulation or interpretation of the 
moment itself, insofar as absence in the first case and presence in the 
second are momentarily written. The outcome is to create a newly 
usable identity (Battaglia 1990: 194). 

We might take these Melanesian forms of interpretation as anal- 
ogous to the concerns of a social science, yet neither ‘society’ (the 
authorless text) nor the individual (the speaking subject) is presup- 
posed. Persons interpret the acts of already existing social entities 
already related to themselves through their counter-interpretations. 
It is that division of interests which creates a finite world. For Euro- 
American moderns who live in a proliferating one, such possibilities 
appear simply to add to the infinite number of social worlds their 
own interpretations might address. But our interpretations also en- 
compass the description of both! We think we can imagine both fi- 
nite and infinite worlds. For ‘ourselves’, then, it has to be our own 
world that is finite, in the specific concepts, perspectives — and math- 
ematics — it furnishes us with. 


PERSPECTIVES AND BLIND SPOTS 


Starn’s failure to find completion in his own writerly enterprise is a 
reminder that the anthropologist is not alone in such realisations, 
even though there may be precipitating reasons particular to the 
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ethnographic enterprise. At the beginning of Chapter 1, I mentioned 
that Haddon and Co. imagined they were making records from an in- 
complete culture. Part of the sense of incompleteness comes from the 
vision of holism that I have suggested is such an engine to uncover- 
ing the unpredictable. (We can never describe the whole of society!) 
Part comes from the juxtaposition of fieldwork/writing, observation/ 
analysis. However, the sense of incompleteness which such juxtaposi- 
tions generates also has a general source in Euro-American knowledge 
practices. 


A merographic commentary 


This is the incompleteness of shifting perspectives, and Euro-American 
anthropologists put it at the heart of analytical writing whenever they 
evoke the comparative method (Parkin 1987). A comparison of enti- 
ties means that each entity reveals others, each in turn thus affording a 
perspective which may always be rendered incomplete by those others. 
It implies a limitless possible number: Hagen, Yonggom, Avatip... It im- 
plies taking specific parts of one work and using them in an identifiably 
different context, although always with the proviso of return (return to 
their ethnographic source). Descriptions from one society thus lodge in 
another, as though the substance of particular ethnographic cases were 
flowing between the texts. But this last allusion to a kind of exchange 
is fanciful. What we are talking about is the organisation of writing. 
And however mutually or reciprocally the comparisons are set up, and 
however equalising the attempt to be even-handed, the effect of moving 
between analytical locations produces what I have elsewhere dubbed the 
merographic connection. 

‘The term points to certain practices of knowledge which presume a 
limitless number of perspectives. Each new angle or perspective eclipses 
the last; anything may be a part of something else, minimally part of a 
description in the act of describing it. In this view, nothing is in fact ever 
simply part of a whole because another view, another perspective or do- 
main, may re-describe it as ‘part of something else’ (M. Strathern 1992: 
73). We might imagine two persons each inhabiting the other’s visual 
field. The merographic connection thus works through turning aside 
from one vantage point to see things from ‘a whole’ new perspective. To 
know Avatip through knowing about Hagen: if what one has to know 
is the point of view from which author writes, the most important thing 
is to know precisely ‘the point of view from which’ his or her perspective 
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is laid out. Each perspective in including another viewpoint as a part of 
itself must exclude the other as a perspective. 

In Euro-American eyes, reification and personification would pro- 
vide two just such radically different perspectives on the way in which 
people attach things to themselves and themselves to one another. They 
give us the familiar problem with commodification, when objects seem 
valued over subjects and persons subordinate to things. There is to hand 
an articulate working through of this Euro-American problematic 
which rests exactly on the idea that each perspective is a radical and an 
individual moment. 

Radin’s (1996) recent grappling with the topic of commodification 
first separates out two perspectives and then finds a kind of solution in 
the notion of (her phrase) ‘incomplete commodification’. For this lawyer, 
and self-styled philosophical pragmatist, the notion is an epistemological 
answer to questions of value in an arena of moral debate in American, and 
European, society also touched on in these essays. The arena is created by 
an increasing technological capacity to detach and transfer body parts, 
along with arrangements including surrogacy effected through reproduc- 
tive medicine, all of which have recontexualised age-old practices such as 
prostitution and ‘baby-selling’. The controversies are over what is or is not 
appropriately detached from the body or the person, commodified, and 
ultimately on the market for sale. The problem with commodification in 
this sphere is that it does indeed seem to turn subjects into objects, and 
Euro-American views of persons as subjective agents cannot hold with 
that. But Radin wishes to avoid the impasse between either overvaluing 
or else undervaluing commodification — between according it too much 
power (seeing its sinister hand everywhere)” and according it not enough 
(in trying to remove whole realms of life from it).'* The impasse, as she 
analyses it and with which one can only agree, is to be laid partly at the 
door of crude notions of personhood and community (individual and so- 
ciety) which do not appreciate that market relations are relations not just 
between persons and thing but between persons as such. She suggests 
that if we conceive of the person as related to others, and community as 
founded on human interdependence, then ‘[ijncomplete commodification 
as an expression of a nonmarket order coexistent with a market order can 
be related to this shift in conceptualization of the ideals of personhood 
and community’ (1996: 113). In this view, commercialism does not have 
to be crass, and one can imagine commodification as a matter of degree.” 

What Radin wants to say is that aspects of transactions involving per- 
sons and what they detach from themselves may carry non-commodity 
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values, while one should not be so afraid of commerce as not to recognise 
the appropriateness of commodity values in other aspects. Thus she de- 
fines (Euro-American) practices of compensation for injury as a form of 
redress, which may take a monetary form but do not imply a commen- 
surable quid pro quo, that is, the injury is not totally measured by money. 
‘Commodified and noncommodified conceptions are well crystalized, 
and they coexist’ (1996: 189)."° 

My purpose in introducing Radin’s formulations at this stage is to 
clarify the description of merographic connections. She herself could 
not state it more clearly: commodified and non-commodified concepts” 
form distinct, in the double sense of at once separate and crystal clear, 
orders of interpretation of experience. Nonetheless they coexist. The two 
perspectives can be connected, indeed comprise a pair. Thus one may 
think of commodified and non-commodified conceptions, in Radin’s 
language, like market and non-market economies, joined together as op- 
posites or complementarities. At the same time, this joining does not 
yield a reciprocal or mutually defining relation. On the contrary, while the 
values can be aligned as positive and negative aspects of each other, each 
conception simultaneously draws on its own universe of connotations, 
applications and meanings. Each is connected to a unique, in the sense 
of self-referential, range of phenomena which gives it its own character: 
the one differs from the other insofar as it is also part of a quite different 
context for action. In short, what defines commodification is not what 
defines its opposite.'* This means that each provides a perspective on the 
other, and one may describe processes from either view (as spelt out in 
note 16). In Radin’s formula, commodity and non-commodity values are 
in ‘contest’. Her epithet is, merographically speaking, absolutely right. 
The outcome of this coexistence is not so much a contradictory or dyadic 
or bivalent process of commodification as an ‘incomplete’ one. 

This is more than a single example — I believe it is a quite charac- 
teristic Euro-Americanism. To repeat an earlier question, then, what 
might interpretation look like in a society that does zor, as here, imag- 
ine perspectives as self-referential, ‘unique’ contexts for action and hence 
with the potential to coexist with, and overlap with, limitless numbers 
of ‘unique’ others? I do not believe that the answer can be accomplished 
in the kind of writing that Radin must write, or that this book is written 
in. But the writing which cannot exemplify the phenomenon may none- 
theless point to it. One must simply be prepared for the unpredictable, 
including different distributions of what people take as finite and what 
they take as infinite about their circumstances. 
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Perspectivism 


Suppose perspectives were finite, but not in the Renaissance manner. 
Suppose, instead of a Renaissance imagination which at times tried to 
make the whole world the singular object of the viewer’s vision, having a 
perspective were regarded as a capacity belonging to animate life. What 
the viewer would ‘see’ would be other life forms. What would be finite 
here? Could it be the manner in which one’s perspective was returned 
to one? That is, closure would lie in the fact that one simultaneously 
had one’s own perspective and received the perspective of another. Or 
rather, the point at which the viewer was conscious that he or she had a 
perspective on things would be the point at which he or she would meet 
(so to speak) the reciprocal perspectives of other life forms. Each would 
thus include the other’s perspective as a perspective. This is exactly what 
Eduardo Viveiros de Castro (1996; 1998) has described from various 
anthropological accounts of Amazonian ‘perspectivism’. 

He writes of a complex ontology of multiple worlds, where experi- 
ence is in one sense radically divided, in another sense constantly doubled 
or self-shadowed (1992). These are the Amazonian worlds, of Araweté 
and others, based on an assumption of continuity between all animate 
beings; people share with animals the same kinds of soul and thus the 
same identities and indeed mental constructs. What differentiates them 
are their bodies. It is bodies which see and which determine what is 
seen. From out of their human body, human beings can only ‘see’ animals 
as non-human; but when the animals’ point of view is imagined, these 
creatures do not see human beings as human beings — to them people 
appear as animals, and the animals appear to one another as people. Now 
the body in turn is created by sight. Those who have the view (take a 
perspective) appear human, as persons, to one another. Being able to see 
defines an agent: people know they are people because the rest of the an- 
imate world appears as non-human. But it (being able to see) says noth- 
ing about the identity of other creatures, only about how they appear to 
the viewer. What determines the form, that is, determines what can be 
seen, is spiritual state. There are certain moments when people can see 
the animals in the same way as they see themselves (they see the animals 
as people), namely when they have access to other worlds through sha- 
manistic trance. Spirits comprise a further axis here, along with other 
non-human entities. How human being see things, then, is how every 
other creature perceives, and all animate beings are like human beings 
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in that sense (share the same kind of soul). Certain significant animals 
most exemplify these principles. 

As Viveiros de Castro (1996) put it, seeing is a question of percept 
not concept. What you see is not what you know. You can only ‘see’ the 
manifest form or body that is available to sight because it is with body 
that you see in the first place. Under special circumstances you can ac- 
quire other kinds of sight (that is, other bodies) and ‘see’ all kinds of enti- 
ties in different form. Such Amazonian alternations of vision confirm a 
consequence of these operations, namely that any one perspective is, so 
to speak, completed or made finite by its reciprocal. If, on the one hand, 
a human being seeing an animal sees a human being seeing an animal, 
then, on the other hand, the human knows that he or she has the form 
of an animal in the other's eyes. 

Since being able to see is a condition of humanity, animals and spir- 
its may be said to include former human beings, but not the other way 
round. Animals are ex-humans, not humans ex-animals (he quotes 
among others Descola 1986: 120). To repeat the lineaments of this com- 
plex ontology: being human consists in the vantage point of seeing and 
seeing gives the world a particular form. When persons lose their bod- 
ies, as in death, they cease to appear as human beings to others (can no 
longer see and be seen in the same world). In short, the body is an agent 
of perception. So although animals/spirits perceive just as living people 
do — they all have similar kinds of souls — without the same kind of body 
they perceive different things. When tapirs become people they see in 
the same way but the bodies they see are not the bodies that people see: 
they see tapir versions of human beings. And that in turn is because this 
is not simply a matter of knowledge, of switching perspectives in the 
sense of putting yourself mentally in another’s shoes: it is because vision 
brings about different worlds or orders of being. Hence there is a divide 
between worlds, ‘known’ by the travelling that is necessary — it takes sha- 
mans to cross it. Shamans activate different bodies. 

This is not relativism. The evocation of ontology is quite deliberate 
here. For what lies behind this description is Viveiros de Castro’s con- 
cern with the primitive ontological base on which, by contrast, much 
anthropological exegesis rests. It is epistemology which has become a 
source of endless complexity, and social anthropology is not the only dis- 
cipline that has at times turned an intellectual Euro-American obsession 
with how we come to know and describe things into the issue of how we 
represent them. After all, what we conceive as an object of study must 
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be mediated by what we make of our knowledge of the world! I also 
use the term ‘world’ deliberately: this epistemology constructs a ‘whole’ 
world as its object. For life appears divided into the (real) world on the 
one hand and on the other into how human beings know and repre- 
sent that world. Indeed, in the late twentieth century of Euro-American 
academia, a ‘perspectival’ view has become almost a sine gua non for the 
idea that we all hold different ways of knowing the world and different 
viewpoints from which to see it. The consequence, Viveiros de Castro 
would say, is that all the interesting questions seem to be about about 
how we (subjects) know the world (object) — a simple-minded ontology 
upholding a fantastic epistemological edifice.” 

But what do such Euro-Americans have to say about the way in 
which persons have a view on one another? There may be a mutuality of 
regard between persons, who each know that the other has a perspective 
on him or herself, yet only under certain conditions will this work as a 
finite relationship. Rather, it is likely to take the form of a merographic 
connection. The other’s perspective is encompassed within one’s own. For 
the other’s perspective exists for oneself, in this Euro-American view, as 
a piece of knowledge. That is, one is consciously aware that what is true 
of oneself (having a perspective on events) must equally be true of the 
other person. This yields the familiar reflexive position of seeing oneself 
through others, and its anthropological companion, concern about the 
representation of others. In this order of things, simply ‘knowing’ about 
other perspectives may also be regarded as a respectable end in itself. 

Amazonian perspectivism, by contrast, makes knowledge a means 
rather than an end. Viveiros de Castro (1996) puts it forcefully: a point 
of view does not create the object, as in Euro-American ontology; the 
point of view creates the subject. A perspective in the Amazonian sense 
cannot therefore be a representation (of an object). And the world you 
see cannot be effected through a change of mental orientation — or by 
an alternative social construction — only by body condition. Attention 
to body condition pervades people’s being in the world. Kinship, for in- 
stance, as we encountered it briefly in Chapter 4, becomes a process of 
the active assimilation of relationships through the absorption of sub- 
stance and memory; persons constitute one another’s bodies as human 
bodies through interaction. 

This does, I believe, give us a useful re-entry into the Melanesian 
material. It gives us a further vocabulary for the significance of form. If 
we take Amazonian vision as a kind of traffic between animate beings, 
the evidence of the traffic lies in the forms of those beings (a human 
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being seeing another human being as an animal). One sees, so to speak, 
the effect of the relationship. In Melanesia, the appearance of the land, 
the state of people’s bodies, the resources they have at their disposal, are 
all signs of traffic. The traffic may be conceptualised as between human 
beings and spirits, as in the case of Avatip or Duna, or in Hagen when 
people there still think of ancestral ghosts, and variously between hu- 
mans and animals; however (I suggest) humanity, and thus a division be- 
tween humans and others,” is not the principal ontological axis. I do not 
think that the difference between ‘spirit’ or ‘animal’ and ‘humar has been 
the archetype for perspectival traffic in the Amazonian sense. Rather, it 
is persons who offer perspectives on one another. By this I mean that 
the significant lines are internal, between human beings as distinctive 
social entities, that is, between types or kinds”! distinguished by their 
relationships with one another. This is why gender, as a means of reifica- 
tion, giving a form to persons, has figured so prominently in Melanesian 
anthropology. Descola (1996) makes exactly this comparative point. The 
ontological axis is the possibility of division between (social) ‘persons’. 
Such a division is not just a matter of knowing, but of being. This is 
why gender difference is not trivial. At least as I have described it for 
the past in Mt Hagen, the crucial difference was between same-sex and 
cross-sex relations. Someone in one position acts towards another in a 
counterpart position, and each comes to define the other. One is same- 
sex to one’s same-sex sibling (say), cross-sex to one’s cross-sex sibling. 
These are fundamentally different modes of relating. Similarly, in lineal 
systems, the differentiation of kin into maternal and paternal, or agnatic 
and cognatic, kinds points to a fundamental state of being for the person 
so connected; being a son is not the same as being a sister’s son. These are 
not relative points of view — there are ontological consequences to being 
a son to these people and a sister’s son to those, or to being a consanguine 
by contrast with an affine. These are at once bodily conditions and so- 
cial orientations, and Melanesian relations with spirits should be seen as 
composing a similar configuration. Any of these connections may work 
as a dyad: the view that a Trobriand child has of her matrilineal kin(s- 
folk) is returned by them to her as their matrilineal kin(swoman). Per- 
spectives are paired, as perspectives, although there may be many pairs. 
It is subjects, in my vocabulary ‘persons’, who hold perspectives in 
one another. What creates a finite perspective? Perspectives linked by 
what passes between them? Coming from Hagen, I have already used an 
exchange-derived term, ‘traffic’, and written in general of ‘flow’, where 
others might think of seeing or for that matter might think of particles 
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of light. But it is the evidence that is visible. What transpires between 
persons becomes reified, graspable, ‘on their skins’, whether it is the skin 
of the land or the body or the clan with its universe of names. Ceremoni- 
al exchange begins looking like a literal version of such traffic. It crystal- 
lises flow between persons, makes it into an aesthetic object by making it 
the subject of exchange between partners who are, most evidently, part- 
ners for the purposes of exchange. Visions are not operators, and you do 
not need shamans. But — and here I borrow from Stephen Hugh-Jones 
(1994; 1996) — there is a counterpart to the travels of the shaman: the 
travelling of wealth. The ‘Amazonian’ shaman makes the traffic of vision 
visible. In ‘Melanesian’ exchange transactions, it is holding the gift that 
creates the viewpoint. 

Relations between donor and recipient are predicated on the fact 
that at any single moment one is either in one position or the other 
in relation to one’s counterpart (a donor to a recipient). If one may oc- 
cupy either position, this is a situation which gift exchange freezes as 
a condition of exchange itself: to be a donor is to be or to have been 
a recipient. The anticipation of this reversal is ever present. This is not 
a matter of vision, as in the Amazonian case, but of the kind of effect 
which people have on one another. Through exchanging perspectives, for 
example, people exchange the capacity for each side to augment itself. In 
Hagen, this was evinced through a characteristic obsession or anxiety on 
men’s part. What was always problematic was how sufficiently the gift 
will have been augmented — the amount of power it evinces. This was 
seen through the size of the prestation and how it compared with previ- 
ous ones. Quite unproblematic, by contrast, was identity. In any specific 
interchange, there was never any doubt who was donor and who was 
recipient; that was indicated in the kinds of gifts they held. Gifts in the 
hand could almost be like Amazonian eyes.” If, from one point of view, a 
donor handing gifts to a recipient turns the recipient into a future donor, 
then, from another point of view, the donor knows himself as the recipi- 
ent due to be handed gifts in return. 

Wealth items are transformative:** they create two kinds of persons 
(donors, recipients) by the direction of their flow. As for women in pat- 
rilineal systems of the Hagen kind, what is crucial for them is that the 
direction in which they (the women) move should also create different 
kind of persons (a woman's own paternal kin become maternal kin to her 
children), and for that they require that men’s energies be diverted into 
kin-based prestations. They lock male agents into a network of debts and 
credits, so that men become defined by the way they face one another 
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as transactors in kin relationships (cf. Van Baal 1975). In any event, the 
flow of wealth between men forces both men and women to take a per- 
spective on one another in a heightened and articulate way — an exteri- 
orised form of the ‘flow of relationships’ (Wagner 1977) which forces re- 
ciprocal perspectives on everyone. Each person sees him or herself from 
the viewpoint of the other. Here we may return to Kelly’s account of the 
Etoro in Chapter 3 (and see note 5). When he writes (1993: 163) that a 
male initiate, now visibly linked to his father and agnates by shared bone 
and hair and to his mother’s kin by blood, flesh and skin, ‘embodies, in 
his completed physical and spiritual constitution, all the relational com- 
ponents that constitute the social system’, he also shows how the social 
system re-works these linkages as relationships of exchange. Over two 
generations the mother’s kin turn from being recipients of the initiate’s 
shell valuables to sending valuables back (in bridewealth, according to 
the marriage rules). The person who is embodied in two different ways, by 
(relation with) father’s kin and mother’s kin, becomes the rationale for 
two sets of persons (the two sides) to interact in a fashion which makes 
each momentarily occupy the position of the other. 

Now the Melanesian idea that persons exchange viewpoints or per- 
spectives with one another prompts comparison with the Euro-Ameri- 
can reflexivity of selfhood that binds a notion of identity to what can be 
seen: I know who I am because you can see who I am. In this formula 
one person's gaze is reflect in another’s; a person's soul is in their eyes, and 
to see is to know. It is precisely knowledge (including self-knowledge) 
that the Euro-American interaction brings, and ‘reflexivity’ is a state of 
knowing. 

However the Melanesian exchange of perspectives in which I am 
interested entails an exchange of ‘effects’. Perspectives may be overtly 
paired, and the positions may be reversible, but a person’s gaze is not 
returned as such; the man does not see himself but himself, transformed, 
in another body. In brief, like a mother giving food to a child, the donor 
gives to a person different from himself (a donor handing a gift to an- 
other donor as a recipient). And what ‘person’ is this? It has to be the per- 
son engaged in exchange, and thus it is the exchangeability of people’s 
capacities that is at issue. This exchangeability is manifest in the person's 
body, and gift exchange is one moment at which this truism is made 
public. In Hagen, as we have seen, gift exchange between men takes the 
form of an exchange of substance: wealth flowing between donor and re- 
cipient indicates the detachability of the donor’s assets which go to swell 
the size of the recipient’s body in turn. The enlarged body is made visible 
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through decoration, even as, when the donor’s gift has been consumed 
(momentarily) by another, the depleted body is made visible through its 
absence. Thus, too, a pregnant mother and her child affect one another, 
for both grow together, as later the child and his or her clan grow one 
another (the clan body that is literally enlarged by its own members also 
nourishes them with food off its land). In short, bodies have effects on 
bodies, and being ‘effective’, as opposed to being ‘reflexive’, is a state of 
being. It is a circumscribed, relational state. These effects are not medi- 
ated by a need to have prior knowlege of the world; they are the outcome 
of interactions. 


Blind spot 


The question of knowledge weaves in and out of this account. So, too, the 
practices of revelation and concealment spin a particular kind of spell. 
When I began thinking about why I was so dazzled, in fact, I assumed it 
was because of what made visible, that I had been drawn to the display. 
On reflection I realise that there is much more to it: that it is the hiding 
again that exerts an equally powerful effect. One can hide ideas in one’s 
descriptions, after all, so not all of them may be evident at any one time. 
This leads me to my blind spot. Obviously I have to approach the blind 
spot sideways, so let me return to Harrison. 

‘The issue is again the language of description, which we know will in- 
volve the various Euro-American devices of juxtaposition, of summon- 
ing a particular context, of perspective merographically conceived, which 
all contribute to the axis of comparison that the writer creates. Now 
Harrison compared Avatip control over knowledge to transactions in 
wealth objects such as those which circulate in the Trobriands. The spe- 
cific control over knowledge that affects Avatip people is the manifesta- 
tion of persons in their names; but he also talks more generally of the 
creation and circulation of ideas and of incorporeal property such as de- 
signs, spells and all kinds of ritual imagery and procedure. The compari- 
son with wealth items” is well-taken. For I suggest that this ‘knowledge’ 
is not like the kind of knowledge with which the writer-anthropologist 
is principally concerned.” I underline the issue with an account from 
New Ireland. Foster gives a story about Tanga exchange transactions 
which depicts them as ‘specific instances of revelatory display through 
which agents constitute and communicate knowledge’; in the story, 
shells in moving from one hiding place to another move between per- 
sons. The knowledge people thus communicate to others is, to complete 
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his sentence, ‘about themselves’ (1995a: 208). Circulation, he goes on to 
say, takes the dialectical form of appearance and disappearance. He then 
adds that ‘[v]isual apprehension or witnessing ... often entails a proprie- 
tory relationship between the viewer and the object viewed, such that 
the viewer achieves a degree of mastery over the object observed’ (1995a: 
209). Visual perception is the only reliable source of knowledge, and see- 
ing, in his analysis, constitutes not only knowledge but control, that is, 
demonstrating an effect.” We may conclude that, as in Avatip, the object 
of knowledge, like the object of an effect, is not some notion of a world 
at large, but, and more finitely, other persons. The world at large — if they 
were to imagine the land, the settlements, the weather like that — simply 
gives off signs as to the effectiveness of this traffic. If knowledge is in the 
first place about the persons between whom it is imparted, this, it seems 
to me, is a highly significant qualification on comparing its circulation to 
a Euro-American epistemology. 

Elsewhere in Papua New Guinea are people whose reputation seems 
built on an almost deliberate recalcitrance to Euro-American knowl- 
edge practices, or, more accurately put, where Euro-American anthro- 
pologists have had spectacular problems with coming up with adequate 
descriptions (Crook in press). But has the apparently evident and de- 
scribable practice of ceremonial exchange, staple anthropological fare 
since Mauss’s Essay on the Gift, also been a block to (anthropological) 
knowledge? Or, again more accurately put, why should I — and I am not 
of course alone — have made it a source of knowledge? Was it because as 
a Euro-American I have been trained to equate knowledge with seeing, 
when what is seen is the world at large? I do not see a person but a person 
in a cultural context, not a figure but a figure in landscape, not just shells 
being whisked away but a glimpse into a social system, not a gift but 
economics. The revelatory part of these practices (gift exchange) seemed 
so obviously to be about making evident social facts and political-eco- 
nomic processes. Their significance had to be in what they revealed to 
the anthropologist about culture, society and economy.” And it seemed 
so obvious to think of people’s relationships as similar exemplifications 
of a social world. That all remains true and worthwhile to work with. 
But those (Euro-American) insights into social process obscure certain 
properties of the relationships themselves. 

I re-read the passages in The Gender of the Gift (M. Strathern 1988: 
180-2) which deal directly with reification, and am struck by a question 
that troubled me at the time but that I did not allow to appear as a ques- 
tion: what was the underlying motive for making relations visible? I had 
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no account (description) of the apparent need I imputed to these Mela- 
nesians to make relations visib/e. It did not have to be asked because the 
desire to know seemed self-sufficient, the counterpart to the anthropolo- 
gists’ analysis, as the end of the book suggests (1988: 309). It was a blind 
spot. For it seemed a kind of self-evident fact of social and cultural life 
that people make themselves explicit to themselves in various ways for 
which visibility itself is a powerful metaphor. This was the dazzle: they 
are anthropologists too! The dazzle of technical symmetry, that is, a sym- 
metry in artistry and technique. It had the same grip as the notions of 
convention and norms had gripped earlier anthropologists in their per- 
ception of social order as a matter of rules. However, I suspect now that 
this (the idea that people must make themselves explicit to themselves) 
probably came from the kind of productionist view of culture and society 
which, among others, Viveiros de Castro (1998) has roundly criticised. 
It implied that people were having to produce and create themselves as 
participants in some kind of social project. There is another version to be 
retrieved from those same few pages. All we need do is drop the Euro- 
American link between visibility and knowledge of the world. 

There is no doubt that people in Hagen, as elsewhere in the Papua 
New Guinea Highlands, strive to make themselves effective in relation 
to one another. And while I have focused on Hagen men’s affairs here, 
they can of course only be completed by women. Women are in any 
case effective in the sense of having their presence acknowledged in the 
claims they can put on husbands and brothers; they wish to have an 
effective presence between kin. What I now think is mistaken is the 
axiomatic assumption that visibility is somehow for the sake of knowl- 
edge, and that knowledge addresses, and thus gathers information about, 
the larger world in which one lives.” Instead, I would offer a different 
Melanesian emphasis. What you see is what there is (presents itself) to 
be seen; what you do not see is what is not to be seen. In Hagen women 
are mostly not to ‘be seer’ in the way men are. The reciprocal, with its 
compelling negative (Munn 1986), is only conceivable because of the 
finite perspective it thereby implicates; it would be nonsense to speak 
thus from within an open-ended, infinite world. 

This means, however, that a Melanesian view keeps re/ations in view. 
What you see is not a representation of the world; it is evidence of your 
point of being in it.’? What you see is there to be seen because the ob- 
server is in the appropriate social condition to register the effect.*° And 
the cause of the effect is ultimately another person. Perhaps witness- 
ing them both at once — the visible person and the person who made 
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‘him’ visible — would be a Melanesian version of the anthropologist’s 
ethnographic moment: two trajectories (two distinct persons) brought 
together. A gift, a pearlshell, would do it. 

Now, let me choose, from among a growing number of such criti- 
cisms,*' Douglas Dalton’s complaint about the anthropological obses- 
sion with relations. His reasons are exactly those of finding the right 
description, and he argues that anthropologists who emphasise relation- 
ality simply re-describe their own intellectual project. In one sense, this 
has to be right (cf. J. Weiner 1993). At the same time, he would point 
to what, in the case he describes (Rawa in Madang Province), summons 
the unpresentable absence or missing origins that supply human ends 
(D. Dalton 1996: 394). He says that what Rawa see, sublimely, in shells 
is anger, pain, absence (1996: 409). They summon, in his view, the inad- 
equacy or incommensurability that arises between the loss of a person 
(say) and the compensation offered in their stead. I would be a little 
sceptical, however, of the transcendental incompleteness and its prob- 
lem of adequate ‘representation’ as he attributes it to them. Rather, the 
removal of persons summons what Merlan and Rumsey (1991: 235) call 
‘compensation-for-disequilibrium’ — a person who moves from one do- 
main to another becomes lost as a recipient or carrier of relationships. Is 
it not through anger, shame and absence that we may also understand 
people’s effect on one another? For a body or a mind to be in a position 
of eliciting an effect from another, to evince power or capability, it must 
manifest itself in a particular concrete way. Foster (1995a: 269, note 20) 
compares the Tangan who perversely hoards wealth with witches from 
elsewhere; the retention of wealth ‘ultimately denies him the only cul- 
turally recognized means for attaching the qualities of those objects to 
his person, namely, display’ (at the point of giving it away). Reciprocity, 
Foster adds, is willingness to become an instrument of another person’s 
self-definition. One simply has to make or create oneself in a form that 
can be consumed by others. 

I repeat the point that an exchange of perspectives is not to be con- 
fused with the European gaze. A mutual gaze in the contemporary Eu- 
ro-American mode is two perspectives each from an individual stand- 
point on to the world. In my model of Melanesia,” for which I have 
imagined a visual theory of sorts, any one perspective elicits another. 
There would not be a visible world to see if the world were not mak- 
ing itself visible towards the viewer. But of course ‘the world’ is not a 
perceived object here — persons are. Rendering oneself visible, just as the 
holder of wealth does, offers a sight which is then reduplicated when 
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at the moment of handing it over men, and sometimes women, on the 
donors’ side decorate themselves. They create a form as it is intended to 
appear from the perspective of the viewer (recipient). That form is put 
before the viewer, and thus forced on an audience, (the coercive meta- 
phor is appropriate) for the audience to confront. This in turn offers one 
reason why self-decoration is such an apposite starting point for the an- 
thropologist’s exposition, why perhaps it has also been through the self- 
decoration of dancers which accompanies ceremonial exchange that this 
ethnographer at least has been so teased. Decorated dancers do not in 
this sense see themselves. It is not their job: it is the work of the viewer 
to see the dancers.** The dance decorations mean nothing without the 
viewer's, the participant observer’s, absorption of the effect which the 
dancer’s person makes. 

There is a type of knowledge here which consists in ‘seeing’ rela- 
tions.” Provided we can take this to mean both concept and percept, 
the aphorism could do as well for twentieth-century Euro-American as 
for twentieth-century Melanesian. But the Melanesian constructs I have 
been dealing with in this book do not end up with relations — they start 
with relations. In fact one could say that relations are what make people 
‘see’ anything at all. 
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This is not in itself a simple movement between ‘levels’; the two 
elements are homologous. Compare Riles’ (in press b) analysis of a 
certain type of (NGO-inspired) document, where the language of 
the document gradually seals over the concrete negotiations which 
produce each phrase until all the bracketed (debated) material is 
gone. She writes: ‘the fixed and self-contained form of analysis of 
international negotiation deprives the academic observer and reader 
of the familiar ethnographic journey through transformations of 
meaning from concrete apprehensions of facts to abstract analysis’. 
An unfamiliar rendering, as I find myself attempting here, might 
bring an aspect of academic anthropology closer to the aesthet- 
ics she describes than one might have thought. For Riles’ elegant 
phrase ‘a figure seen twice’ encapsulates the ethnographic moment. 
Either observation or analysis, either immersement or movement, 
may seem to occupy the entire field of attention. What makes the 
ethnographic moment is the way in which these activities are ap- 
prehended as occupying the same (conceptual) space. 

I have benefited here from the research of both Jude Philp on the 
Torres Strait and Sandra Rouse on Haddon; and see Herle and 
Rouse 1998. 

And Alfred Gell has driven the point home with far more force 
(and elegance) than can be found in the original [see Conclusion 
to this chapter, n. 33]. I note that similar points could also be made 
with reference to language, verbal exegesis and rhetoric. 
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In The Gender of the Gift (M. Strathern 1988), where a fuller account 
can be found; it also provides the rationale for the cast I have given to 
the definitions in the preceding paragraph. I had not meant to revisit 
this material so directly, and in particular would have preferred to lay 
to rest the language of ‘persons’ and ‘things’ (‘the reification of social 
relations’ was the original subtitle of this book). However, the way in 
which diverse technologies and inventions have entered the Euro- 
American imagination over recent years means that they may require 
address all over again. See for example the central essay in Frow 1997. 
There need be no literal ‘handing over’, or at any rate no hand ges- 
ture that is witnessed; indeed in my mind’s eye are valuables and 
wealth items collected or lined up in the expectation of being given 
away, the body gesture of things momentarily detached from one 
person and destined to be attached to another (see the photographs 
on page 219). 

Elsewhere (e.g. M. Strathern 1988: 272-3) I have found it analyti- 
cally useful to divide ‘persons’ into ‘persons’ thought of as objects in 
the regard of others and as ‘agents’ who take action. Each creates a 
perspective from which the other can be seen, and each is of course a 
figure seen from the one or other perspective. The person is revealed 
in relationships; the agent in actions. As Gell says of agents and 
patients, a person is a potential agent, and vice versa. 

Warm thanks to Simeran Gell and Nicholas Thomas for letting me 
see the manuscript of this book. My comments here are offered by 
way of tribute to an incomparable, and incomparably engaging, mind. 
Miller (1987: part 1), whose anthropological introduction to the 
Hegelian-derived concept of ‘objectification’ is most germane here, 
elucidates the origins of such evaluations and just what is lost to 
critical analysis in taking them at face value. 

I use ‘dazzle’ with Gell’s (1992: 46, 51) connotations: objects daz- 
zle as displays of artistry or technical virtuosity, the attitude of the 
spectator being conditioned by his or her sense of the magical or 
technological agency behind it. 


PRE-FIGURED FEATURES 


Portraiture and the Problematics of Representation, an interdiscipli- 
nary conference held at Manchester University in 1993, convened 
by Marcia Pointon and Joanna Woodall. 
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Iam grateful to Frances Price for this photograph and to Gail Vines 
for its description; it is reproduced by kind permission of Blackwell 
Scientific Publication ltd. 


THE AESTHETICS OF SUBSTANCE 


Several of the papers in this collection are germane to my present 
theme. James Weiner in fact borrows this phrase from Howard 
Morphy’s doctoral dissertation; Naritjin was explaining matters to 
Howard. 

In 1967, during a short follow-up visit to an initial fieldwork period 
in 1964-5. Kelly’s data dates from 1968-9. 

Witch-children were born to witches when they copulated with a 
witch-like intent, so a witch might have a non-witch child. Con- 
versely, it did not follow that a witch-child implicated its ‘natural’ 
parents, since the explanation could be that the mother was raped 
unknowingly by a witch. But only witches would allow a witch- 
child to remain alive. As we have seen, the witch-child is identified 
by its size. (See Kelly 1993: 540, 555.) 

Cf. the periodic increase and decrease of the bodies of Mekeo men 
and women (Mosko 1983). In Mekeo, a thin dry body is valued by 
men as being closed to sorcery attack. 

In considering terms such as ‘substance’, ‘material’, ‘form’ and so 
forth, I have been very aware that it matters from which epoch of 
Euro-American culture and its medieval or classical antecedents 
one draws one’s definitions. It would be tempting to recover a theo- 
logical definition of substance (spirit essence) that allowed one to 
talk of material and immaterial form of it. Indeed, something like 
a theory of transubstantiation fits some of this data. It will also be 
clear that I give a very abbreviated account of everything that is 
transactable between Etoro persons. (Kelly himself refers to sub- 
stances, as in the following account: “The initiate ... is linked to his 
father and agnates by a shared bone and hair substance, and to his 
mother’s brother by shared blood, flesh and skin. However, insofar 
as this has been largely overshadowed by game supplied by men ... 
this substance connection is now overlaid by and largely replaced 
by an exchange relationship’ (1993: 163.) In the contribution to a 
Wenner-Gren symposium organised by S. Franklin and S. McKin- 
non on New Directions in Kinship Study, 1998, Carsten lays out a 
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range of contemporary meanings attached to the term ‘substance’, 
and some important qualifications. I should add that my present 
formula does little more than raise some ethnographic questions. 

I depart from Kelly’s description here in using the terms primary 
and secondary. Kelly refers to the spirit body as an immaterial coun- 
terpart to the physical body. This primary body is under the special 
care of lineage spirits. The reader may like to consider Harrison's 
(1995b) account of the lowland (Sepik) New Guinea people at 
Avatip where mortal men act out the identities and hostilities of 
ancestral spirits. Men are the incidental human form in which en- 
during spirit-beings (associated with particular clans) appear; their 
personal names come from the clans stock of spirit names, and in 
these names — suitably transformed through magic — men go to war 
as the spirits who fight invisibly through them. 

I recall the imago displayed by aristocratic Roman families (Dupont 
1989) to which I alluded in Chapter 2. 

Meat contributes to the life-force but other food simply satisfies 
hunger. It is not ‘nutritive’. 

A diminution of body energy and size was expected to occur gradu- 
ally over a lifetime for men, and for women to be accelerated with 
the bearing of children; but this is not a focus of the extensive kinds 
of claims to virtue which Etoro men make. Periodic enlargement 
and diminution were, however, the subject of ‘external’ adornment 
and removal of ornamentation. These were aesthetic acts in Gell’s 
(1995) sense: see below. 

If one were to describe the Hagen soul and ideas about spirit es- 
sence and shadow doubles, one could find details very similar to 
Etoro — but they simply do not occupy the same object position 
in people’s dealings with one another. In this context we may also 
note Kelly’s description of the lack of dependency relations between 
Etoro child and mother (without dependency there is no nurture), 
and of the Etoro vision of child as predator. 

Anthropologists have puzzled over the tautology of gift exchange 
where relations appear to be activated only in order to create more 
relations. Note that I restrict this account to ceremonial exchange 
engagements (moka), and do not for instance consider homicide or 
bridewealth payments. Here shells and other wealth substitute for 
persons who are thus in a sense rendered visibly absent and in that 
rendering thereby disposed of (Battaglia 1990). As for the Rawa of 
Madang Province described by D. Dalton (1996: 399), the Hagen 
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logic of bridewealth entails a kind of death (bridewealth is likened to 
homicide compensation) for the bride and life (continuing wealth) 
for her kin, as well as a kind of life for the bride (her children) and 
death for her kin (their loss); cf. M. Strathern 1987. 

The body once enlarged by decoration and ornamentation is con- 
cealed behind the everyday ‘work’ body where limp clothes and 
scanty attire diminish its appearance. 

J. Weiner 1995a: 4 et seq, after Juillerat (1992) who uses the term 
to describe an organ — such as a placenta — which drops off once its 
function is performed. 

From this point of view Losche throws out a challenge to the ‘inter- 
pretation of Abelam (Sepik) figures — houses or masks or paintings 
— for it is not, she says, interpretation which is communicable but 
a capacity she calls function. (Asking Abelam what a design means 
is like asking an Australian what a refrigerator means.) She points 
to the characteristic shape of these figures which ‘might be trans- 
lated as a container whose inside is invisible but from within which 
objects seem to be intrinsically produced ... Each aspect, the inside 
and the outside, the hidden and the revealed, must necessarily be co- 
present [each immanent in the other]’ (Losche 1995: 54). Womb, 
netbag and bark painting are known by the same term: forms able 
to give forth. 

This is also true of the process of body decoration (men’s bod- 
ies alternate not between fat and thin but between decorated and 
undecorated state). The effort of collecting together ornaments 
and applying paint or oil speaks to a material process that is put 
in reverse when the feathers, shells and leaves are discomposed 
and hidden away again, whether in the recesses of the dancer’s 
house or back into the hands of the persons from whom they were 
borrowed. 

D. Dalton (pers. comm.) correctly criticises the economistic tenor 
of this rendering, that is, the covert assumption that men strive 
towards a kind of maximisation. The sense of ‘striving’ carries too 
many overtones of rewarded energy. A similar criticism has been 
made more generally by Eduardo Viveiros de Castro (also pers. 
comm.) of the concept of ‘creativity’ which smacks of a production- 
ist ethic. The force of these criticisms in turn relies on assuming 
that economism and productionism are meant to convey positive 
values. This creates a nice impasse in the circumstances: how to rid 
these terms of unwanted resonance, as one might for instance — and 
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I have tried in the past — rid sociality of its resonance of sociability, 
relationality of amity and the gift of altruism. In the meanwhile I 
am sure that the criticism of my current renderings is well-placed, 
and draw it to the reader’s attention. (There is more to the problems 
of usage than terminological inflection: Dalton’s criticism would 
imply accommodating the Hagen material to the Etoro on the 
grounds of them both speaking to the impossibility of representa- 
tion, to the link between fertility and death, and so forth [cf. Dalton 
1996].) 

J. Weiner’s own approach to the anthropology of art deals with the 
concealment and restriction of meaning, following Heidegger’s 
critique of Western productionist bias (J. Weiner 1995b: 35). Hei- 
degger (and Derrida) offers a starting point for Munro’s critique. 
Note that at one point Gell (1995: 25) advances his argument thus: 
‘Let us agree, for argument’s sake, that I have disposed of the idea 
that...’ 

Once centrality had been achieved, Hirsch writes, the ritual was 
over; it had served its purpose of making an immanent potential 
visible. The power of cultivation that is present in the landscape of 
gardens and pig pasture was made visible, and given coercive force, 
in the pigs brought together and displayed for consumption in the 
ritual plaza. 

Obtained in the mid-1960s from cash crops, especially coffee which 
was introduced into the Hagen area in the late 1950s, as well as 
from plantation labouring and other employment. The effect report- 
ed here is particularly visible from the 1990s; see Chapter 5. 

I am further grateful to Paul Connerton for this formulation, 
prompted by Harold Bloom’s writings thirty years ago on the anxi- 
ety of influence (see Renza 1990). From pressure of ‘meaning’, of 
the knowledge of other poetic writing on poets, to excess of infor- 
mation: excess is inflated in the 1980s by the all-enabling influence 
of information technology which, in the 1990s, is creating a kind 
of crisis — at least in academic production. First, the velocity ef- 
fect of locating or referencing work with respect to others (piling 
on antecedents) is mocked by the mechanical ability to download 
generations of writing at will. Second, the value put on authorship 
seemingly enhanced through legal protection is mocked when fran- 
tic concerns with copyright clog the flow of creativity, converting an 
elicitory power into a product. 
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It no longer works as a heuristic, as it did to powerful effect in the 
days when it was a term that one could so to speak hide again. It is 
lost by loss of the capacity to hide it. 

Cf. M. Strathern 1991b. I mean that, beyond the days of patrons, 
there is no social category of recipient apart from the general one 
of reader (however ‘generalised’ or ‘specialised’ the reader may be). 
Writers may of course produce with individuals in mind, but they 
are rarely in a position to demand evidence of consumption from 
other persons. 

Of course these forms can be — and often are — mixed. One of 
the rare volumes on anthropological poetics (Brady 1991) takes 
anthropologists’ occasional flights into poetry as exercises that rise 
to various challenges to the imagination — what it is to be human, 
to know the subject (as in subjective), to counterpose literary to 
scientific modes of narration, to convey otherwise ineffable expe- 
rience, not to speak of the hope of conducting yet ever edifying 
conversations. None of these is my concern here. However, I follow 
a lead from Preston (1991: 76): if basic materialist assumptions in 
science rest on the idea of knowledge attained through the meas- 
urement of direct sensory experience, then one issue is the means 
of measurement. If scientific instruments as themselves objects 
thereby mimic the objects they measure, then Melanesian persons 
mimic the measurement of one (person) by another (person). See 
Chapter 10. The witch is measured (known, sensed) through the 
witch-child. 

‘That is, images are presented as ‘images’. This is a (Euro-American) 
cultural statement; I mean it in the way one might refer to person- 
ality. One can both speak of everyone having a personality — and 
equally well of persons having or not having ‘personality’! All ex- 
pressions evoke images, but we also articulate certain specific modes 
of expression as ‘evoking images’. (Preston [1991: 76] refers to co/- 
lecting ‘a range of images’ from various populations from South Asia, 
Native America and so forth.) 

I allude here to the power of symbolic obviation (e.g. Wagner 1986). 
I am grateful to Monica Konrad for observations on this point. 

In merographic manner (see pp. 234-35), contrasts already intro- 
duced in this present chapter work off this further contrast in ways 
that multiply without quite replicating one another (the diverse 
contrasts cannot be added up). 
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REFUSING INFORMATION 


All but one of the seven member states of the then European Com- 
munity had by 1991 set up enquiries into aspects of the new repro- 
ductive and genetic technologies (STOA [Scientific and Techno- 
logical Options Assessment], Bioethics in Europe 1992), and the EC 
had also commissioned its own (The Glover Report 1989). 

One reason why anthropologists have been drawn to such material. 
Critics point out the special nature of both kinds of material, given 
the interests at stake. See note 16. 

I follow Cheaters (1995: 120) divergent use of the terms infor- 
mation (which takes an object, i.e. someone must be informed, so 
that information implies communication) and knowledge (a sensory 
or mental construct referring to an individual person’s perceptive 
state). I do not however sustain any distinction between information 
as a readable sign and as what is read as meaningful. Note that ‘sci- 
ence’ (that is, scientific techniques of description and verification) 
remains external to kinship (that is, the management of relations) in 
this model; it simply offers enhanced ‘readings’ of the natural world. 
Elsewhere in reproductive medicine new relations are being ‘written’ 
through technological intervention. 

I take this occasion to thank Ru personally for his innumerable 
kindnesses and willingness to share his insights. A self-account, 
originally written by Ru in Pidgin English and translated by A. 
Strathern, is published by the Institute of Papua New Guinea Stud- 
ies under the title Ru: a Biography of a Western Highlander (1993). 
Edwards continues: ‘It is variation that makes persons. In these 
remarks, Veronica is concerned with the developing tie between a 
mother and child. The placenta mediates the relationship and the 
placenta comprises shared substance. Variation and spontaneity in 
the mother’s diet is thought to have an effect ... on the child’s devel- 
opment, as do emotions ... which emanate from the mother.’ 

‘The role of feeding in creating kin has long received attention in the 
anthropological literature. For a recent appraisal, see Carsten 1991, 
1995. 

Items are exchanged between bride’s and groom’s side, with a bal- 
ance going to the former. The ‘pain of childbirth’ is acknowledged 
in the mother’s share, but payments only follow where connections 
have been sustained. Bridewealth claims are further explored in 
Chapter 7. 
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The ‘American’ here derives from North America, the ‘European’ 
from Northern Europe; I refer to a discourse not a people, although 
sometimes I personify the discourse, as on this occasion (speakers of 
Euro-American as ‘Euro-Americans’). It has global spread, is locally 
patchy. 

Compare the ‘structural coupling’ between a specific (Euro- 
American) kinship system and family law noted by Weir and Habib 
1997. 

Constitutive rules define an activity such as a game of tennis; with- 
out them the activity does not exist (not to play according to the 
rules of the game is not to be playing the game). Regulative rules, 
on the other hand, govern behaviour but do not define it (tennis 
matches should be conducted in a certain manner, but failure to do 
so does not mean the players are not playing tennis). 

Constitutive elements include rules for treating kin (cf. Schneider's 
[1968: 29] Euro-American contrast between relationship as natu- 
ral substance and as code for conduct); Barbara Bodenhorn (pers. 
comm.) draws my attention to the issue of trust as a component of 
relations between close kin. Indeed, the following argument might 
take a different turn if it took trust as constitutive of parent-child 
relations. Trust is built among other things on knowledge (that chil- 
dren are told the true facts; nothing is concealed between close kin). 
I say this in an analytical sense. Unfortunately it also turned out to 
be the case to a political extent no one had foreseen. The reader who 
wishes to assess the evidence for the claims about these numbers 
should consult Basen et al. 1993. 

E.g. in the deliberations on the British Human Fertilisation and 
Embryology Act of 1990, the 14-day rule re embryos was based on 
information which could be acted upon (discussed in Franklin 1993). 
Evidence-based medicine is defined as ‘medical practice and man- 
agement of the health care system based on knowledge gained from 
appropriate evaluation of treatments and their results’ (Canada, 
Minister of Government Services, 1993: 70). 

I have not examined the background research papers. 

With triple caveats, as to (i) the status of newspaper reporting, (ii) 
the status of utterances and decisions in the context of contested 
claims in court and (iii) the influence of reported US defences of 
individual liberties on how people from other countries think about 
such matters (see Wolfram 1989). Young (forthcoming) compares 
attitudes and assumptions between Canada and the US. 
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On choice in English kinship also see M. Strathern 1992; for North 
American (US) see e.g. Hayden 1995; Ragoné 1996; Robertson 
1994; Weston 1991. 

That difference is at the heart of European kinship systems of the 
English kind, the two kinds of parents also pointing up status and 
contract as two rationales for enduring obligations over time (cf. 
Dolgin 1990a; 1990b). 

As many have pointed out, with the new reproductive technologies, 
new modes of paternity become the model for thinking about ma- 
ternity (cf. Eichler 1996; Strathern 1996b). 

Here one would refer, among other things, to work on concealment 
in adoption (e.g. Modell 1986); discussions of anonymity in gamete 
donation (in Britain e.g. Haimes 1992), and the information paper on 
international legal issues prepared for the Royal Commission (Cook 
1991). This last details various substantive rights, explicit, implicit or 
contested in Canadian law. The ‘right to marry and found a family’ 
is followed first by the ‘right to private and family life’ and then by 
the ‘right to information and education’. It quotes article 19.2 of the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, noting that 
any decision to discourage practices such as surrogate motherhood 
or private resort to [VF must be justified. That access to information 
should be perceived as a ‘right’, however, suggests that information as 
such is a good, and those circumstances in which it is withheld or has 
deleterious effects have to be specified. Beside the ‘right to private 
and family life’, however, one may wonder at what point information 
becomes interference with reproductive privacy. Ambivalence be- 
tween openness and intrusion is examined by Eichler (1996) in her 
analysis of the kind of family imagined by the Royal Commission. 

I take heart from an unpublished paper by the lawyer Caroline 
Forder which argues that universal and unrestricted disclosure fails 
to achieve any kind of balance between rights which may be in con- 
flict (e.g. the right to be informed and — in her view — the right to 
not know one’s origins). (Forder 1998: permission to cite gratefully 
acknowledged.) 

I include here Weir’s (1996: 285-6) Foucauldian state that governs 
in accordance with freedom: ‘Freedom is part of the rationality of 
liberalism, but the practices of freedom [must be] elaborated poly- 
morphically in dialogue/tension/struggle with claims of unfreedom. 
Along with its capacity for autocritique and renewal, liberal govern- 
ment works against areas of unfreedom in its own practices as well 
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as outside. It is no accident that, in a cultural climate of governmen- 
tal accountability, the concealing of all kinds of information may be 
identified as restrictive. 

As opposed to earlier presumptions where unforeseen knowledge 
of genetic heredity was thought to interfere in the lives of adopting 
families and the family had to be ‘protected’ from such knowledge. 
This form of kinship knowledge appears unrelational. Apropos 
some of the literature on semen donors, Morgan and Lee (1991: 
163) report that in a limited survey conducted in London, a third 
of the donors were opposed to having their identity revealed, while 
two-thirds were in favour or reserved their opinion; the finding is 
likely to be long outdated. An interesting comparison is provided by 
Ragone’s (1996: 361) study of American surrogate arrangements. 
Once the child was born, fewer than 50 per cent of the couples 
whom she interviewed chose to have the paternity test that was 
routinely offered to them. 

The Australian National Consultative Bioethics Committee, given 
statutory standing in 1988 but then subsequently disbanded. (On 
individual states, see Waller 1997.) 

I draw here from Ronald Frankenberg’s several apt comments on an 
earlier version of this chapter. My thanks also to Monica Konrad in 
this context. 

I have pointed generally to the role of assistance in the way that 
culture absorbs nature (M. Strathem 1992: 1767-7; on society and 
nature see 150), a version of the collapse of the distinction between 
them promoted vigorously by new reproductive rhetoric (which 
promotes the distinction and its collapse simultaneously). 


NEW ECONOMIC FORMS: A REPORT 


Under whose aegis Pentecostalism first spread; see A. Strathern 
(1993: 169-74) for a brief early history. 

Initial fieldwork in the now Western Highlands Province was car- 
ried out in 1964-5, in the company of Andrew Strathern. We lived 
off and on in Papua New Guinea for the next decade, my last field 
visit to Hagen being in 1976. The opportunity for more than a brief 
subsequent visit did not come again until 1995. 

My gloss, after the title of McSwain 1977. See also Errington and 
Gewertz 1996. 
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At the same time (A. Strathern 1993: 213): In the 1970s the switch 
to money in moka led to a re-creation of exchange’, especially be- 
tween former military allies. 

But the surfeit of food in the market discouraged some; there was 
always more than could be sold, so often they made only K10-12. In 
the coffee season, a man setting off on a journey twenty years before 
might have humped a small bag of coffee beans with him to sell on 
the way; men from the new settlement wanting KI0-12 or so could 
always take a bunch of bananas to Hagen market. 

Homesteads were built in much greater proximity than had for- 
merly been the case, giving the impression of housing dotted regu- 
larly over a wide area; people referred to a named cluster in Pidgin 
English (Neo-Melanesian) as viles (villages). 

In his study of Bomana jail (Port Moresby), Adam Reed (pers. 
comm.) found that newly jailed women were put to work making 
such bags, being taught how to do so if they came from areas where 
there was no such tradition. 

A man’s point of view of exchange; it was one they also tried to ex- 
tend to pigs, which embroiled them in disputes with women. 

As I have defined these terms, socially the person is a relation, by 
gender androgynous and by origin the product of other persons’ 
actions. The person appears as an individual as the outcome of a 
process of (internal or external) unification, and thus as one sex or 
the other. Clumsy as these renderings are, common English terms 
need to be problematised, if only to raise a question against the 
kinds of issues of detachment which Manga himself raises. Oth- 
erwise we would simply have to treat as ironic the fact that in lib- 
eral economies money serves to detach persons from one another 
by registering the subjective individuation of (market) choice. My 
thanks to Keith Hart for conversation on this point, and see Callon 
(forthcoming). 

‘The point is of course that at the moment of handing over, the pearl- 
shell does incorporate the ‘one-ness’ that had been achieved in the 
act, i.e. heterogeneity is suppressed. J. Weiner’s exposition (1995b: 
27) on the uniqueness of the pearlshell for Foi contains that pos- 
sibility. I remain here with my original formulations about attach- 
ment and detachment, while taking his point also for Hagen that 
these are unreconstructed metaphors for ‘the projection of a form 


that completed acts of productive consumption take in Foi social 
life’. 
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As in the BBC1 film 4 Death to Pay For by Charlie Nairn, broad- 
cast on 11 November 1995. The young man Nykint describes how 
his mind is divided between thinking about what he can steal and 
thinking about going to church. The division is represented as some- 
thing he can so to speak do nothing about, even though his actions 
will take him off on one or other course. 

This returns the anthropologist to an old point (cf. Josephides 
1982): the role of the outside observer in making practices explicit 
is obviously different according to what is already explicit. When 
divisions are only implicit, then conflict can be uncovered as con- 
cealed by social practices. When division and conflict is explicit, 
then we may look for the implicit connections such a division sus- 
tains. The former has a commonsense appeal to Euro-Americans 
who like to uncover the ‘reality’ of conflict from beneath a glossy 
surface of harmony; the latter produces the rather stiff functional- 
ist arguments familiar, for instance, from Radcliffe-Brown’s work 
on joking and avoidance relationships. (See Foster 1992: 287 
on the self-conscious representation of exchange practice in the 
Pacific.) 

In E. Gellner (1994) Thought and Change, Chicago: Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, cited in a Papua New Guinea context by McDowell 
(1985). 

A relative had visited Rupert in Moresby, and Rapa sent a message 
with her, but the amount Rupert sent back was derisory. A 1970s 
account of the view from Moresby is given in M. Strathern 1975. 
See Gregory (1980: 630) on the Hanuabadans who told him that 
these payments were ‘gifts’ (in the Euro-American sense of alien- 
able gift) and it was wrong that they should benefit. I emphasise 
the status of the gift here, in its Euro-American ‘commodity’ sense, 
in order to make a contrast with the Melanesian gift. The former is 
characteristically ‘altruistic’, and the notion of altruism has dogged 
(mis)understandings of the latter. In the original text I had included 
a reference to sacrifice and to Biersack’s (1995) theorisation of in- 
digenous exchange as sacrifice (see Chapter 3). Hers is a fascinating 
argument, but I reserve judgement on the appropriateness of the 
analogy. 

I use the orthography of the Wantok newspaper. For further on com- 
pensation, see Chapters 9 and 10. 

‘Shaking hands’ was thus in a sense the precursor of payments to the 
state. 
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See A. Strathern 1994b: 62 on organs of the state being treated as 
super-clans. 

No inevitable contradiction here: a man might expand his agnates’ 
resources by drawing in his affines. I refer to a division between so- 
cial orientations. 

Receiving nurture is necessary but can also be hazardous — this is 
not just a benign interaction. 

Someone who discovers that the people he thought were his ma- 
ternal kin were not blood kin (through adoption, say) will still send 
them gifts if they have been nurturing of him. 

The Central Melpa people had always orchestrated moka along these 
lines, several members of a subclan/clan together combining to give 
to their respective maternal kin on the same occasion. 

Carrier and Heyman (1997) refer to status groups in terms of imag- 
ined and idealised patterns of consumption. 

When Rupert returned to Moresby, he was kitted out in ‘Hagen 
clothes’ (clothes bought in Mt Hagen, since he had arrived in 
“Moresby clothes’) — including contributions from three men of his 
own age cohort, married or about to be married to various sisters of 
his. Manga deliberately kept out of it; this was the younger genera- 
tion’s affair. 

A sentiment which would in theory, from the viewpoint of conjugal 
households, support matrilineal as well as patrilineal regimes. 

And was a reason for some staying back in the Northern Melpa 
area, despite it being harder to earn cash there. 

A continuation of the conversation noted in Chapter 4 (I give his 
own name; the other names in this chapter are pseudonyms, and 
some personal details have been disguised.) It was no doubt a state- 
ment idiosyncratically expressed; Merlan and Rumsey (1991: 232) 
describe the intense fascination with which a neighbouring people, 
in the Nebilyer valley, regard what men and women eat. 

I have since seen Karen Sykes’ (1997) examination of entrepreneur- 
ial projects in New Ireland which takes as its starting point concepts 
of personhood that render the way in which ‘persons’ desire ‘things’ 
opaque to the logic of possessive individualism. The magic of trade 
casts wide the net of interests in particular items and sustains an 
intensified consumerism (through increasing the numbers of part- 
ners involved). People desire connection to the (business) enterprise. 
Items such as trucks become ‘a composite of social relations’. I am 
grateful for permission to cite this unpublished paper. 
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29 Given earlier usages (M. Strathern 1988), this is a deliberate termi- 


nological solecism, bringing together two distinct analytical catego- 
ries, the composite person, singular but divided, and the collective, 
undivided, individual. I might add that the model of the composite 
person lies behind Foster’s (1995a: 9-10) inspired development of 
the notion of the collective individual. 


6 THENEW MODERNITIES 


1 


W 


Anyone who wishes to locate within a wider intellectual/cultural 
history the very particular versions of ‘hybridity’ discussed here 
should consult Werbner and Modood (1997). I note that social an- 
thropologists always had their counterpart purifications, not only in 
themselves subscribing to nature and culture as ontologically dis- 
tinct zones, whatever other peoples thought, but in effect treating 
as distinct zones societies and cultures in relation to one another. 
Assumptions about the naturalness of cultural distinctions, about 
internal congruity and external difference, upheld the scientific side 
of anthropology to which Clifford refers (see below). 

This ‘network is not to be confused with that of standard sociologi- 
cal usage. See Law’s discussion of networks in actor network theory, 
which he characterises as a ‘vision of many semiotic systems, many 
orderings, jostling together to generate the social’ (1994: 18). 

From a Trobriander’s comment in the film. 

From the moderns, as he lists them (Labour 1993: 135), one would 
want to retain the separation of free society from objective nature, 
while from the premoderns the non-separability of signs and things, 
and from the postmoderns denaturalisation. But also to be saved 
from the moderns are ‘long networks’, ‘scale’ and ‘experimenta- 
tion’, while it is ‘limits on scale’ that are to be discarded from the 
premoderns. 

There is no such single entity as ‘the domestic pig’; the role pigs play 
in the circulation of values varies enormously. Law’s emendation 
of Latour’s ‘immutable mobiles’, materials easily carried that retain 
their shape, is pertinent. Mobility and durability, Law argues, are 
themselves relational effects. A material ‘is durable or otherwise as a 
function of its location in the networks of the social’ (1994: 102). 
After Burridge 1960; my thanks to Melissa Demian for reminding 
me of this division. Andrew Strathern’s (1994b) recent comments 
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on how local groups may treat a multinational company or even ‘the 
government’ as a ‘rival clan’ could be understood the same way. 

But scale, and limits, are also defined by the field of effect. Lemon- 
nier (1993) demonstrates how different regimes of production and 
exchange in Papua New Guinea mobilise the domestic pig to dif- 
ferent ends. Its apparently pivotal role in some societies is taken in 
others by human beings (women) or by life-substituting substances 
(salt); conversely the animal may take on the characteristics of per- 
sons or of inanimate materials. As a consequence the pig works as 
a pulley or lever on human relations with quite unpredictable re- 
sults. There seems no single relationship between animal husbandry, 
horticulture and politico-economic system; with neither particular 
social values nor particular technological developments determi- 
nant, people’s experimentations result in ‘some unexpected techni- 
cal choices’ (1993: 146). We may ask how ‘large’ the fields of effects 
are here. 

I am grateful to Adam Reed, then undertaking a study of discipline 
and punishment with the cooperation of the Corrective Institutions 
Service (his PhD dissertation is called Anticipating individuals: 
Contemporary sociality in Papua New Guinea in the practice of impris- 
onment, Cambridge University, 1997) for letting me quote from his 
letter (24 October 1994). See Sahlins 1993: 3-4. 

Lissant Bolton (Dancing in mats: Extending ‘kastom’ to women in Va- 
nuatu, PhD thesis for Manchester University, 1994) has articulated 
several reservations about the equation. 

E.g. M. Strathern 1995b. Turner (1993) argues the opposite thesis. 
He suggests that anthropology’s definitions of culture have been 
left behind in the new movement of multiculturalism. This has as its 
aims a democratisation of cultural difference — challenging cultural 
hegemony ‘by calling for equal recognition of the cultural expres- 
sions of nonhegemonic groups’ (1993: 412). 

Turner distinguishes between critical multiculturalism, which 
seeks (within education) to use cultural diversity as a basis for rel- 
ativising both minority and majority assumptions, and difference 
multiculturalism where culture ‘reduces to a tag for ethnic identity 
and a license for political and intellectual separatism’ (1993: 414). 
He identifies the latter with neoconservatism. But helpful as in- 
troducing such distinctions is, they also overlook ‘translation’, dif- 
ferent meanings bleed into one another. ‘Critical’ and ‘différence’ 
stands will only hold apart momentarily, as his own citation of 
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a similar, constantly collapsible, distinction in feminist politics 
makes clear. 

Compare Josephides’ (1992: 159) critique of ‘cultural functionalism’ 
on the part of anthropologists. 

Cultural fundamentalism builds its case on traits supposedly shared 
as a universal by all people everywhere (cultural identity, xenopho- 
bia), which either leads to the demand that immigrants assimilate 
culturally to the world around them or else works as an ideology of 
collective exclusion. 

Thatcher (the then Prime Minister of Britain) stated in 1978 that 
‘people are really rather afraid that this country might be swamped 
by people of a different culture’ (quoted by Fitzpatrick 1987). Stol- 
cke notes differences between the British and French versions, 
among others. 

Latour would disown segments of modernity in selecting from pre- 
modern, modern and postmodern regimes his hopeful amalgam for 
a non-modern world. Inventions are easiest to disown when they 
fall into the hands of aliens — when the creative act of appropria- 
tion implies they (the aliens) have ‘their own uses for it (see Thomas 
1991). 

Latour voiced a need to slow down and regulate modernity’s pro- 
liferation of hybrids (1993: 12), but through bringing them into his 
new democracy, not through controlling them through new forms 
of possession! 

From The Independent, 1 Dec 1994. The observations which follow 
rest on a couple of reports and a broadcast. For a British statement 
of some of the complexities of the concept of ownership in relation 
to human materials, see Nuffield Council 1995. 

The occasion of the newspaper report was a High Court ruling in 
November 1994 that the corporation could exercise a legal monop- 
oly on the testing kits. Current tests cost about 50p each. 

The geneticist Martin Bobrow speaking on BBC Radio 4 (3 De- 
cember 1994). 

Apropos breast cancer (case cited on BBC Radio 4). 

Quite apart from the fact that the naturalness of possession is be- 
ing newly championed in interpretations of Melanesian ethnogra- 
phy; Battaglia’s critique of this includes some pertinent comments 
on ownership (1994: 640). For an important elucidation of the way 
persons’ sources in others must be acknowledged, see Errington and 
Gewertz 1987. 
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DIVISIONS OF INTEREST AND LANGUAGES OF 
OWNERSHIP 


The Supreme Court considered the parties’ intentions in terms of 
their current interests in wanting or not wanting to procreate, where- 
as the trial court which had granted custody of the embryos to the 
woman, on the grounds that they were (already) children, focused on 
the pre-conception intent of the couple ‘to produce a human being 
to be known as their child’ (quoted by Dolgin 1994: 1278). 
Schwimmer discusses the variables of alienation and identification, 
use value and exchange value, in a four-way matrix. The world of 
literature, music and art is a Euro-American example of identifica- 
tion involved in the creation of exchange values; the Melanesian 
counterpart he cites is contributing labour (‘cargo work’) to starting 
up businesses. 

This chapter was originally conceived as a rejoinder to Carrier, and 
appeared in the same volume as his (see Hann 1998). (Some small 
amendments and additions have been made to this version.) 

The rights concerned neither contraception nor pregnancy but an 
entity only recently come into existence, a pre-implanted, extra-cor- 
poreal embryo. A quite separate source of renegotiation lies in con- 
ditions of deliberate social innovation that explicitly take property 
relations to be the core of social justice. One example is Verdery’s 
account (1998) of the redefinition of property rights under chang- 
ing political and bureaucratic regimes in eastern Europe. 

Coombe points here to the recent legal discovery in the US that 
litigious strategies related to trademarks are likely to be more suc- 
cessful than appeals to the violation of sacred emblems; ‘claiming 
that the nominations of Cherokee [et al] ... are already the marks 
of nations and were held as properties by the governing bodies of 
national peoples’ is a powerful proprietory idiom given that asser- 
tions of theft, as she observes, seem to have greater rhetorical value 
in American politics than assertions of harm (1996a: 218). One 
should add however that the range of things regarded as ‘stealable’ 
is also likely to be a variable (Harrison [1990] describes how the 
Manambu of Papua New Guinea steal from one another’s stock of 
names; elsewhere special practices or emblems may not be released 
to others without due compensation, and so forth). 

She argues that this interpretation resonates with anthropologi- 
cal positions, such as those of Nancy Munn, which take sacred and 
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other objects alongside land as phenomenal (consubstantial) mani- 
festations and transformations of one another. 

These overlapping denotations are typically ‘merographic’, that is, 
each appears at once to summon a whole order of phenomena and 
to be but part of other orders of phenomena. 

The two cases are not entirely parallel. In the latter, the axe had 
a powerful effect by being withheld and thus as something which 
might have appeared; in deriving, as Battaglia says, its saliency from 
concealment, it created an effect other than its appearance would 
have had. In the former, ancestral ghosts always remain concealed, 
and there is no potential appearance at issue, while the social pres- 
ences of kin have a certain constancy whether or not they are there 
in person. I simply draw the cases together as a further comment 
on analytical decisions — what the anthropologist chooses to make 
present in the account or description of the event. 

‘Economy’ in quotation marks since it was a route to trying to solve 
general problems in the interpretation of Melanesian ‘society’, not 
an investigation into economic life as generally understood. Such 
interpretation remains necessary. Foster (e.g. 1995a: 19) can argue 
that the different types of social reproduction in Melanesia ‘have 
differently conditioned the process of commodization precisely be- 
cause of that general interpretative work carried out by many eth- 
nographers of the region. 

In Hagen women expect pork, but at some deferred date — they 
look to the future. In the area of which Sillitoe speaks, women also 
participated in bridewealth prestations (cf. Lederman 1986). 

Based on events told and witnessed then, some details are disguised. 
Kanapa (‘sweetcorn’) is not the woman's name, though she may be 
called this by some people. (Kanapa is a common food-name, that is, 
a name bestowed on someone with whom one has shared the item 
in question.) Rupert, who appeared in Chapter 5 under a Christian 
name, is here given a Melpa pseudonym. 

Money would have enabled her to purchase a substitute pig, mind- 
ful of the work bestowed on the one reared earlier, and thus standing 
visibly for her achievements. 

A man’s pigs are given to his wife to tend, so that ‘his own’ pigs are 
also ‘her own’. In this case it was important that it was a pig into 
which the sick woman had put her own effort — only this would 
sway the ghosts. 
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This is the context in which I argued (1988: 1651) that Highlands 
people do not have alienable items at their disposal; inalienable prop- 
erty only makes sense in a context where other things are alienable. 
In many instances; but see Chapter 3. If we take Kelly’s own usage 
of the term ‘substance’ in Etoro, the observations in Chapter 3 note 
5 can be completed as follows: “The initiate now embodies, in his 
completed physical and spiritual state, a// the relational components 
that constitute the social system. He is linked to his father and agnates 
by shared bone and hair ... [Now] the initiate has given to his moth- 
er’s brother shell valuables [semen] and received tree oil [blood, ma- 
ternal semen]. In the next generation, the mother’s brother’s son 
will inseminate the initiate’s son and marry the latter’s sister ... shell 
valuables will then flow in the opposite direction in bridewealth’ 
(Kelly 1993: 163, my emphasis). Whether or not we use the term 
‘substance’, body components appear both inside and outside the 
person, whereas in much Euro-American thinking substances make 
up a singular, indivisible ‘body’ equated with the (individual) person. 
Euro-American notions of divisibility of identity and so forth, such 
as psychoanalysis deals with, then become a qualification on or cri- 
tique of such suppositions. 

Her argument about presence and absence is made in the context 
of a widely renewed anthropological interest in the material proper- 
ties of objects which require, as she points out, presence for effect, a 
critique she extends to Bhaskar’s ‘critical realism’. 

She thus offers a critique of the narrow conceptual framework 
adopted in prevalent feminist objections to commercial traffic in 
bodies and body parts. To attack ‘ownership’ only in its bourgeois, 
privatised, individualistic sense, she argues, is already to cede the 
ground of meaning. 

He draws, too, on a tradition of thinking of social life in terms of 
‘communal behaviour and ‘communities’, constructs with their own 
history as Petchesky hints. 

In order to find appropriate analogies for his argument about the 
ownership of ritual knowledge in Papua New Guinea, Harrison 
(1992) considers intellectual property (and religions as the property 
of groups) in a range of historical contexts, including the Protestant 
Reformation in Europe, Germany under the Third Reich and an- 
cient Rome. In acknowledging the interest of Harrison’s work here, 
I should note that he adopts a non-reproductive model of intel- 
lectual property in his view of such property as the ownership of 
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classes of things (image, typification |design]). He argues for similar 
continuities of forms as does Gudeman, namely, that in Melanesia 
ritual action and beliefs are experienced in the same way as objects, 
objects being understood not as what people ‘own but as what they 
‘are’. 

Locke, she suggests, appropriates the radical language of the Level- 
lers but channels it to different ends. ‘It would not have occurred to 
the authors of the Leveller women’s petition [presented to Cromwell 
in 1651] to see a dichotomy between individual claims to integrity 
and ownership in one’s “person” (body) and communal claims to 
justice and free use of the commons. ... Only at the end of the sev- 
enteenth century ... did “privacy” become a synonym for “freedom” 
and “goods” take precedence over “lives, limbs, liberties”’ (Petchesky 
1995: 393). 

But, as noted above, this is not an argument for claims on commons 
provision. 

The state conditioned its recognition of authors with ‘a system of 
press regulation intended to hold authors and printers accountable 
for publications deemed libelous, seditious, or blasphemous’, while 
authors’ proprietory rights to works as commodities with an ex- 
change value did not exist (Coombe 1994: 402, after Rose). 


POTENTIAL PROPERTY: INTELLECTUAL RIGHTS 
AND PROPERTY IN PERSONS 


An obvious one rests on making it explicit that property is a set of 
relations, property in persons thus being rights in respect of them: 
the anthropological distinction between rights in rem (in relation to 
a third party) and rights in personam (duties laid on the person). This 
would pre-empt the very potential described in this chapter, how 
Euro-Americans do entertain the possibility of ‘owning persons’. 
Coombe’s 1993 review of three recent books lists several others. I 
am grateful to Richard Werbner for drawing my attention to Rose- 
mary Coombe’s work. 

Franklin (1995) uses the same concept, drawing on Donna Hara- 
way’s image of a (cultural) hyperstack that ignores dimension or 
distance — any order of phenomena may be in the pile. 

A revival, Marcus suggests, of an earlier form of constructivism in 
which the artist appears as engineer, making ‘useful objects’. Chains 
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may be formed from following the people, or following the com- 
modity, or metaphor or plot or biography and so forth. 

Coombe discusses Rose’s and Woodmansee’s work on the efforts it 
took to establish authors as individuals responsible for the produc- 
tion of a unique and original work, rather than being regarded as 
vehicles for received truth or divine inspiration, a displaced theol- 
ogy according to Woodmansee (Coombe 1993: 413). (M. Strathern 
1995a explores certain twentieth-century analogies between con- 
ceptual and social relations, and between ideas and children.) 

In a BBC1 documentary (‘Heart of the matter’, 25 June 1995), the 
same phrase was used of frozen embryos facing extinction at the 
five-year limit under which they are ‘kept’ in Britain. Shortly after 
the Tennessee embryos (referred to as fertilised ova or pre-embryos) 
were frozen, the couple divorced; the dispute turned on the wish 
of the woman to donate the embryos to another couple, a move to 
which her former husband objected. His wish prevailed. 

The Supreme Court considered the parties’ intentions in terms 
of their current interests in wanting or not wanting to procreate, 
whereas the trial court which had granted custody of the embryos 
to the woman, on the grounds that they were (already) children, 
focused on the pre-conception intent of the couple ‘to produce a 
human being to be known as their child’ (quoted by Dolgin 1994: 
1278). Presumably that court decided that the first if not the second 
part of this intention influenced the woman's wishes to donate. 
Schwimmer (1979) discusses alienation and identification, use value 
and exchange value, in a four-way matrix. As noted in Chapter 7, 
footnote 2, literature, music and art are Euro-American examples of 
identification involved in the creation of exchange values; a Mela- 
nesian counterpart is contributing labour (‘cargo work) to starting 
up businesses. An original account of how one might imagine intel- 
lectual property in a ‘gift economy’ is given by Harrison (1992). 
Including enterprise morality, the ‘instinct for justice that seeks to 
reward a creative thinker for the results of mental activity (NAPAG 
1995: 2). 

I am grateful to Derek Morgan for sending me a draft transcript 
of the California Supreme Court hearing 1993 (and see Morgan 
1994). 

I have drawn on this elsewhere (M. Strathern 1995a). I quote with- 
out further acknowledgement from the draft transcript; an analysis 
may be found in Dolgin 1994: 1281-95. 
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Communities ‘are finally acknowledged as rightful owners of “the 
environment’ only to the extent that they agree to treat it (and 
themselves) as capital’ (Escobar 1994: 220). A similar point has long 
been rehearsed in tribal lands conflicts in North America, Australia 
and elsewhere (land must be subject to tenure and tribes to cultural 
identification). 

Brush (1993: 654) observes that IPR rests on the precept that state 
power is necessary to create monopoly rights over these goods. 
Some of the scope of UN (counter)activity is given in Suagee 1994; 
Posey 1994. 

He makes an explicit association: chemists in laboratories seek out 
parallel compounds with fewer side effects to substitute for the orig- 
inal material; so, too, musical sounds need no longer rely on instru- 
ments but on electronic synthesis. 

They may also be drawing an implicit parallel between culture and 
public discourse. If we follow Coombe’s (1993: 414) discussion of 
IPR as enabling the commodification of symbols, imagery, text and 
thus creating ‘limited monopolies over representational forms’, it 
would seem made for characterisations of culture as the public dis- 
course of representations. See for instance P. Harvey’s (1997) elu- 
cidation of a transcultural context, nation-states exhibiting them- 
selves at Expo 92 in Seville, in which the very idea of cultural context 
is commodified. Presumably any item attributable to a specific cul- 
tural origin could be a candidate for cultural property; but general 
knowledge will not do for establishing intellectual property — that 
requires precise specification (Brush 1993: 663). Conversely, Brush 
takes all inventions as collective in the sense of drawing on ideas 
that are common property. 

For comparative comment on indigenous constructions of the col- 
lective individual (the collective individualised as a distinct entity) 
see Foster on New Ireland lineages (1990; 1995a: 216-17) and Han- 
dler on Québécois ideas of the nation (1998: 40f.). The latter em- 
braces a moralistic concept of common cultural identity; the former 
is an amoral, transcendent, gathering of power. 

The question is prompted by Carlos Alberto Alfonso’s analysis of 
‘non-reproducing’ communities in the Terra Fria region of Portugal 
(pers. comm.). His scepticism about reproduction as an explanatory 
concept, in this context at least, promises an interesting comment 
on those ideas of property that are suffused with metaphors of pa- 
ternity and generative potency. 
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In the words of the British Patent Office (1995: 3), ‘they give legal 
recognition to the ownership of new ideas or brand names ... [cre- 
ating] for the innovator a system by which he can benefit from his 
ingenuity’. 

Mode 2 knowledge production is marked by an increase in the 
number of potential sites where knowledge can be created, includ- 
ing multinational companies, hi-tech firms, government research 
institutions; by these sites being linked in heterogeneous ways, elec- 
tronically, socially, organisationally, and by the simultaneous special- 
isation and recombination of subfields (Gibbons et al. 1994: 6). 

I am grateful for permission to cite this, one among several papers 
on research cultures and new forms of knowledge organisation from 
the Centre for Research Policy, Wollongong, Australia. 

I refer both to peoples who have ‘communities’ only in an orientalist 
sense, and to those who this century have been dislocated and dis- 
housed from their homes. 

A brief history is found in Nuffield Council on Bioethics 1995: 85.1 
owe thanks to both Maryon McDonald and Suzanne Hoelgaard for 
documents and guidance. My comments do not begin to consider 
the obvious language differences on the part of members, on which 
McDonald has worked. 

This abbreviates a complex situation that would depend on mem- 
ber states’ enactment of various forms of ‘farmer’s privilege’. Brush 
(1993: 654) details the difference in US law between ‘utility patents’ 
applied to plants and ‘plant variety protection’, the latter allowing 
farmers to duplicate seed without paying the royalties due under 
utility patents if the new plant retains the protected characteristic. 
Alluding to a famous American case, it referred to the patient ‘who 
did not have an automatic right of ownership over tissues deriving 
from his body’. 

The Nuffield Council on Bioethics’ report on human tissue (1995) 
gives an excellent overview of what is at present ownable with re- 
spect to human tissue, by those who take it and those from whom it 
is taken, and discusses the English common law presumption that 
there can be no property in the human body. 

NAPAG (1995: 25) criticises the EC Directive on Copyright in 
Computer Programs for not addressing the question: ‘when Pro- 
gram I] is in some sense derived from Program I, what is to count as 
sufficient borrowing’ to infringe copyright in I? 

I draw here on several of Penny Harvey’s observations (pers. comm.). 
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Basically in terms of continuing employment, that is, the extent 
to which the employing institution remains viable or the extent to 
which their individual contribution might make them candidates 
for redundancy. The RAE assesses routine productivity but is not 
about routine rewards (individual salaries). 

Bourdieu (1998) contrasts the domains of academic and intellec- 
tual activity within which university members accumulate different 
kinds of capital. I emphasise their separateness rather than the way 
they also merge. 

It is fashionable to deride disciplines and their ‘boundaries’ in favour 
of cross-disciplinary enterprises. My own view is that disciplines 
provide positions from which to critique other forms of institution- 
alisation, and their proprietory nature is an important instrument 
here. At the least we should investigate the politics of interdiscipli- 
narity at a time when other potential claims to scholars’ work are in 
the air. NAPAG refers to government interest in increasing the pro- 
ductivity of research, and to the fact that in the 1992 RAE exercise 
people were asked for tallies of patents and copyrights (1995: 35); 
they warn against these as measures of research ability. The sugges- 
tion of cross-disciplinary ‘themes’ as the focus of research funding 
mooted in 1995 by the UK Economic and Social Research Council 
puts the initiative for determining research priorities into a pub- 
lic (read, government) domain that makes for greater control over 
scholarly activity. 

Through (for instance) defence of ‘academic freedom’. NAPAG rec- 
ommendations include the following: ‘University academics should 
retain ownership in their writings, so that they may publish them 
when and where they wish, without control by their institution.’ 
(Academics are of course hired for and required to pursue their 
scholarship.) 

Summarising Rose 1993. 

Cussins’ phrasing, from an earlier draft of this paper, quoted with 
permission. 

Oyama opens her account (1985: 1) by observing it matters little to 
the structure (of the hybrid/duplex) ‘whether it is God, a vitalistic 
force or the gene as Nature’s agent that is the source of the design of 
living things’. 

In an unpublished conference paper (‘An indigenous system of 
copyright from the Tabar Islands’, European Society for Oceanists, 
1994), which I cite with thanks. 
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WHAT IS INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY AFTER? 


The conference for which this was written was called Actor Network 
Theory and After. For those looking for an introduction to ANT, I 
would recommend Latour 1993 and Law 1994 and their guide into 
the literature (e.g. Callon 1991). In the same way as it is not neces- 
sary for the reader to have a background in Melanesian anthropol- 
ogy in order to appreciate most of the Papua New Guinean mate- 
rial, it is not necessary to spell out the lineaments of this theory for 
present purposes. I hope therefore that the reader will forgive some 
unexplained allusions. The original note here, for instance, read: 
Like scallops, one wants to be caught in the right nets. I am not sure 
that Callon’s (1986) Breton scallops would behave like Inuit ones (if 
there were any). Inuit scallops would yield themselves to fishermen 
directly (cf. Bodenhom 1995: 187). 

I am struck by the axiomatic location of Actor Network Theory 
(ANT) within studies of science and technology. (Callon [1986: 
197] begins with the hope that the ‘sociology of translation’ offers 
an analytical framework for the study of ‘the role played by science 
and technology in structuring power relationships’.) I must thank 
Vivien Walsh for furnishing me with several relevant papers. 
Needless to say I have specifics in mind: specifically Highland- 
ers from central Papua New Guinea, and transactions predicated 
on ‘gift exchange’. In my paradigmatic case (from Hagen in the 
Highlands of PNG), men deliberately put themselves into asym- 
metrical relationships as donors and recipients within an exchange 
relationship. 

On the kindedness of human beings see Astuti 1995. 

“To interest other actors is to build devices which can be placed be- 
tween them and all other entities who want to define their identities 
otherwise’ (Callon 1986: 208, and forthc.). This cutting disassociates 
actors from their previous associations. 

ANT?s appeal to symmetry requires the enrolment of the social ob- 
server him or herself as another neutral party. However here, not 
neutral at all, I am definitely exaggerating various analytical posi- 
tions, and especially in relation to the Papua New Guinean mate- 
rial give something of a caricature, in order to press home my own 
points. Haraway (1997) is the contemporary classic on problems of 
scholarly neutrality (modest witnesses). 
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The Convention on Biological Diversity was an important com- 
ponent of the UN Conference on Environment and Development 
(the ‘Earth Summit’), Rio 1992. It also contained other agreements, 
such as the Rio Declaration and ‘Agenda 21’, an action plan aimed 
at the local integration of environmental concerns across a range of 
activities. 

The text is printed in Posey 1996. 

I am grateful to Terence Hay-Edie for several documents here. In- 
strumental in dissemination has been the Oxford-based Programme 
for Traditional Resource Rights: see Posey 1995; 1996; Posey and 
Dutfield 1996. Posey (1986: chart 1) summarises UNCED and 
other UN-based agreements on the rights of indigenous, traditional 
and local communities. The Appendices of Posey and Dutfield in- 
clude texts of the following agreements and draft agreements: Dec- 
laration of Principles of the World Council of Indigenous Peoples; 
UN Draft Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples (1993); 
Kari-Oca Declaration and the Indigenous Peoples’ Earth Charter 
(1992); Charter of the Indigenous-Iribal Peoples of the Tropical 
Forests (1992); the Mataatua Declaration on Cultural and Intellec- 
tual Property Rights of Indigenous Peoples (1993); Recommenda- 
tions from the Voices of Earth Congress (1993); UNDP Consulta- 
tion on the Protection and Conservation of Indigenous Knowledge 
(1995); UNDP Consultation on Indigenous Peoples’ Knowledge 
and Intellectual Property Rights (1995). (1993 was the UN Inter- 
national Year for the World’s Indigenous Peoples.) 

The newly independent state of Papua New Guinea promulgated a 
Cultural Property Act in 1976. This referred to ‘National Cultural 
Property’ and was intended to prevent the export of property of ‘par- 
ticular importance to the heritage of the country’, including objects 
‘connected with the traditional cultural life’ of people (Preliminary). 
Its target was principally items of art and artefacts which had value 
in international markets. My thanks to Mark Busse of the National 
Museum for his help with information here. 

See Nabhan et al. (1996: 190-1) who observe that it would be pos- 
sible for tribal rights to a folk variety of plant to be asserted through 
the US Plant Variety Protection Act already in place, although no 
‘tribe’ has to date deployed this mechanism. It should be noted that 
Papua New Guineans are able to equate national with indigenous 
rights (vis-a-vis the international community) in ways unheard of 
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in either North or South America; the concept of tribe is only used 
in very specific locations, e.g. ‘tribal warfare’. 

‘There are attempts to put these on an equalising basis. Thus Article 
40 of the Charter of the Indigenous-Tribal Peoples of the Tropical 
Forests (‘Programmes related to biodiversity must respect the col- 
lective rights of our peoples to cultural and intellectual property’) 
is followed by Article 44: ‘Since we highly value our traditional 
technologies and believe that our biotechnologies can make im- 
portant contributions to humanity, including “developed” coun- 
tries, we demand guaranteed right to our intellectual property and 
control over the development and manipulation of this knowledge.’ 
However, as Françoise Barbira-Freedman adds (pers. comm.), one 
reason why actors cannot be on the same level of agency lies in the 
history of commoditisation which long preceded the IPR debate 
and has already created a particular kind of ‘added value’ to prod- 
ucts not matched in non-commodity conceptions of products and 
work. 

Procedural rather than substantive uniformity has been noted as a 
feature of Papua New Guinean customary law. 

For a trenchant critique, which should be compulsory reading for 
anthropologists interested in these issues, see Coombe 1996b. 

By ‘universal’ I mean that under certain circumstances it can trans- 
late anything into wealth, not that it is a universal feature of Papua 
New Guinea societies. I am simplifying a case which could be ar- 
gued in its specifics from the Mt Hagen area, although it is not 
unrecognisable elsewhere in the country. However, it is not nec- 
essarily accepted everywhere either (see Chapter 10), and in any 
case ‘traditional’ barriers to the substitutability of certain classes of 
items for one another have long been the subject of anthropologi- 
cal interest (e.g. Godelier 1986b). I would add that while, from the 
viewpoint of the new generic standing of compensation practices, 
the synthesis which follows is not out of place, it (the synthesis) 
does not of course pretend to be a historical accounting of the way 
in which these ideas have developed (see e.g. the contributions to 
Toft 1997). 

Filer (1997) disputes the connection here. He is at pains to distin- 
guish the recent politico-economic history of resource compensa- 
tion from the field of body compensation. 

By no means the only kind of equation; see for example Leach 1998 
on ideas of place. 
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With the caveat of note 15; different kinds of transactions (‘spheres 
of exchange’) may under certain conditions do just this, through 
setting up restrictions on circulation. 

The classic statement is Wagner 1967. Groups come into being 
through the role they take up in relation to the exchange of wealth 
or persons, and exist as givers or receivers of specific types of items. 
There is interplay between what is already attributed (the outcome 
of past interactions and performances) and what is created during 
new interactions or performances. 

With fluid ‘collectives’ goes fluid rhetoric. [For] when we try to in- 
vestigate or conceptualise the substance of their mutual conduct, 
we may find that we are no longer dealing with any actual pattern 
of relationships between real individuals in concrete social settings, 
but only with snatches of rhetoric which, like the abstract opposi- 
tion of “landowners” to “developers”, are applied to “development 
discourse” in a certain type of public forum (Filer 1997: 174). 

I borrow from an analytical conundrum observed elsewhere (e.g. M. 
Strathern 1991a). A reminder of Macfarlane’s formula: Roman law 
emphasised the divisibility of material things among persons (peo- 
ple divide things [into different shares]), while feudal and English 
common law emphasised the divisibility of persons in the multiple 
‘bundles of rights’ held in entities themselves indivisible (things di- 
vide people [into different right-holders]). We might say that scien- 
tific classification (as a project that divides by inspection, that is, by 
virtual or intellectual partition as in componential analysis, without 
having to divide the entity) transposes ‘bundles of attributes’ onto 
the things. 

The reproductive power of combination and recombination which 
produces ‘cultural hybridity’ (Werbner 1997) does not do away with 
fundamentalisms in identity when identity summons a division be- 
tween self and other (cf. Yuval-Davis 1997). 

NGOs have become a phenomenon of interest in themselves; for an 
account of NGOs in the context of relief work see Benthall 1993. 
Posey and Dutfield (1996: 120) draw attention to the development 
of soft law: ‘strictly speaking it is not law at all. In practice, soft law 
refers to a great variety of instruments: declarations of principles, 
codes of practice, recommendations, guidelines, standards, charters, 
resolutions, etc. Although all these kind of documents lack legal 
status (are not legally binding), there is a strong expectation that 
their provisions will be respected and followed by the international 
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community.’ They add that the evolution of ‘customary international 
law’ can be accelerated by the inclusion of customary principles in 
soft law agreements and non-governmental declarations. These be- 
come hardened through use and worldwide acceptance. 

Both in terms of their participation in the culturally recognisable 
activity of document production and in terms of relations between 
specific sets of organisations among whom the documents produced 
by one may be crafted so as to encompass the documents of oth- 
ers (Riles in press a, b). Françoise Barbira-Freedman (pers. comm.) 
notes the virtual nature of claims and counter-claims (as between 
land-owners and developers) which may be inherently incapable of 
locking into the social constellations called for by IPR practice. Fi- 
nally, Jasanoff (1997) points to the role of technological expertise 
through which NGOs establish credibility, and the ‘epistemic net- 
works’ they create. Thanks to Charis Cussins for this reference. 
Luhmann (e.g. 1990: 100) describes the systemics of society as a 
‘network of communication; within that system Euro-American so- 
cieties have a huge investment in communicative sub-systems whose 
function is to describe (communicate information about) society. 
Willke’s point is that there is no common (or transcendental) ba- 
sis for exchange across systems: any exchange involves intervention 
into the otherwise autonomous organisations of other bodies. This 
is most acute for the state: ‘the traditionally basic guidance function 
of the state is severely limited because any type of societal guidance 
predominantly means self-guidance of resourceful organized actors 
(1990: 248, italics omitted). 

Convened by Meg Taylor and Caroll Poyep, and organised by Leslie 
Harroun, Natural Resources Attorney. The proceedings are to be 
edited by Marke Busse and published by the National Centre for 
Development Studies, Australian National University, Canberra. 
Of the Papua New Guinea National Museum and Art Gallery, Port 
Moresby. 


PUZZLES OF SCALE 


Of particular interest is Teresa Brennan’s analysis of speed which 
I follow in a number of places. She argues that the speed of pro- 
duction is foundational to perceptions of the speed of ‘living’. She 
also offers an important and specific argument about speed as the 
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displacement of time by space which I do not pursue here except 
in a most tangential sense. (Brennan writes of those practices of 
consumption in which ‘the artificial space-time of speed (space for 
short) takes the place of ... generational time. For to the extent that 
capital’s continued profit must be based more and more on the speed 
of acquisition, it must centralize control and accumulation more, 
command more distance’ (1993: 147). Caught up in this process 
is the fact that capital binds ‘living energy’ in forms which cannot 
reproduce themselves. And ‘as more and more natural substances 
assume this form [become non-regenerative], and as more and more 
substances are bound in fixed capital [including technology], they 
require more and more supplies of external energy to enable them 
to keep on producing’ (1993: 148, 145).) 

A criticism made long ago of conventional notions of progress and 
poverty still applies: increasingly sophisticated technology has a 
struggle to keep up with the ever increasing productive task created 
by ecological pressure (Wilkinson 1973). 

A ratio is one type of ‘scale’; however, for ease of exposition I give 
the terms separate connotations here. 

Much more like in fact the tens of thousands of personal names 
for individual elements in the world over whose recall — in some 
parts of Papua New Guinea (Harrison 1990) — men once competed 
with one another. The reference to the anthropologist is to Silli- 
toe (1988c) and his complete inventory of some 150 portable Wola 
artefacts. 

The literature which has flowed from this amounts to a minor in- 
dustry in its own right. Glass 1996 gives a good recent overview. 
The Moresby event was to include non-Trobrianders as well, and 
to be evidence of national, not just Trobriand, cultural vitality. 
Battaglia notes that one effect of this expansion was that Trobri- 
anders became newly distanced on themselves and their yam self- 
objects (1995: 90). 

Size and quantity are significant dimensions. ‘Yams ... as much 
grow their subjects [the gardener] as the other way round. Garden- 
ers trade on their ability to embody supplementation, incorporat- 
ing others in exchanges that expand their own political parameters’ 
(Battaglia 1995: 80). Note that the generalised account which fol- 
lows is drawn from diverse writings on the Trobriands produced at 
diverse times. Other temporalities evinced through yam gardening 
are the subject of Claudia Gross’s thesis, Following Traces, Creating 
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Remains: Relatedness and Temporality in Upper Awara, Papua New 
Guinea, Manchester University, 1998. 

Generally true across Papua New Guinea; one classic source is Bi- 
ersack 1982. 

Malinowski (1935: 160): “The harvest thus rewards the industry of 
the gardener and gladdens his heart with the perennial discovery 
of his living treasure underground. “The belly of my garden” ... — as 
Bagido’u in his spells calls the soil he has charmed — has at last 
brought forth its fruits and the fruits of man’s labour. I do not touch 
on the cross-sex allusion here and elsewhere (e.g. the metaphor of 
the belly pointing to the procreative capacity of women). 

‘There are many, and contested, accounts of Trobriand practices, the 
notable references being Malinowski 1935; A. Weiner 1976. A spe- 
cific focus on yams as children is developed by Brindley 1984, and 
see A. Weiner 1979; Glass (1996: 73) cites some of the Trobriand 
evidence. 

The sign of sexual procreation. The orchestration of gardening is 
under the tutelage of a matrilineage magician, and matrilineal spir- 
its are invoked in gardening rites. The size of yield from a garden is 
held to depend on this activity and on the gardener’s own individual 
magic. I do not go into the significance of the land the gardens 
made on it. 

See Gillison’s (1993: 22) extrapolation from Highlands data that 
what Trobrianders were ignoring in the denial of male conception 
‘was not the biological contribution of the male but the symbolic 
presence of the father’. 

Glass (1996: 55) cites Jones's oedipal contention that pressure was 
taken off the hated father-figure and displaced on to the authoritar- 
ian mother’s brother, summarising some of the counter-arguments 
which in his view invalidate this proposition about authority and 
conflict (e.g. the child is in its early years under the father’s author- 
ity). The issue is far more too complex than these few remarks allow. 
I am not, for instance, in a position to take a view on whether we are 
dealing with the suppression or repression of desire. My concern is 
with the comparisons (and measurements) which become culturally 
available through the act of concealment. 

On the idea that one person grows at the expense of another see 
Chapter 3 and the reference to Etoro (Kelly 1993) demonstrations 
of capacity in production and exchange: as men grow old, their life- 
force flows into others, younger bodies growing large as the older 
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bodies shrink, so that the diminishing vitality of seniors is given a 
measure in the increasing vitality of juniors. Compare (1) Becker’s 
(1995) account of the way Fijians care for one another’s bodies, 
through feeding acts which bring prestige to the food-giver, an ori- 
entation she contrasts with those that produce eating disorders fo- 
cused on ‘the self’; (2) Foster’s (1990) description of ‘force-feeding’ 
in Tanga and the coercive nature of the gift; and (3) the place of co- 
ercion in such acts of relationality more generally, esp. Hirsch 1995a. 
Another version of this would be to say, one man’s relationships 
against those of another. Thus filling up the yam houses of a chief 
indicates the extent of his social relationships. A. Weiner writes: 
“Yams are the symbol par excellence of the reproductiveness of social 
relations’ (1979: 333). I should note that I have drastically truncated 
the sociology of yam prestations here; see A. Weiner’s original eth- 
nography (1976). 

Not the only reason for competitive harvests, and these days often 
commuted into competition for prizes in the context of a communal 
enterprise. 

Being able to complete the building in one go is a mark of aes- 
thetic power also demonstrated in the inspirational carving of canoe 
prows. 

‘The size of the base is measured by the same piece of string or rope 
used for all the stacks in a village; small flags are attached to mark 
the different circumferences. As Battaglia (1995: 84) learned from 
the men in Moresby, when the string itself is laid out this places 
the dimensions of the yields relative to one another along a single 
line. This measurement is further rendered in terms of arm-lengths. 
(Urban Trobrianders compared the expected arm-lengths of their 
Moresby stacks with those regularly produced at home.) 

Relations between equations are analogical; when they are replicat- 
ed across different scales analogies appear (fractally) as ‘self-similar’ 
or ‘self-scaling’ (cf. Wagner 1977, 1991; Mosko 1995 applies these 
latter concepts to the Trobriand idea of paternal nurture). 

I would mention Gell’s (1993: 24-31) psychoanalytically-inspired 
note on outward marks understood as the re-attachment of the en- 
veloping womb to the body surface (of person or object). In the 
Trobriands, painted skin overtly signals the visible form which the 
father has put on the fetus through his feeding of it. 

Also that of certain alternations of gender states (M. Strathem 
1988). 
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In the context of drawing parallels between the practice of anthro- 
pology and psychoanalysis, Henrietta Moore (1995b) has recently 
problematised the explicitness of this kind of ‘cultural aesthetic’. 
She writes that it is as if the primary processes of identification 
which psychoanalytic theory seems to suggest are pre-linguistic and 
pre-cultural have become open forms of cultural exegesis. This is 
an important and interesting issue. Others (notably Gillison 1993, 
and see her succinct statement at 1987: 172) would no doubt disa- 
gree with the way in which Moore develops it in relation to the 
imaginary and the symbolic: “Ihe imaginary connections between 
self and other which are usually inaccessible to the individual are 
acted out through the exchange of material items and the revela- 
tion of sequences of images in ritual. These connections are worked 
over in discourse, acted on in marriage and recreated through gift 
exchange.’ (I am most grateful for permission to cite Moore’s un- 
published lecture.) 

See note 1 apropos Brennans argument. She contrasts the gen- 
erational time of ‘natural reproduction’ with the artificial time of 
short-term profit (‘speed’) (e.g. 1993: 147). I would add that there 
are different modalities of generational time in the Trobrianders, 
there being both a ‘long cycle’ of persons and a ‘short cycle’ of plants 
(yam production). I present the latter as a speeded-up version of the 
former; this is a comparative not an historical observation, but see 
Damon (1983) on long and short cycles. 

‘The sponsor of the festival came from a clan that at home could not 
lay the kinds of claims to garden magic which would have given him 
success. This was a matter of social status. 

‘That is, appearance for the purposes of display. I refer to shell valu- 
ables of the kula type, for which the Trobriands, along with other 
islands in the Massim area, are also famous. Ku/a has some features 
in common with the circulation to which I now turn, although Tro- 
brianders expand space (the circulation of a man’s name or reputa- 
tion) rather than time (number of valuables as a function of veloc- 
ity). For a stunning account of extensions of space-time elsewhere 
in the Massim, see Munn 1986. 

Evans (1964: 127). I am most grateful to Elizabeth Wright for 
bringing this to my notice. Note that I have deleted from this quo- 
tation Jones’s amplification of the hidden part as the repressed part, 
and as the part in conflict, because I do not wish to be interpreted 
as offering a view on the mechanism of repression. (Jones described 
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the disappearance and reappearance of the role of the father as a 
matter of repression.) 

An illustration I have drawn upon on other occasions, e.g. M. 
Strathern 1993. My apologies to the subject of the photograph; I 
have not given his name, nor been more specific about the occasion 
because I wish to use the image in expositional ways that would do 
injustice to the event as it occurred in historical time/space and to 
his particular interests in it. 

Andrew Strathern (the classic account being 1971) is the authority 
on such compensation payments. In relation to the material which 
appears below, I should add that he has voiced considerable scepti- 
cism about the ‘authenticity’ of many contemporary compensation 
claims (e.g. A. Strathern 1993). 

I would draw attention to the gender here. 

As on the Trobriands, whether between clan members vying among 
themselves as to whose output is largest or between a donor and the 
recipient of his wealth from another clan. 

These gifts also have a capacity to expand under their own rationale, 
and turn into (more or less) reciprocal exchanges. The direction of 
initial ‘compensation is established in the opening moves. 

What Kelly (1993: 146, my italics) says of life-cycle processes in 
Etoro could also be said of Hagen exchange: “The life-cycle pro- 
cesses of conception, growth, maturation, senescence, and death are 
attributed to the acquisition, augmentation, depletion, and loss of 
life force in these transactions [such as sexual intercourse]. In each 
instance, a recipient’ growth entails a donor’ depletion, such that one 
individual flourishes while another declines.’ 

In the sense in which I am using the term, to refer to standardised 
computable or quantifiable dimensions. 

And whole clans measure themselves, competitively, by the size of 
the reparations they can muster and the resources these indicate. 
Epstein’s (1979) pioneering psycho-analytically inspired work on 
shell money in Tolai should be mentioned here. 

Munn’s work on Walbiri (Australian) iconography is most sugges- 
tive; for substantive parallels in the correlative positions of ‘coming 
in-‘going out’ see e.g. Munn 1973: 197 ff. 

See the photograph of the feathered plaque being inspected on 
page 27. 

The goldlip pearlshell, as seen here, figured in bridewealth and 
mortuary payments, as well as homicide compensation. These were 
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contexts in which pigs were also transacted. ‘The pearlshell was one 
of the few valuable which the expatriates could use from the outset 
to ‘purchase’ meat (pig). Cowrie and other smaller types of shell were 
accepted for vegetable food and labour. The influx of shells continued 
in the early years of pacification and (re)development after the Sec- 
ond World War, when the Highlands were reopened to outsiders. 
Calculated by Ian Hughes (1978). Some of the same material ap- 
pears in ‘Environments within (see Preface) but the phenomenon of 
scale is subject there to rather different treatment. 

‘There is an increase of production and the values remain ‘substantial’ 
by comparison with the plane of ‘artificial’ spacetime. ‘The distinc- 
tion between substantial and artificial time is Brennan's. (‘If labour, 
as energy generated by nourishing matter [substance], in turn assists 
the growth of nourishing matter, then consumption is directly re- 
lated to ... the reproduction of the conditions of consumption.’ But 
under capitalism, consumption bears no such relation to production 
(1993: 138).) Chapter 3 touches on conduits of disposal. 

Creating at once a potentially self-referential scale and an impera- 
tive equation with substance. This dual characteristic is not to be 
confused with the commodity duo, exchange value/use value. 

These are ‘earth ovens’ dug into the ground and lined with banana 
leaves, the food being cooked by pre-heated stones; taking out the 
food when it is ready involves lifting it out of the opened-up hole. 
When a woman in an enclosed garden is engaged in domestic pro- 
duction, this is a secluded domain of affairs kept from the public eye, 
in the same way as shells are hidden in the men’s house for private 
deployment after a display. 

On the concealing of the mother (and thus by implication the 
mother’s father), see Gillison 1993: 22. 

Stiirzenhofecker (1994) describes how Duna Highlanders try to 
‘read’ the surface ‘skin’ of the landscape for clues about their own 
well-being; on ‘reading’, see O'Hanlon 1995. 

As well as a Relocation Agreement. These were parts of the Porgera 
Special Mining lease, said to have been on a considerably larger scale 
than other leases. The national Mining Act (1992) lays out categories 
of compensation to landholders, as discussed by Burton (1997). (My 
account here is derived from both Bonnell 1997 and Burton 1997.) 
On the contentious use of the term ‘landowner’ see Filer 1997. I 
rely heavily on Filer’s article for my argument at this juncture, and 
on an earlier unpublished version he kindly sent me; however I note 
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Kirsch’s (1997) caveat about the focus which social scientists have 
to date put on social explanations for people’s reactions as opposed 
to the significance of the environmental disasters which they (peo- 
ple in the area) have witnessed. What follows is based on the same 
synthesis as is offered in Chapter 9. 

For a comparative view, see Banks 1997. 

From Filer, who himself points to two historical pushes from the 
colonial state; one was the payment of war damages compensa- 
tion after the Second World War in many coastal areas, while the 
second was official backing given to Highlands war compensation 
payments to encourage peace-making between previously warring 
tribal groups. 

A Melanesianist would hear echoes here with millenarian thinking, 
from across Papua New Guinea, and with the stories of the primal 
theft which accompany the present disposition of sexual attributes 
between men and women. 

I deliberately put it this way round: evidence of what others have 
attracted to themselves (profit) seems to trigger the counterclaim. 
Filer notes how the idea of customary ‘landowners’ has also gener- 
ated the idea that the salient social grouping must everywhere be 
the ‘clan’. 

I have since read Kirsch’s (1996) description of Yonggom views on 
present times which he ends in a similar way. 

This mode of perception is explored extensively in Tony Crook's dis- 
sertation (1998), Growing Knowledge: Exploring Knowledge Practices 
in Bolivip, Papua New Guinea, Cambridge University. 


CHAPTER 1 CONCLUDED: THE ETHNOGRAPHIC 
EFFECT II 


1 


I do not want to comment here on the problems of promoting ‘ex- 
otic body imagery’ (cf. Kirsch 1996), except to add that it is pre- 
cisely because self-decoration is misunderstood as clothing or orna- 
ment that the usual kind of remedy (to provide pictures of people in 
global/ Western clothes instead) is a misleading one. So what might 
be Euro-American analogues to images created through feathers 
and ornamental shells? The images created through some of the 
contemporary construction materials with which imaginative archi- 
tects design public buildings? 
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Christopher Gregory (pers. comm.). For a more general discussion 
see Errington and Gewertz 1994. 

Although a principal referent of ‘the ground’is land, Stiirzenhofecker 
(1994: 43) uses the term specifically to indicate a cosmic folding in 
of what is both below and above its surface. 

Stiirzenhofecker draws analogies with earlier ritual preoccupations, 
and says that these concerns are primarily men’s. Men had much 
more active visions of ‘development’ than women. 

Here I must acknowledge the work of James Leach (The Creative 
Land. Kinship and Landscape in Madang Province, Papua New Guin- 
ea, PhD thesis, Manchester University, 1997). 

This was the rubric: ‘A science of writing — grammatology — shows 
signs of liberation all over the world ... however ... such a science 
of writing runs the risk of never being established as such and 
with that name. Of never being able to define the unity of its 
project or its object ... [nor] its discourse on method. ... The idea 
of science and the idea of writing — therefore also of the science 
of writing — is meaningful for us only in terms of an origin and 
within a world to which a certain concept of the sign ... and a 
certain concept of the relationships between speech and writing, 
have already been assigned (Of Grammatology, p. 4). The text (pp. 
225-236) is reproduced in its original form, with a couple of ref- 
erences omitted. 

The paper owes much to Debbora Battaglia’s 1990 monograph, On 
the Bones of the Serpent; I am also very grateful for conversations with 
Iris Jean-Klein, then at Manchester University, from which I have 
borrowed extensively, for her comments here and for James Weiner’s 
encouragement. 

‘The reference follows Smith’s (1988: 45) commentary on the Der- 
ridean ‘critical decision’ that stipulates limits on the theoretically 
endless process of interpretation. 

Mimica discusses mathematical conceptualisations of infinity that 
are beyond the scope of this paper. What I refer to as the sense of 
infinity given by the Euro-American view of society, as made up of 
a plurality of persons, would correspond to the pre-nineteenth-cen- 
tury assumption that the infinite was present ‘as a more or less tacit 
horizon of numbers’ (1988: 107). This is the potential as opposed to 
the actual and absolute infinite, which exists as a totality, given all at 
once. In Mimica’s own argument, the Iqwaye ‘one’ that is present as 
a finite whole a/so provides Iqwaye with their intimation of infinity 
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in this latter sense. For the one (digit) presents the possibility of 
grasping all at once a sense of everything in the cosmos. 

Mauss’s classic essay on the person made famous the case of Pueblo 
Zuni naming which delimits the number of possible power posi- 
tions (roles) that clan members can take. Every clan is conceived as 
being made up of a certain number of characters, so that each person 
acts out ‘the prefigured totality of the life of the clan’ (1985: 5). 

A kind of imploded dialogue — it is not a dialogue that leads to 
polyphony or multivocality. However, that does not mean one could 
not apply a dialogical analysis; Werbner (1991) reminds me of the 
point. Within the general ‘sharing out’ of Avatip names, I should 
add that, as a special case, allied (intermarrying) subclans ‘share’ one 
another’s knowledge, whereas competitive (agnatic) ones emphati- 
cally do not (Harrison 1990: 58). 

Evident in neighbouring Chambri (see Errington and Gewertz 
1987) through the repayment of what they call people’s ‘ontological 
debts’ for life. 

She cites, for example, Marxist humanist critiques of the commod- 
ity which see terror in reification, and a division of the world into 
subjects and objects as the pernicious outcome of commodification 
itself (Radin 1996: 81-3). 

‘Prohibition theory’ stresses the wrongness of commodification be- 
cause of its alienation and degradation of the person, while other 
theories stress the importance of maintaining areas of noncommod- 
ified life for the health of society (Radin 1996: 96). 

Like ‘individualism’, M. Strathern 1992: 73. 

To expand her paragraph here: “There is a core commodified con- 
ception, in which payment for injury is like buying a commodity, 
and a less commodified conception, in which harms are “costs” to 
be measured against the costs of avoiding them. There is also a core 
noncommodified conception, in which payment provides redress 
but not restitution or rectification, and a less central noncommodi- 
fied conception, in which payment makes up for certain social dis- 
advantages’ (Radin 1996: 189). 

Reification and personification in the same way, for Euro-Americans. 
And the arguments in her book take off from a commodity per- 
spective each time: there is no examination of what a counterpart 
domain of non-commodified conceptions might look like, only in- 
cidental references to personhood, relationships, democracy, and so 
forth. 
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As he argues, Euro-Americans hold that human beings are alike in 
their needs and wants, differentiated only by customs, technologies, 
societies and cultures. Hence the truism: what distinguishes human 
beings from the rest of nature, and distinguishes human beings one 
from another, are their mental constructs. Radin (1996: 82) cites 
Georg Lukacs’ formulation that ‘commodification entails epistemo- 
logical foundationalism and metaphysical realism’. 

This is a rather misleading way of putting Amazonian perspectiv- 
ism. All animate beings are human in their own eyes; the division 
is a consequence of having one kind of body rather than another. 
(Human beings are divided off from or detached from one another 
by the condition of their bodies.) 

Again, I use ‘kinds’ with Astuti’s usage (esp. 1995: 154-5) in view. 
The Austronesian Vezo of Madagascar exaggerate a division (there 
is a Vezo verb for ‘divide’) between living and dead to the point that 
living Vezo regard the dead not as Vezo at all, because their bodies 
cannot take on the signs of living Vezo-ness. Moreover, quite un- 
like themselves, the dead are beings divided into different descent 
groups and thus composed of different ‘kinds’. For the living, the 
evidence for this condition is the separate tombs into which Vezo 
have put, and thus indeed divided, the dead. 

As I understand Viveiros de Castro, for the Araweté, eyes are part 
of a generalised body capacity for sight; in the same way gifts are 
part of a generalised capacity for extending oneself. The Melanesian 
gift does not have to be conceptualised as wealth. For the Etoro to 
whom I shortly allude, shells go to the mother’s brother in return for 
(a ‘gift’ of) tree toil, reciprocated in the next generation by shells in 
return for (a ‘gift’ of) insemination. 

I follow Viveiros de Castro (1998) in using ‘transformation’ not in 
the sense of one entity productively turning into or growing out 
of another (cf. the observation of Riles in note 1 to Chapter 1), 
but as making manifest an already present alternative state of being. 
This is closer, in fact, to Riles’ concept of a ‘figure seen twice’, except 
that the relationship is one of analogy (same [type of] person in 
different locations/bodies) rather than homology (different entities 
in the same place). Analogy presupposes that persons are similar 
and that what differentiates them are the positions (bodies, places) 
from which they act (Wagner 1977). Exchange changes-over those 
positions. In Viveiros de Castro's ‘Amazonian’ model, production is 
subsumed under exchange, which becomes the archetype of human 
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effort, and origins appear as borrowings, transfers, a dislocation 
from another body. His model translates into ‘Melanesian insofar 
as we may understand that anything produced, as from the earth, 
say, owes its social origin elsewhere, that is, in another person; this 
is an axis of the compensation logic encountered in Chapters 9 and 
10. However, Gillison (1993) would argue for wariness — imagining 
that there is no directionality to such borrowings can also be the 
work of fantasy. 

Which he redefines as ‘information goods’ with a semiotic role, 
signifying ‘social, especially political, relationships’ (Harrison 1992: 
237). He states (emphasis removed): ‘ritual action and belief are in 
fact experienced in the same way as are objects in Melanesian econ- 
omies, namely, as a dimension of the self. 

In fact Harrison likens control over ritual knowledge to intellectual 
property (see Chapter 8) — not to intellectual disciplines or academic 
discourses or encylopaedias of the world. 

And he adds: “The same practical dynamic of concealing and re- 
vealing thus underpins both elaborate mortuary feasts [cf. ceremo- 
nial exchange] and ordinary requests for a leaf of tobacco...’ (Foster 
1995a: 210). I should note the effectiveness of his own argument 
which stresses the coercive nature of giving and receiving. Not only 
are recipients ‘force-fed’, that is, forced into receiving, but the story 
he recites renders an exchange transaction ‘as the aggressive attempt 
of one agent to publicize the hidden valuables of another’, a story 
which uses sexual exposure to drive home the point (1995a: 208). 
O’Hanlon’s (1995) analysis is germane here. 

In short, on making social systems visible; on the Foucauldian an- 
tecedents here, see Cooper 1997. To ‘practices’ or ‘persons’ carved 
out of an encompassing society, compare the Euro-American no- 
tions that ‘place’ is carved out of a generalised space (Casey 1996) or 
‘intervals’ and ‘events’ out of some infinite expanse of time (Green- 
house 1996). 

Although I did not register (‘see’) it at the time, Monica Konrad had 
made this very point to me in a set of perceptive comments not fully 
taken on board there on an earlier version of Chapter 4. 

I refer again to Viveiros de Castro’s perspectivist aphorism (above, 
p. 252): whereas the social constructionist motto is that ‘the point of 
view creates the object’, in the perspective formula ‘the point of view 
creates the subject’. As he notes, object and subject are not concepts 
of the same order; I would add that whereas the first formula creates 
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a world capable of being known, the second instead summons sub- 
jects already like the knower. We see here the importance of his 
insistence that (ontological) perspectivism is not (epistemological) 
relativism. 

Hence all the emphasis on ‘learning to see’ which initiates in many 
Melanesian societies are taught (after Forge 1970), and on putting 
persons into a condition to be able to see, that is, to activate relations 
in an appropriate manner. 

Of which Gillian Gillison’s (1993) is the most profound. 

Like the two parents of the Euro-American child: individualism 
doubled. 

See Gell’s very apposite exposition (forthcoming), ‘Stratherno- 
grams: or, the semiotics of mixed metaphors’, in The Art of Anthro- 
pology. Essays and Diagrams by Alfred Gell edited by Eric Hirsch and 
Simeran Gell, London: Athlone Press (LSE Monographs). 

Where in Papua New Guinea sculptures, paintings, masks or other 
artefacts are revealed to viewers, it is often under highly selected and 
restricted circumstances (including restrictions imposed by previous 
knowledge) that mimic the same situation: the artefact cannot see 
itself. 

I was going to write this chapter without footnotes, but as Hoskin 
(1995; 1996) notes, the subtextual footnote is part of the techni- 
cal apparatus of the self-examining individual. As he puts it, the 
origins of this kind of self-examination lie with the ‘split self’ of 
medieval Europe: the self enjoyed a two-sided unity that both acted 
and examined (its knowledge of) that action. It was the visibility 
of knowledge through precursors of such apparatus that in turn 
laid the grounds for Renaissance perspectivism and the subjectify- 
ing power of ‘the gaze’. There is of course a huge and fascinating 
literature outside social anthropology, to which Hoskin’s observa- 
tions contribute, on changing conventions of vision, ocular(centr)- 
ism and the invention of the subject as spectator; a starting point 
for pursuing these issues might be the essayists in Brennan and Jay 
1996. Hoskin reiterates the observation that here (in Europe) the 
visual ‘field’ has for long been an epistemological field. It has also 
been a relational field of a particular kind; the kinds of coordinates 
it introduces appear extrinsic to the individuals they dispose about 
it. 
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